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England's Armada of “ Dreadnoughts” passing through Spithead. 


LONDON’S DREADNOUGHT.,. 


THE BUILDING OF 


THE “THUNDERER® 


BY KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


Witu A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HAVE been watching men build the 
Thunderer. ‘Yhey toil day and 
night on the black river-bank in the 

East End of London, an ugly and chaotic 
region. ‘The spectacle is very weird. I 
do not know of any weirder. 

If men were ants, and if a being as 
much bigger than they as a man is bigger 
than an-ant looked down upon them, 
he would consider this spectacle with 
attention. Suppose him to penetrate 
partly the secret of its activities. What 
might they seem to mean? He would 
see thousands of men, busy unceasingly, 
either kept alive by some mysterious law 
or bidding, or living with an intelligent 
common purpose, to make a very in- 
genious instrument of death. ‘This instru- 
ment being the largest thing of the kind 
that men construct, he would be fascinated, 
intensely curious. Nothing else can kill 
so many. 

Such a being would infer in the pigmy 
workers, or in the undiscoverable impulse 
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that controlled them, a passionate instinct 
for the destruction of their kind. 

He might reasonably go astray still 
further. ‘here is a sort of romantic 
fitness, a stage setting, in the fashioning 
of this deadliest engine in such surround- 
ings, by men whose lives are among the 
meanest and dullest ; and, observing this, 
he might well suppose the explanation of 
a strange purpose to lie in their sordid lot. 

If he could learn that, in fact, they had 
no such sinister instinct, and little thought 
but to go on living for their own parts, 
this superman would possibly, like Maeter- 
linck, assume a ‘spirit of the hive,” with 
internecine slaughter for its end ; and then 
the undesigning workers might seem 
indeed unhappy, but he would seek 
eagerly for the mind that guided them 
in all their dexterous toil, and for the 
secret of its control and paramount malice. 
He would be baffled; but the spectacle 
would have reached its greatest interest 
for him. 
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For us, who know its irony, the interest 
is far greater, since it is a spectacle alien 


to human ideals and hopes. A fate 
constrains alike the 
hapless workers and 
ourselves. 
By day the sun 


beats down upon an 
acrid soil; by night 
the river fogs enfold 
them, made lurid with 
their flares. The 
shipyard is a confu- 
sion of open sheds, 
piled oddments, tra- 
velling cranes on tram- 
ways, hearths, braziers, 
and huge machines. 
‘Twenty-six flat acres 


a guide it is impossible to find one’s way 
about 
everything, even of the materials thrown 
down without apparent order, has reference 
to processes in hand, and to that of the 
huge slips on which the ship is building. 
The tramways feed these processes and 
the slips from all directions, and on 
either side of the slips, down to the river, 
huge wooden derricks stand to _ lift 
materials. Everywhere men are at work, 


This model is shaped as soon as the first plan —the ‘ 


be impossible to ascertain how the subtle curves of the keel were exactly to be built up. 
scale. ‘lhe plates are then numbered, marked with their actual dimensions, and orderec 


arrive they can be put together in the same order. 
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of it lie between a Photo by Davies, Aberystwyth. 
railway and the lap- Mr. Clement Mackrow. 
ping river. Without 


there; and yet the position of 


The Model Keel 


* sheer draft” 
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on such a variety of tasks that the mind 
is bewildered. ‘They themselves are mostly 
ignorant of why this or that piece of labour 
is done at the moment 
when it is ; they only 
know that the ship 
grows day by day, put 
together in accord- 


ance with a design 
made beforehand to 


the last detail. 

With a great and 
general sound of ham- 
mering there mingles 
the roll and crunch 
of strong machinery, 
the rattle of cranes, 
the clang of plates 
thrown down, the hiss 
of the flares, and all 
the cries of the work- 
men. At night, when 
this activity goes on among black shadows 
and undistinguishable shapes, the scene 
is thaumaturgic. The dark and quiet 
river wonders at it. 

‘The real wonder is that it should first 
be all conceived in the brain of one man. 
It is, to the necessity of every one of the 
million rivets in an ironclad. It is 
planned and drafted scrupulously, and 
worked out with an extraordinary minute- 
ness of system; with such accuracy, 





a P 
has been prepared. Without such a model it would 
Every plate is drawn upon it to 
1 of the makers, so that when they 
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Drafting the ‘* Thunderer's” plans. 
t the whole period of a ship's construction plans are being drafted, down to the smallest details of its structure 


ternal arrangements. The picture shows one of a number of rooms in which this very accurate work is done. 


moreover, that there is no fitting and _ part of the work maybedone independently 
adjustment of parts on the spot, but any — of all the rest, with the certainty that ail 





The Scriving Floor. 
On this floor, and smaller ones like it, the various curves of a ship’s keel are scrived, or cut, actual size. Long wooden 
spleens, or battens, can then be tacked down upon the scrived lines, and made into patterns to which the iron plates will 
be shaped, 
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The Plate Bath. 
, When the plates arrive, they are covered with what is called “ mill-scale.” It is necessary to steep them in a weak bath of 
hydrochloric acid, for, unless this scale was removed, they would not take the protective paint well, and a destructive, galvanic 
action would be set up. T’he process is known as “ pickling.” 


On these heavy timbers, 
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the parts will fall into their places. No 
Thorvard Skafting goes over them with 
an amending axe. ‘The 560-ft. monster 
will measure what it should to an inch. 
If it were a thing of rectangles, this would 
be a sufficient triumph ; but it is a thing 
of subtle curves and infinite adaptations. 

In the service of the ‘Thames Ironworks 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Company 
there is a remarkable man. He has been 
building ships for forty years, and is the 
son of a man who built and designed ships 
for sixty-five years in the same service. 
At eighteen he began to compile a hand- 
book for naval architects, shipbuilders, 
and marine engineers, which was the first 
book of its kind; and in four years’ time 
he had completed it, 750 pages of 
technical cal- 
culations hav- 
ing to do with 
strengths and 
weights and 
mathematical 
formulae. 
He wrote the 
tables in a 
fine penman- 
ship, with 
figures the 
size of small 
type, page for 
page. ‘This 
book, in_ its 
ninth edition, 
is still the 
standard 
work of its 
kind ; and its 
author, Mr. 
Cie newt 
Mackrow, is building the Zhunderer. 
‘The preparation and execution of plans 
for any great warship is an affair of equal 
precision and minuteness. ‘To write so 
small was unnecessary, but it was char- 
acteristic, 

The Zhunderer is the thirtieth warship 
Mr. Mackrow has built. Among names 
upon the rafters of the mould loft you 
may find that of the first ironclad ordered 
by almost every nation in the world—the 
old [Varrior, built for Great Britain just 





over fifty years ago ; the Avenig Wilhelm, 
for Germany ; the V7//oria, for Spain ; the 
Vasco da Gama, for Portugal: great 
alumni, 1 saw, too, the name Sevapis, 


that of the ship which took the King to 
India 


when Prince of Wales; also the 
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Plate Drilling. 


This neat little drill pierces the plates with the rivet-hole 
has previously been marked with great nicety 
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name of an extraordinary floating battery, 
the Fervenetz, proudly designed by the 
Russian naval architects with little sense 
of practical sea warfare. 

But that strenuous chaos of the ship- 
yard—what is the art and mystery by 
which it is intelligently ordered, and the 
ship well made? The builder’s exposi- 
tion makes it still more wonderful. 

Of course they work to plans. That 
goes without saying. I saw more than a 
hundred draftsmen busy on plans of all 
parts of the structure. But think for a 
moment, and you will understand that an 
ironclad ship is not planned easily. It is 
quite unlike a plain steel-framed building, 
or a bridge, in which you may set out 
exactly the length and breadth and height 
of everything 
by drawing a 
plan, an ele- 
vation, and 
sections. By 
themselves, 
no flat plans 
could enable 
the plates 
that must fit 
together and 


form the 
subtly — curv- 
ing keel to 


be measured 
in advance to 
a nicety. 
The plates 
will neither 
stretch nor 
shrink. 
Suppose I 
wish to cover 
a Rugby football with postage stamps. I 
do not possess the football, I only know 
its dimensions ; but I am to arrange the 
stamps so that the serrated edges of each 
fit exactly into those of the next on every 
side. I am to do it first in a drawing. 
Is it possible? You see at once that if, 
instead of the football, I wished to cover 
a cube, the thing might be possible and 
easy. But the rounded surface baffles me. 
Now, suppose that I am asked to show, 
not how I should cover a football, but 
how I should actually build one of small 
pieces of tin, just overlapping each other. 
Chey need not all be square—evidently 
they cannot—but I am to make such a 
drawing or drawings that I may know the 
exact size of every piece before I buy it. 




















Plate Cutting. 


ordered a shade too large, they are cut by this machine to their exact size. The process, directed by 
eman at tl d of the plate, requires great nicety. By a very slight movement of the hand, he directs his men to 
shift the plate a little this way or that, as they tend to get away from the straight line of the cut. 


es of plates which have to be riveted to others to form the cellular 
structure of the double keel. 
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Moving a beam. 
Most of the materials are moved about a shipbuilding yard on tramways by travelling cranes, etc., but the long and 


cumbersome beams that strengthen a ship’s hull transversely make demands upon labour. 
Suppose, further, that, instead of a bladder 


inside, I wish to build a smaller football 
in the same way, and 


forming numberless square cells. I am to 
know the shape and exact size of every 
inner piece and cross-piece. Puzzle: what 
drawings can enable one to do that? 


to fasten it to 


the outer one with flanged cross-pieces, 


The Rolls. 
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‘These huge hydraulic rolls bend the keel plates, cold, to any angle required. ‘The angle is first obtained exactly on a 
wooden templet, or pattern, and the plate passed through the rolls once or twice, until it corresponds with the te mplet 
exactly. 
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sut the double keel of an ironclad is 
designed before its steel plates and cross- 
pieces, and all its Z’s of angle iron, are 
ordered from the ‘l'yne and Clyde; and 
it has a shape far more difficult than that 
of any part of a football. It contains all 
the curves in a parabola. The size of 
every plate and cross-piece is ascertained 
very closely, and is shown on scale draw- 
ings. Before, indeed, the plate or the 
cross-piece is carried to the slips, its size 
has been verified exactly; and every Z 
has been made to the angle it will fit. 
Moreover, every rivethole has been 
pierced in them, to fit the rivet-hole that 
will fall opposite. ‘They go to the slips 
numbered, so that it does not matter 
what part of the ship is built first, so long 
as convenience and_ practicability are 
studied. And remember, finally, that this 
is true of everything inside the keel 


also—beams, bulk-heads, and _ barbettes, 
engine-house floors and_ walls, — shell- 
chambers, electrical fittings, hydraulic 


fittings, deck, a thousand details. 

How is it done? How does the brain 
that controls the activity of the shipyard 
go to work? I have to tell that story. 
First, the “‘ sheer draft” is made to scale. 
This is a drawing of the ship seen length- 
wise, an “elevation.” And, before any 
other plan whatever can be drafted, the 
chief carpenter shapes a model from it—a 


wooden model of one longitudinal half 


of the keel. This gives the curves. 

It may be ten feet long, and it stands, 
upside down, in a room that shall be 
called the ordering office ; for every plate 
and cross-piece and Z in the double keel 
must be ordered of the makers from this 
model. Upon its graceful surface drafts- 
men trace their first plan of the outer 


plates. ‘These are measured by the scale, 
marked with their real lengths and 


breadths in feet and inches, and num- 
bered ; and, that done, the order sheets 
may begin to be written out. When the 
plates come to hand they will bear the 
same numbers, with the letters ‘“‘O.K.” 
These letters do not mean “ Orl Korrect,” 
though, for anything I know, they sug- 
gested that old joke in a Thames ship- 
yard. They mean ‘ Outer Keel.” For 


the plates of the inner keel, the cross- 
pieces, and the bevelled Z’s, plans are 
made by nice measurement and allowance 
(easily said, this), and those are ordered 
in the same manner. 

hand as “ I.K.” plates. 


The plates come to 
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But the business of adjustment is not 
yet begun. It is elaborate and continuous. 
Large floor areas are required for it. On 
these men make drawings of every por- 
tion of the keel full size, as upon huge 
horizontal blackboards, 

The plates, as ordered, are just a little 
too large—as little as may be, for waste 
would be ruinous as well as troublesome 

and it is necessary to have them sheared 
to their precise areas ; that is to say, with 
such accuracy that the rivet holes may be 
made to meet. Inthe ‘“ mould loft,” an 
upper chamber large enough for this pur- 
pose, drawings taken from the model are 
enlarged on the black floor in chalk, with 
a view to what is called “fairing,” and 
directions are issued for cutting the plates 
to their actual size. 

Follow them to the markers. The 
markers, working in one of the open 
sheds, paint on them the rivet-holes ; any 
other piercings which may be necessary, 
and the lines at which the edges of 
transverse plates have to be bent at an 
angle. When any plate is designed for a 
position in which it must be shaped, the 
markers make a wooden pattern first, and 
it to mark from. ‘The drafting on 
floors enables such wooden patterns to be 
accurately made and pierced. 

But the mould-loft is only the master- 
floor of several. A second floor in the 
open air—that shown in one of the photo- 
graphs — is the ‘“‘scriving-board”: so 
called because the curved lines traced 
upon it are permanently scrived, or cut. 
A third is a floor of strong iron, full of 
holes like the lid of a_ pepper-castor. 
Girder-beams are pinned down upon it, 
while a little hydraulic plunger of im- 
mense power bends them to the curves 
required. 

‘The long line traced on the scriving- 
board (some of them one sees in the 
picture) are the sectional lines of iron 
frames or girders, which, at intervals within 
the keel, will strengthen it transversely. 

Every sixth frame is drawn in the 
mould-loft ; every frame drawn and _pat- 
terned on the scriving-board. By this 
latter the plate-markers are guided in 
handling plates that have to take a shape. 
In turn, plate-benders go to it for every 
shape, making a pattern of their own—a 
bent templet, with which they take the 
plate to the huge triple rolls, hydraulically 
driven, that mangle it cold to the templet’s 
curve. As this curve is to be shallow or 
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deep, the heaviest roll rides higher or 
lower above the other two. 

Look at the pictures of plate-cutting 
and plate-bending. It is done easily, 
almost without noise. What powerful 
machines! The plates might be so 
much paper. 

I confess that my favourite among 
these Goliaths is the little plunger, which 
ought to be christened David. It is too 
small and insignificant to make a picture, 
but if you imagine something the size of 
a lawn-mower, pushed about on wheels in 
the same way, with handles, you will con- 
ceive it. ‘They brace it on the iron floor 
—peg it down simply—turn a tap, and it 
begins to push with a force of 33,600 lb. 
I could watch it all day, and smile. 

But it is interesting to watch the cutting 
especially, because the swung plate, as its 
edge passes under the guillotine, has to 
be kept straight by the gang of men who 
surround it; and one sees them swayed 
a little this way or that by a gesture of 
the bearded man at the end, whose eyes 
are fixed upon the line of cut. At the 
moment, they have stopped in order to 
be photographed. ‘Their eyes should all 
be fixed upon his nearer hand. But how 
do they judge the amount of lateral 
movement he wants? His gesture, to 
left or right, is almost imperceptible. If 
you have ever tried with a pair of scissors 
to cut a piece of paper along a marked 
line, you will realise that their right 
observance of that little gesture is a 
wonderful case of almost automatic com- 
pliance. 

With the armour-plates, there is nothing 
to be done but to bolt them on. They 
come into the yard shaped, as they were 
turned out of the great furnace-mills of 
the Midlands. 

But they, too, albeit some of them are 
twelve inches thick, have to be made with 
absolute precision to the dimensions and 
shapes ordered. And think what infinite 
care must be required to secure that, 
when the great ship floats with all her 
variously distributed burden, the floors of 
the boiler and engine-rooms shall be 
horizontal, and—still more important— 
the turn-table rails be horizontal in their 
strong barbettes. The rail-paths are 
measured to 1-1oooth of an inch, and 
laid so true that they will answer to a 
spirit-level. 

A gunner will tell you that the whole 
ship is designed with an eye to his guns. 
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It is a travelling battery. He thinks of 
all its structure as being built about those 
hollow shafts that support his barbettes 
with their huge gun-carriages, and contain 
hydraulic lifts to bring up the shells from 
the lowest deck and slip them into the 
An engineer will say 
that all the rest is merely supplementary 


guns’ breeches. 


to his engines. Both are deceived. The 
shipbuilder holds the balance between 
them, accommodates their interest with 
every other. ‘That he is not called an 
engineer, while there are civil and marine 
engineers whose work is much less com- 
plex, must appear upon this showing a 
Strange irony. 

When the pictures were taken, not one 
plate of the Zhunderer had been laid; 
and yet, in the builder’s mind, she was 
perfected. 

It was dull, cold weather in March; 
but neither the day, nor the grim East 
End disordered all about us, nor the evil 
purpose, took from the fascination of the 
scene. ‘They were building the slips. 
The keel-blocks were down, heavy timbers 
stepping to the river, and lofty tripod 
hammers were driving in the iron-shod 
piles of the cradle. As much timber 
goes to make the nursing-bed of such a 
monster as would have built one of the 
old ‘‘ wooden walls.” There were many 
derricks 80 ft. high. The stairway made 
by the keel-blocks was 560 ft. in length. 
In the cradle, one-third of the ship’s 
width, there would be some three hundred 
piles, or standards, with the necessary 
staging. 

Even in the laying of a slip-way there 
is curious knowledge needed. It must 
have such a slope that the ship, when 
set free for launching, will just move 
down it and no more. Now, if you puta 
56-lb. weight on one board, and an empty 
tin box of the same size on another, and 
tilt the boards equally, you will find that 
the weight moves first. It follows that 
the heavier a ship is, the slighter the in- 
clination of the slips must be. This 
relation between weight and slope has 
been ascertained exactly. ‘The slope of 
the Zhunderer’s launching ways is three- 
quarters of an inch to the foot, and when 
the dog-shores are knocked away at her 
christening, that slope will suffice to let 
her take the water safely. 

Later, the foundation of the ship was 
being laid upon the blocks —the first keel- 
plates. On these the transverse frames 
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were riveted, jutting out on either side, 
and longitudinal plates upon the frames. 
Short transverse pieces followed, and the 
cellular double keel began to grow. ‘Then 
they would work the bulkheads in, and 
the barbette towers, and all the complex 
inner structure of engine-rooms, boiler- 
beds, store-rooms, and so on. 

From the day when the first keel-plate 
is swung into place to the day when the 
ship is armed and ready for commission, 
two years are counted. Not long ago, 
though battleships were smaller, it was 
three. ‘The difference means much to the 
shipbuilder ; and part of the marvel of his 
work is that, in taking hold of it, he has 
to think far in advance of the day’s or the 


There are in all about 3,000 workers 
engaged to build one battleship, not 
counting the clerical staff; and they in- 
clude platers, riveters, drillers, chippers, 
iron caulkers, wood caulkers, frame benders, 
anglesmiths, blacksmiths, —shipwrights, 
water testers, draftsmen, mast-makers, 
riggers, sawyers, joiners, fitters (working 
in the shop), fixers (on the ship), planers, 


engineers, brass finishers, plumbers, 
upholsterers, coppersmiths, — tinsmiths, 
painters, labourers, timekeepers, road- 


loaders, track-makers, bricklayers, pattern- 
makers, engine-drivers, and crane-drivers. 
Hardly 1 per cent. represents casual 
labour, 

For better or for worse, the leviathan is 
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The three ‘‘ Dreadnought” cruisers at sea. 


week’s requirements. It is a question not 
only of the labour to be used at every 
stage, but of getting the most out of his 
plant. That is why I found so many 
operations going on together, without 
visible and immediate reference to the 
end in view, and why there was a decep- 
tious aspect of confusion in the shipyard. 
Throughout the whole period of building 
materials arrive. They are landed at the 
quay from ocean-going vessels and from 
barges, run along a short railway, deposited, 
put through their processes as soon as 
may be, and stacked for use in the best 
available positions. These and_ their 
coming look haphazard, but are the effects 
of forethought. 


as strong and perfect as thought and skill 
can make her. She floats at last, armed 
and manned, displacing 22,500 tons of 
water, and carrying ten 12-in. guns, 
each of which is able to send an 850-lb. 
shell through 20 inches of the hardest 
armour at a range of 3,000 yards. She 
carries also sixteen 4-in. guns, not to be 
despised for their small calibre. Her 
giant engines can make a speed of more 
than 21 knots an hour, which was the 
greatest speed of armoured cruisers a few 
short years ago. Think what you will 
of her human meaning, she is a most 
wonderful piece of work, a triumph of 
design, a thing of dreadful might un- 
equalled on the seas 


The photographs at the Thames Tronworks were specially taken for the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE éy Reginald Haines. 






































The paddler. 
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ON THE SHORE OF 


WRITTEN, AND ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, BY CLIVE 


LTHOUGH the “season” at 
Ostend begins about July, yet 
many make their way across 


Channel to that favourite seaside resort 
in the early weeks of June in search of 
the bracing air for which Ostend is famous, 
and the diversions of a Continental char- 


acter which that busy watering-place 
provides. 
The town and its life is indeed so 


unlike that of an English seaside resort 
that be it in season or out of season there 
is always something to interest one. And 
are there not in the hinterland quaint 
and historic towns, picturesque villages 
and types, and the interests attaching to 
Continental country life ? 

In the days of spring and early summer 
the Digue is veritably the land of the 
tempestuous petticoat. For the wind is 
generally boisterous, if bracing, and the 
maidens and matrons who sally forth on 
to the Digue de Mer, round the corners 
of the Rue des Capucines, Rue Louise, 
Rue de Flandre and contiguous streets 
are not infrequently, as a sailor would 
say, “ brought up all standing,” and have 
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The Three Graces of the Plage, 


OSTEND. 
HOLLAND. 


some difficulty in managing the voluminous 
draperies with which they are beset. 

What a French writer has called the 
“hosiery display” upon the Digue on a 
breezy morning in May or early June is 
indeed no mere figure of speech. And 
the colour which comes into the cheeks 
of feminine promenaders is not less vivid 
than, though it is doubly as becoming as, 
the artificial roses which many of them 
have brought in their toilette cases from 
the boulevards of Paris and Brussels. 

But to see Ostend at its best one must 
visit it in the summer. A real summer, 
too, with deep blue skies and a laughing 
sunny sea to greet one, and the hotels 
along the wonderful sea-front glistening 
with all the glories of new paint and 
brilliantly polished plate-glass windows. 
It is then, and not on grey days, that the 
life of Ostend exhibits itseif in its most 
exotic, alluring and interesting phases. 

In the height of the season to put up 
at one of the magnificent hotels is ad- 
venturous for all save the wealthy. Every 
one of the hundreds of rooms will be let, 
the restaurants and sadles-a-manger will be 
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crowded with the wealthy, the famous 
and the infamous of Europe. In some 
cases even bathrooms will be utilised for 
sleeping places, and the American or 
English tourist who has not secured a bed 


in advance, but must have one at one of 


the big hotels at all costs, will pay a 
fabulous price for the accommodation. 
And are the hotel proprietors after all 
to be blamed? ‘Their season is short ; 
they give accommodation, cooking, and 
service scarcely to be surpassed even by 
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the height of the season is a long one. 
There is something in the air which seem 
ingly enables one to rise early and retire 
late for many days in succession, without 
at any rate visible ill effects—if a man. 
And if a woman, what ill effects there may 
be are skilfully remedied in front of her 
glass before she sallies forth to her morn- 
ing bath in the sparkling sea. 

Among the crowds which arrive daily 
in July from all parts of Europe by 
the “rains de luxe, by motor cars, and 

















Beauty and the Beast. 


the great caravansaries of Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and Cairo, and the people who 
come are well able to pay for the comfort 
and pleasure they seek to enjoy. 

During the season shops—shut at 
other times—will blossom forth with the 
latest creations of Parisian, Viennese and 
Brussels milliners, costumiéres and the 
fashioners of Z/ngerie, in front of whose 
great plate-glass windows will be gathered 
all the day long little groups of admiring 
women, envious of the wonderful con- 
fections displayed before their eyes. 

A pleasure-seeker’s day at Ostend in 





by other means, drawn thither by the 
attractions of this city by the North Sea, 
there will be just a few to whom the 
early morning quietude of the vast and 
wide-stretching Plage appeals. And they 
will be astir by five or six o’clock, playing 
at being pécheurs et pécheuses des crevettes 
along the silvery strand, in the pools of 
which, left by the slowly receding tide, 
dart hither and thither the nimble shrimp 
and prawn, and gleam the ivory-coloured 
starfish. 

These groups of amateur shrimpers are 
picturesque enough, but with the pic- 
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turesqueness of actors and actresses rather 
than the real thing, which one seldom 
meets except soon after dawn or at Sun- 
set, and then farther westward towards 
Middelkerke. 

Most of the men, if French or Belgians, 
are in tennis flannels, with yachting caps 
or panamas for headgear; whilst the 
women and girls will be wearing wonderful 
bathing suits or light dresses such as they 
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wading knee or 


mid-thigh deep in the 
pools in search of the elusive crevettes. 
Sometimes they pass the real thing—a man 
in oilskin trousers and havana brown frieze 
coat, pushing a huge net along the sand, 
or a stoutly built maiden with petticoats 


short to her knees and a loose serge 
blouse or guernsey, taking the chase of 
the crevette seriously, because to them it 
means not a morning’s frolic, but a 
day’s living, 





“ “on j hatwabAlemay , 





King baby, 


wear upon the Plage of mornings, but 
which from the previous day’s wear they 
do not fear to wet or crumple. And so, 
with uplifted skirts and boldly displaying 
marvellous //ngerie, these amateur pécheuses 
walk along the strand, tiny creels slung 
over their shoulders and none too effective 
copies of real shrimping-nets in their 
hands, splashing ankle-deep along the 
edge of the silvery tide, which has pearly 
shadows lurking beneath its ripples, or 





The _ breakfast 
hour is mostly 
an early one at 
Ostend—that _ is, 
early for holiday- 
makers. The 
reason is not far 
to seek. For long 
ere nine has struck 
from the clocks 
of the churches 
the beach will 
have - blossomed 
with children, 
daintily attired 
women, and men; 
the first eager to 
begin their day’s 
work of sand 
castle building 
and paddling, the 
others in search 
of cabines ere they 
have all been 
taken. Long be- 
fore ten o’clock— 
if the tide serves 
—the first of the 
gaily painted 
cabines will have 
lumbered their 
way over the sand 
down into the 
water. Half an 
hour later, and 
the shallow sea, 
which proves so 
great an attraction at Continental dains 
de mer, will be literally alive with bathers. 
We have known 1400 and more in the 
water at one time. An eager, laughing 
throng, in which swimmers are few, and 
perhaps luckily, as the sauvefage men 
who, with life-belts, horns, and signal 
flags, patrol the edge of the water, are 
mortally afraid of so dangerous an 
adventure as swimming. 

The costumes! Who, even a fashion 


















THE SHORE OF OSTEND, 














Along the Digue. 


correspondent, could adequately describe _ beloved of the British lady bather ; there is 
them? ‘They are of all shapes and types the skirtless costume associated with the 
and colours. ‘There is the decorous lady swimmer of the same _ nationality. 
skirted costume of serviceable blue serge ‘Then there are those wonderful costumes 
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in which the feminine Continental bather 
delights to disport herself. “ Close fitting 
to distraction” as an American girl de- 
scribed them—sometimes scanty almost 
beyond belief ; of colours ranging from a 
cardinal to black through the reds and 
blues and even greens. Last year two 
very daring Jdaigneuses, Parisian music- 
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bag she carries, which holds her handker- 
chief, purse, smelling bottle, powder puff 
and papier rouge. 

Even the men are gay in the colours 
they affect. Stripes—blue and white, red 
and white, green and white, green and 
gold—crimson, black, dark blue and even 
parti-coloured and quartered costumes, 
reminding one of football 














rors a 
A belle of the Plage. 


hall “ sisters,” delighted the gaping crowd 
which lines the edge of the water with 
costumes of orange and amethyst ! 

The demure Parisian, who possesses a 
perfect and milk-white skin, is seldom 
seen out of black ; donning for her morn- 
ing bathe a lacey costume which could 
almost be'tucked away in the little sor/ette 





jerseys, are worn by the 
gay and_ festive male 
bather at Ostend. 

The crowd along the 
shore is worth study too, 
It is split up into in- 
terested groups who sur- 
round the machines into 
which well-known mem- 
bers of the demi-monde 
have disappeared, to 
reappear in the water in 
startling costumes. ‘There 
the amateur and _ pro- 
fessional snap-shotters 
forgather to “snap” them 
as they come out. A 
particularly pretty, daring 
or stylishly costumed 
bather will cause the 
groups to suddenly 
coalesce and to hasten 
along the shore, regardless 
of the incoming tide. 

At the back of all 
this crowd the children 
play. Such children, too! 
—happy-faced, seldom 
hatted even if girls, often 
with curly, golden heads, 
always seemingly intent 
upon their play and on 
getting as much enjoy- 
ment as possible out of 
sand castle building, 
croquet, or kite flying. 
Few little girls are im- 
mediately distinguishable 
from their brothers; for 
frocks have been shed 
until the afternoon, and 
jerseys and knickerbockers 
form the costume for the beach. 

Near the groups are the donnes, knitting, 
reading, or nursing the newest baby, with 
keen eyes ever alert to watch their other 
charges. Often little family groups are 
formed by mothers and aunts who do not 
bathe, and grandmothers and grandfathers 
who love to watch the little ones. 























Some types of bathers. 

















A stranded mermaid. 
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Towards noon the first of the bathers 
** swish the cow’s tail,” * and the machines 
begin to creak and splash shoreward once 
more, and the stout bathing-women to 
scurry about in search of hot water for 
the bathers’ feet, or to clear the incoming 
machines of their wet costumes and Zinge. 
Then, a little later, the great exodus from 
the Plage commences towards the hotels 
and the restaurants of the town, and the 
morning is over. . 

The afternoon on the Plage-——except 
that the bathers are far fewer, and the 
costumes worn by both men and women 
more elaborate and ex rég/e—is much the 
same, But the throng upon the Digue 
itself is much thicker. Along it parade 
crowds of beautiful women, come from 
the capitals of Europe for their vacance 
chez les bains de mer, dressed in diaphan- 
ous and exquisite fabrics, which go to the 
making of afternoon toilets fit for garden- 
parties, and exhibition before the most 
critical crowd in Europe. 

If there be racing at the Hippodrome 
the Digue will be for a time almost 
deserted. That is to say, for Ostend. 
Then, after the last race, the great 
throng surges out through the castle-like 
main gates of the Hippodrome and wends 
its way back to the hotels and cafés upon 
the Digue for “ five-o’clock,” or into the 
near-by delightful grounds of the Royal 
Palace Hotel, where tennis matches and 
croquet parties are taking place, and scores 
of little groups are having tea. 

As one sits at the tea-tables on the 
lawns, at whose greenness (remembering 
their basis of sand) one wonders, scraps 
of conversation reach one. “Voila! La 
Guerro! She is wearing her diamonds ; 
they are worth a million francs.” ‘“ That 
is the Duchess of Chantenoaille, who ran 
away with her chauffeur last month.” 
“ Anglaise / mais oui, elle est belle.” ‘‘That 
is the Prince de Sorgnon. He is at 
the Splendide with Mlle Ricordi of 
the Alcazar.” That is Monsieur Vert. 
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He is ill named, for he made eighty 
thousand francs at baccarat last ‘Vhursday.” 
And so on, amid a ripple of laughter and 
a frémissement of gaiety. 

Then, as the sun sinks down into the 
sea, the crowd on the Digue, in the 
restaurants and cafés, and in the grounds 


of the hotels, thins. People hurry back 
to their hotels to dress for dinner: the 
men, many of them reluctantly, most of 
the women eagerly, because for them it 
means the putting on of the grande toilette 
of the day, the reaching of the highest 
point of their sartorial magnificence. 

About seven the restaurants of the 
great hotels along the Digue, whose vast 
plate-glass windows are like those of huge 
shops, begin to fill with beautiful women, 
exquisitely dressed, who take their places 
at the window-tables in front of a gaping 
throng, five or six or more deep, with a 
sang-froid which is astonishing. 

Dinner done, there comes the exodus 
of diners along the Digue to the Kursaal, 
Others will make their way to La Scala, 
the music-hall in the narrow street just 
off the Digue, where one is always sure of 
an entertainment distinguished by bright- 
ness, vivacity, and charming costumes. 
It may not be exactly the show for /a jeune 
fille, who has good eyesight and a work- 
ing knowledge of French. But Ostend 
does not cater, save in its tennis-courts 
and its Plage, for da jeune fille, arid if 
she wanders into La Scala and certain 
cafés—well, it is she or her escort who is 
to blame. 

Then quite late, when the great audi- 
ences of La Scala and the theatre have 
flowed out upon the pavement and have 
dispersed, Maxim’s and the Grand Café 
de la Terrasse, and the cafés of the Digue 
and those in the vicinity of the Kursaal, 
will fill up with patrons. And not until 
the lights begin to be put out in the 
hotels, and the streets to become de- 
serted, will the last of the pleasure seekers 
make their way home. 


* An iron rod with a knob at the end projecting from’ the back of the machine, which is 
wagged as a signal that the bather is ready to come ashore. 
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THE PRINCE AND THE TYPEWRITER. 


BY FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLS, 


IS Serene Highness the Grand 

H Duke of Ehrenbreitstein was in 

a mental state midway between 

fury and despair. Quite lately he had 

had to disown his daughter, Princess 

Carlotta, for eloping on a tandem bicycle 

with the Court dentist, and now his son, 

Prince Theodor, was also threatening to 
disgrace the House with a mésa//iance. 

The perverse boy had begun by pro- 
fessing himself a Radical, declaring in 
defiance, as it seemed to the Grand Duke, 
of the most patent facts, that all men 
were equal in the sight of Heaven. Now 
he was arguing, just as if the age of 
miracles had not passed, that love levelled 
ranks. It was a case of horrors accumu- 
lating on horrors’ head, 

“T won’t stand it,” said the Grand 
Duke. “I’m ” he explained, in fact, 
what he wished to happen to him if he 
stood it; and he went on to give advice. 

“Tf you want to get married, my boy, 
I'll find a wife for you myself; and if 
you want to have your fling first, have it. 
I shan’t grudge the expense. Go to 
Paris, When I was a young man in 
Paris : 

He chuckled at the gay recollection— 
that was the sort of Grand Duke he was ; 
but Prince Theodor did not meet him 
half way. He was not a prig; in many 
matters, indeed, he had a keen sense of 
humour. The grandeur of Grand Dukes, 
for example, struck him as something 
inexpressibly comic; he had even gone 
so far as to ridicule that grandeur in 
anonymous contributions to the satirical 
Republican organ, Socialismus, ~ But the 
thought of gallant adventure failed to 
amuse him. It never does amuse a 
young man who is in love four le bon 
motif, Instead of laughing, Prince Theo- 
dor produced a photograph. 

“'lhere—what do you think of that?” 
he asked triumphantly; and the Grand 
Duke could not refuse to compliment 
him on his taste. 

“She’s a remarkably fine girl,” he 
admitted. “If I were a bit younger, my 








boy, I’d try to cut you out; and even as 
it is, well, *pon my word———” 

He drew himself up, twirled his mous- 
tache, and admired himself in the glass. 
That, it must. be repeated, was the sort 
of Grand Duke he was. He did not 
relent; he did not change his point of 
view ; but he asked questions. 

“Where did you pick her up? Who 
is she? Whatis she? A ballet girl?” 

“She’s a typewriter,” replied Prince 
Theodor. 

“*A typewriter? What on earth is a 
typewriter?” asked the Grand Duke, who 
lived on too Olympian a height to keep 
himself-informed about modern inventions. 

Prince Theodor explained what type- 
writing was. He further explained —for 
that also was necessary—that typewriting 
machines were not worked by steam, or 
electricity, or petrol engines, but by the 
fingers of women, who were often young 
and fascinating. Ile added that this 
particular typewriter was an American 
lady—a Miss Hattie B. Spencer—and 
was employed in the office of Socialismus. 

That was the climax. Miss Hattie B. 
Spencer was not only a daughter of the 
people ; she was in the employment of an 
enemy of the Grand-ducal House. The 
Grand Duke fumed. It was as if he had 
unmasked a conspiracy to proclaim a 
Republic in his dominions. In vain did 
Prince Theodor assure him that Miss 
Spencer was as virtuous as she was 
beautiful. 

“Virtuous, indeed! What’s that got 
to do with it? Anybody can be virtuous. 
But a woman in that position P 

He veritably spluttered in his rage. 
The gist of his spluttering was that he 
declined to recognise a virtue which pre- 
sumed to override social distinctions. It 
was not virtue at all, he said; it was the 
veiled sedition of an intriguing minx. 
He would not tolerate such virtue; he 
would put his foot down on it. Prince 
Theodor must give him his promise to 
abandon all idea of marrying the young 
woman, or else 
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“Or else?” 
calmly. 

** Or else I’ll cut you off with a shilling ; 
and how will you earn your living then ?” 

Prince Theodor seemed to reflect, but 
not to be disconcerted. 

“T don’t know,” he said; “but there 
are several ways. I might write, for 
instance. I shouldn’t wonder if they’d 
rather like to have me on Socialismus. 
If I offered to write my reminiscences of 
life at the Court of Ehrenbreitstein———” 

The Grand Duke fumed more furiously 
than ever, but felt that the time had come 
to act as well as to fume. 

“Tl talk this over with the Grand 
Duchess,” he said. “In the meantime 
report yourself to Colonel von Hagenau, 
and tell him that you’re under arrest by 
my orders.” 

Prince Theodor withdrew and obeyed. 
Arrest merely meant, of course, that he 
sprawled on a sofa in his private suite of 
apartments, attended by a deferential 
subaltern, who smoked and drank with 
him, and listened sympathetically to his 
confidences. 

“His Serene Highness ’ll find himself 
up against Socialismus,” he assured the 
subaltern ; ‘Sand Soctalismus is a hard 
thing to be up against. Soctalismus 
doesn’t give any points away. I see to 
that myself. Do you remember that little 
controversy about the throne ?” 

“ Ha-ha!” laughed Lieutenant Baron 
von Emmerich; and the incident had 
certainly been diverting. 

Soctalismus had derided the throne, 
not as an institution, but as an article of 
furniture. It had said, in its vulgar way, 
that thrones were uncomfortable; that 
one could not very well smoke a pipe on 
a throne, or loll on a throne with one’s 
feet on the mantelpiece, or even sit on 
it, as one could on a sofa, with one’s arm 
round a girl’s waist. That had been bad 
enough; but worse had followed. The 
Grand Duke, in his wrath, had made 
the mistake of demanding, not only an 
apology, but a retractation ; and Sociad- 
ismus had retracted. 

“His Serene Highness,” Socialismus 
had then written, ‘has kindly drawn our 
attention to an error in our last issue. 
His Serene Highness instructs us to state 
that one cam smoke a pipe on a throne, 
that one cam loll on a throne with one’s 
feet on the mantelpiece, and that one can 
sit on a throne, just as on a sofa, with 


asked Prince Theodor 
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one’s arm round a girl’s waist. The 
matter is one on which his Serene High- 
ness obviously speaks with unimpeachable 
authority.” 

The demand for the retractation having 
been preferred in writing, the Grand Duke 
had had no choice but to pocket the 
affront ; and the Court and the country 
had been dissolved in laughter at his 
expense—the more so as they knew what 
sort of a Grand Duke he was; and the 


Prince and the subaltern made merry 
together over the recollection. 


‘**T wrote that myself,” Prince Theodor 
chuckled; and then he produced the 
photograph which the Grand Duke had 
admired, and called upon Lieutenant 
Baron von Emmerich to admire it also. 

“An uncommonly fine girl,” he too 
agreed; and the Prince became senti- 
mental, 

Miss Hattie B. Spencer, he repeated, 
was as good as she was beautiful, and as 
clever as she was good. Life without her 
would be a blank; love in a cottage with 
her would be heaven. She was as proud 
as any princess—but in her own way. 
She had no haughty airs, but plenty of 
self-respect. She had all the resourceful- 
ness, and all the vivacity of the New 
World. ‘Though her lover was kept away 
from her, he could trust her to be true 
to him; and she would find a means of 
using the influence of Socia/ismus to soften 
the Grand Duke’s hard heart. 

“Ts that possible?” asked Lieutenant 
Baron von Emmerich sceptically. 

“T think so,” replied the Prince. “A 
press campaign, you know—the new jour- 
nalism—they understand these things in 


America”; and the press campaign was, 
in fact, beginning, though very quietly 
as yet. 


It began with the publication of a short 
story—a literary form in which Socia/- 
ismus often wrapped up its criticisms of 
affairs of State. The short story related 
the love of a Prince for a typewriter. It 
pictured the Prince renouncing his rank 
for the typewriter’s sake, the Prince’s royal 
father turning him out of the palace to 
face the world in poverty, and the lovers 
putting their heads together and consider- 
ing how to deal with the situation. 

‘Should they drown themselves in the 
cold waters of the rolling river? No—a 
thousand times no. Far rather would 
they exhibit themselves for hire in all the 
Variety ‘Theatres of his Serene Highness’s 
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dominions. Far rather would they be- “T wonder how his Serene Highness 
come strolling musicians, and perform on _ will like that?” Prince Theodor speculated 
the cornet and the barrel-organ, collecting when his copy of Socialismus was brought 
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***What the Dickens is that noise?'” 


the coppers of the multitude underneath up to him; and the Grand Duke naturally 


the Palace walls. Et cetera. “To be did not like it at all. 
continued in our next.” “That’s meant for 


us, my dear,” he 
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said, flourishing the journal in the Grand 
Duchess’s face. 
“Yes; I suppose 
Duchess agreed. 
“Of course it is; it’s a threat. It’s 
what they mean to do. And how the 
dickens I’m to prevent them from doing 
it ; 


it is,” the Grand 





*“Can’t you expel the girl from the 
territory ?” the Grand Duchess suggested. 

“Not very well—not in these demo- 
cratic times. The American Minister 
would ask for explanations, and, ‘pon my 
word, I don’t know what explanation I 
could give him. They’re very touchy, 
those Americans-—very sensitive on points 
of honour. No, no; that won’t do at all. 
But——” 

He hesitated ; his words hung fire ; but 
he came out with them at last. 

“The boy showed me her photograph, 
my dear, and—she’s a remarkably fine 
irl.” 

‘Well, what of that?” asked the Grand 
Duchess stiffly. 

“Well, it occurred to me, my dear, 
that if I were to see her and appeal to 
her better feelings “s 

“Perhaps your Serene Highness had 
better leave that sort of thing to me,” the 
Grand Duchess interrupted. 

But the Grand Duke waved his hand 
at her impatiently. 

“Not at all, my dear—not at all,” he 
said. “It is never of the least use for 
one woman to appeal to another woman’s 
better feelings. No woman ever believes 
that any other woman fas any better 
feelings. Besides, I know you, my dear, 
and I know exactly what you’d do in the 
case. You'd taik to the young woman 
just as if you were scolding the servant, 
and—she’d lose her temper. I, on the 
other hand, shall speak to her in a gentle, 
fatherly way, and—and if 

“Make a fool of yourself, I’ve no 
doubt,” the Grand Duchess once more 
interrupted. 

“My dear! 
Duke protested. 

“Just as you did in the case of that 
little discussion about the throne.” But 
the Grand Duke was not to be diverted 
from his purpose. 

‘““My dear,” he urged, “you really 
must not keep on bringing that up against 
me. Besides, the two things are different. 
I may not know how to write to a jour- 
nalist, but I do know how to talk to a 











my dear!” the Grand 
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Practice makes perfect, 
my dear; and I’ve had a good deal of 


young woman 
practice in my time.” 

He had had, in fact, more practice than 
the Grand Duchess liked; she did not 
wish him to have any more practice. 
That was the reason why she was so stiff 
with him. But he was obstinate, and he 
knew where to draw the line; he had 
always, so far, drawn it on the right side 
of scandal ; whereas Prince ‘Theodor was 
threatening to provoke a scandal of the 
gravest order. If the Grand Duke could 
really prevent a mésalliance by chucking 
a typewriter under the chin-—— 

‘*Ah, well, I suppose it’s a choice of 
evils,” the Grand Duchess conceded. 

“Just so, my dear; it’s a choice of 
evils. You’ve put it very happily,” the 
Grand Duke repeated. 

“And, whatever you do, you won't 
make a fool of yourself?” 

** My dear! my dear!” 

“And you won’t let her make a fool of 
you ?” 

He promised eagerly ; one might almost 
say that he promised abjectly. 

“T’ll take every precaution, my dear,” 
he said—“ every precaution, I assure you.” 

He fully meant to do so; and, to the 
very best of his ability, he did so. If he 
had had to do with one of his own 
subjects instead of a resourceful young 
American girl, no doubt his precautions 
would have sufficed. 

His visit to Miss Hattie B. Spencer 
was so arranged as to be unexpected and 
to attract as little attention as possible. 
He drove to the office of Socialismus in 
a closed carriage, accompanied by a 
single gentleman-in-waiting, without out- 
riders, or escort, or any of the _para- 
phernalia of grand-ducal pomp. It was 
the gentleman-in-waiting whose name was 
sent up; but the Grand Duke accompanied 
the gentleman-in-waiting up the staircase, 
left him outside the door, and entered 
the room alone. 

First he would dazzle the typewriter 
with his grandeur; then he would coax 
her with his fatherly ways, and talk her 
over, That was his programme ; and it 
really looked as if he would succeed in 
carrying it out. He did not know that 
he had been recognised as he stepped 
out of the carriage, and that hasty 
communications had passed, by means 
of a speaking-tube, between the type 
writer and another member of the staff. 
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So he began with compliments—those 
compliments for which’ he was famous 
throughout the length and breadth of his 
dominions. 

“Well, my dear young lady, I can’t 
find fault with my boy’s taste,” he began 
in his fatherly way. “He told me you 
were a remarkably fine girl, and so you 
are, If only I were a bit younger——” 

He knew, by experience, that that was 
the way to get round ladies of the theatre, 
and he had no doubt that that was also 


the way to conciliate typewriters. It: 


took him a little aback to find that Miss 
Hattie B. Spencer accepted the compli- 
ments with a queenly air, as her due; 
but he nevertheless passed on, by an 
easy transition, to deplore the inconvenient 
divinity which hedged grand-ducal houses. 

“\We sometimes have to trample on 
our feelings, my dear. ‘That is the 
terrible drawback of our position. We 
have to do our duty—and duty is a very 
painful thing. Sacrifices are called for— 
sacrifices on both sides. I don’t want to 
be severe with you, I want to break it 
to you as gently as possible is 

He took the typewriter’s hand as he 
said that. It was as if he thought that 
his doing so would make his decision 
easier to bear. When he observed that 
the typewriter did not withdraw her 
hand, he believed that he had won the 
victory. It only remained for him to 
console her; for she was crying, and 
evidently needed consolation. 

“That’s a good girl,” he said. “Any- 
thing that I can do for you, you know — 
anything in reason——” 

The one thing, it seemed to him—the 
one reasonable thing—that he could do 
for her at the moment was to kiss her. 
She was just the sort of girl he would 
like to kiss, though she was not the sort 
of girl he wished his son to marry. By 
kissing her, he thought, he would bring 
her to a mood in which she would be 
willing to accept a pecuniary solatium, 
offered on condition that she left his 
dominions at once and never saw Prince 
Theodor again. So: 

“There’s a dear little girl I knew 
you were going to be reasonable” ; and, 
as she did not resist, he drew her to him, 
and imprinted a fatherly kiss upon her lips. 

And then: “ Click!” 

“What the dickens is that noise? 
What the deuce is the meaning of that 
flash of lightning ?” 





AND 
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So the Grand Duke exclaimed in tones 
as startled as if the Grand Duchess had 
caught him in the act. He released the 
girl from his embrace, and sprang back, 
as he spoke. She sprang back also, an 
equal distance; and the Grand Duke 
perceived, to his horror and amazement, 
that she was latfghing. It was a new 
experience to him. No girl whom he 
had kissed had ever laughed at him 
before. He knitted his grand-ducal 
brows ; he was within an ace of stamping 
his grand-ducal foot, and shaking his 
grand-ducal fist. 

‘“What in MHeaven’s name is the 
meaning of this?” he demanded, in 
accents which seemed to prelude the 
consignment of Miss Hattie B. Spencer 
to the deepest dungeon in the Schloss ; 
and then he stepped forward as if he had 
some idea of taking her by the shoulder 
and shaking her, 

She evaded him, and glided out of his 
reach. ‘The roll-top desk, with the Rem- 
ington on it, stood between them. ‘The 
Grand Duke, acting on the impulse, began 
to chase the typewriter round it, but 
presently remembered his dignity, and 
stopped. She faced him across it hysteri- 
cally, with tears in her eyes and laughter 
on her lips; and then she blurted out 
her answer to his question, like one who 
was half ashamed, and yet was determined 
to be brazen. 

“T think it was ,” she began ; and 
then she broke down and made a fresh 
start. “I think perhaps it was one of the 
Socialismus photographers.” 

The Grand Duke’s closely cropped hair 
bristled with indignation. He thought 
more than he said. One of the photo- 
graphers indeed! What the 

“T think perhaps ” She nearly 
broke down under his ferocious stare, but 
she managed to get it out. “I think 
perhaps he was taking a snapshot of your 
Serene Highness for our special Christmas 
number.” 

The Grand Duke staggered. Un- 
doubtedly he would have shaken the type- 
writer if he could have reached her; but 
she was still separated from him by the 
roll-top desk, and she was active. More- 
over, for anything that he knew to the 
contrary, the photographer might still be 
there, waiting to snapshot him a second 
time. Nor would it have been digni- 
fied for him, in the circumstances, to 
call for help. ‘There remained nothing 
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for him to do except to parley and try to 
make terms. 

“You wouldn’t dare to publish that 
photograph,” he first gasped. “ If you do, 
Yl y 

But he did not know what he would do. 
Soctalismus, though edited in his capital, 
was, for precautionary réasons, printed on 
the other side of the frontier; and Miss 
Hattie B. Spencer was an American sub- 
ject, and had committed no offence of 
which the law of the land took cognisance. 
She was within her rights, as both the 
Supreme Court and the American Minister 
would probably agree, in preserving this 
irrefutable record of the fact that the 
Grand Duke had kissed her. And if she 
chose to send a copy of the record to the 
Grand Duchess—the Grand Duke was 
more afraid of that than of anything. 

He listened, therefore, as calmly as he 
could, while the typewriter negotiated 
with him across the roll-top desk. 

“T don’t want it to be published,” she 
said. ‘I don’t zwanther Serene Highness 
the Grand Duchess to see it. But iE 

She paused as if to indicate that it was 
the Grand Duke’s turn to say something. 
He said nothing, not knowing exactly what 
to say; so she began again, pleading 
and wheedling this time: 

“I’m so sorry. I guess you think it 
wasn’t a fair trick to play. I guess you 
think it looks like blackmail. Maybe it 
does. But I did it because I loved him. 
They say all’s fair in love, you know. 
Haven’t you sometimes thought that, 
yourself ? ” 

The Grand Duke did not like the per- 
sonal appeal, and tried to evade it. 

“Well, ’pon my word,” he began; but 
the girl peered at him over the roll-top 
desk, and pressed her advantage. 

“We're proud, you see, we Americans 
—just as proud in our own way as you 
royal families. You mustn’t think you 
can treat us like those girls you take out 
of the theatres. You can’t. We're much 
too independent and high-spirited. If 
princes fall in love with us, they’ve got 
to marry us in the open, honourable way. 
And why shouldn’t they? ‘That’s what I 
want to know. Can your Serene Highness 
tell me any reason why they shouldn’t ? ” 

He could have told her of many 
reasons if he had been free to speak his 
mind; but he was not free to speak it. 
In that photograph the girl held a trump 
card ; and the look of pluck in her eyes 
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showed the Grand Duke that she would 
not be afraid to play it. So he still 
listened. 

** Prince Theodor’s promised to marry 
me whether you let him or not. He isn’t 
the heir to the throne, and he’s quite 
willing to abdicate what rights he has. 
Only, he doesn’t want to see his wife 
treated as if she was dirt under his family’s 
feet. He’d do anything to avoid that, 
and he told me to do anything to avoid 
it too ; and so ‘i 

The menace was obvious; and yet, at 
the same time, the entreaty was sincere. 
Their joint effect on the Grand Duke 
might be difficult to analyse. He was 
afraid ; but he also admired the pluck of 
the girl who frightened him, and he 
admired her beauty also. 

“Say now, your Serene Highness. 
Supposing the American Minister were to 
present me at Court ‘ts 

It was a direct challenge this time, and 
the Grand Duke had to take it up. He 
hesitated for a moment; he weighed 
chances; he considered the probable 
wrath of the Grand Duchess ; and then: 

“If the American Minister presented 
you? Yes, that might make a difference. 
Ill talk to him about it, and then I'll see 
the Grand Duchess.” 

“How good of you! 
you !” 

She said it with an impulsive sincerity 
which went straight to his heart; and 
there was no longer any need, either from 
his point of view or from hers, why a 
piece of furniture should stand between 
them. 

“You're a good girl,” he said. ‘ You're 
a better girl than I thought. You may 
rely on me. I'll talk the Grand Duchess 
over. And, now—there are no_photo- 
graphers about, are there?” 

“No.” 

“Then come and give your father-in-law 
a kiss.” 

And she did so. She kissed him 
frankly, and they were friends. It was 
agreed that the negative of the photograph 
should be handed to him on the wedding 
day, and that Prince Theodor should be 
released from his arrest and informed of 
his happiness at once. 

“Tt won’t be the easiest matter in the 
world to explain all this to the Grand 
Duchess,” the Grand Duke was thinking, 
“but it is easier than it would have 
been to explain that photograph.” 





How good of 




















“They can read unutterable things in 





each other's eyes.” 





THE PARIS FIVE-O’CLOCK., 


BY CHARLES 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROSE LE QUESNE. 


EARS ago Parisians took tea 
medicinally. ‘They bought it, 
probably, at the chemist’s, and 

they looked upon it asa healing decoction, 
good for les maladies de lestomac. It was 
regarded as more agreeable than lime- 
blossoms, and Jess nauseous than camo- 
mile. The great Exhibition of 1900 
changed that. One of the most hand- 
some structures in that vast area of 
palaces was the Ceylon Pavilion. Here 
Were dispensed cups of grateful Bohea. 
Parisians were astonished at the fragrance 
and flavour of the beverage that consoled 
the Orientals centuries ago, and was now 
being introduced to modern Athens. 


With the speed of Jonah’s gourd, tea- 
houses sprang up in various parts of the 
city. They flourished like a green bay-tree. 
Parisians began to ffock there of an after- 
noon, You saw everywhere, in fashion- 
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able as well as residential quarters, “le 
five-o’clock 4 quatre heures” Doubtless 
the tea was better than the English. For 
some reason there came a set-back to 
the habit; the affirmation of the exfente 
brought it into life again. The vogue 
has become more furious than ever. 
Every street has its tea-shop—sometimes 
a string of them. Every self-respecting 
hotel has its tea-hour, out of which it 
makes a vast deal of money. 


Crotchets and Crumpets. 


The Champs Elysées is, aS every one 
knows, the highway of fashion, and it is 
here that the habit of drinking tea has 
taken deepest root. At one of the great 
caravanserais which line this splendid and 
spacious thoroughfare, the “‘ five-o’clock ” 
has been elevated into a function of the 
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greatest social importance. If you would 
have a seat at one of the tables, especially 
of a Sunday afternoon in the season, you 
must arrive as early as three o'clock, 
Even then you will find a mob of 
carriages before the door, with cockaded 
footmen beside the coachmen or the 
chauffeurs. Royalty iz partibus, certainly, 
diplomacy in active service, struggles to 
get in at that door, to seat itself at one of 
the little tables, 
to taste the ex- 
cellent cherry 
cake and to 
drink the stimu- 
lating cup of tea. 

Next door is 
another function, 
just as great in 
its way, with 
perhaps a shade 
less distinction in 
its guests. Here 
a red-coated 
band plays, 
mounted upon 
a dais, whilst a 
frivolous world 
makes a pretence 
of listening as it 
crunches crum- 
pets and sips 
from tiny cups. 
When the or- 
chestra is 
warmed by this 
atmosphere of 
tea and intimacy, 
it begins to sing 
a vocal chorus 
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digging for gold on the Paris Rand. Is 
it necessary to say, to you who have read 
the papers, that they seek not gold, but 
the damage done by the recent floods to 
underground works of all sorts ? 

If we pursue our way along the famous 
Rue de Rivoli, which speaks with special 
eloquence to every Englishman, and which 
seems to lie in wait for him in little shops, 
where the prices range according to his 
appearance, we 
shall certainly 
come upon other 
places where they 
drink tea. One 
of the most in- 
teresting is situ- 
ated on the first 
floor above a 
book-shop—a 
shop that bears 
a household 
name. Here we 
are in the very 
atmosphere of 
england, tem- 
pered by some- 
thing that is not 
English, but just 
le dernier chic 

arisien. It is 
the latest thing, 
you know, to 
take your tea in 
English sur- 
roundings, at- 
tended by an 
‘nglish waitress, with an 
eye cast sympathetically, if 
not comprehendingly, over 
the English _ illustrated 
publications. 


The Bun Entente. 


It is so facile to glide 


to its strings: 

songs from the 

sunny South, ; 

haunting melo- + 

dies that float - y 

about the boule- “Somebody enters breathlessly, as if relentless 
vards, which hounds were following upon her track.” 


have been born 
in London or Vienna. This tea-room 
is so popular every day of the year that 
I suppose thousands of pounds are made 
annually thereby. 

Travelling down town you arrive at 
other tea-places—notably a fine hotel 
at one corner of the Place de la Con- 
corde, that square which is the glory of 
Europe, notwithstanding that to-day it is 
studded with little “workings,” surrounded 
by green palisadings, as if some one were 


into English, without know- 
ing any, when you have 
resolved to adopt the English tea-habit. 
“ Deux thés et un toast.” How easy it is! 
There you are: almost English at once. 
She with the neat apron, the carefully 
brushed hair, and the brilliant com- 
plexion of an English girl will under- 
stand. And the toasted, buttered bun— 
what could be more English? what could 
speak more eloquently of Oxford Street, 
with a backward allusion to Bays- 
water and Surbiton? ‘The whole of the 
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English constitution seems to be wrapped 
up in that penny bun, just as it is in 
the old-fashioned casemented windows, 
the low-browed ceilings, the wide fire- 
places, and _ ingle-nook, the brown 
earthenware service on:the table, and 


those plum-puddings in the rounded 
basin which appear, discreetly, about 


Christmas-time. 

Tea-drinking seems to lead directly 
either to English-speaking or to play- 
ing golf. You cannot call for crumpets 
in French with any self-respect any more 
than you can translate all the terms of golf 
in the pure idiom of Moliére. Even your 
caddy, French-born though he be, learns 
to say “All right” and “ Hard luck!” if 
the circumstances and the prospects of a 
tip make it worth while to commiserate. 
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The Cup and the Lip. 


Pursuing your journey across Paris in 
search of tea, you will find a very strong- 
hold in the Rue Cambon. There is no 
street where the habit flourishes as here. 
If Cambon were not already distinguished 
as a name and worth commemorating, 
Parisians might do worse than change 
the title of the street to ‘Rue du Thé.” 
There is a real plantation here, carefully 
watered by English enterprise. I like a 
tiny suite of rooms, which gives directly 
on the street. The sound of voices, soft 
and subdued, mingles with the aroma of 
a dozen teapots. In the soft haze of 
escaping steam you outline the features 
of piquante Parisiennes, picturesquely 
shaded by large and drooping hats. 














“Sitting out at little tables covered with shiny white cloths.” 











Under lee of a wide-spreading brim is 
the figure of a man, intent on looking 
at the owner of the hat. His eyes meet 
hers; they smile. They are, evidently, 
wrapped up in each other's society—ob- 
livious of a watchful world. 

There is a little commotion. Some- 
body enters breathlessly, as if relentless 
hounds were following upon her track. 
She sweeps in, like a whirlwind, and 
comes to rest in a chair in the corner, 
where she sits glow- 
ing, her eyes dilating 
with excitement, her 
lips parted, her cheeks 
rosy red with the flush 
of her emotion. “A 
love-affair, I am _ sure,” 
murmurs a_ neighbour. 
“Where is he?” 

We are not left long 
in doubt. He duly 
arrives—a_ somewhat 
handsome he, with a 
moustache that curls 
wilfully, a pair of speak- 
ing eyes, and animated 
features: a well-built 
man, suited in English 
cloth, with an English 
cut @ la Francaise. He, 
too, feels the importance 
of the occasion—the 
desperate character of 
the adventure. He 
begins to smile in a 
nervous way, and takes 
her hand—that little 
white hand that had 
been drumming im- 
patiently on the table 
before he arrived. I 
wonder what he is say- 
ing ?—but she _ looks 
pleased ; she has com- 
prehended. Is it a 


great ‘‘affaire”? After- “The Armenonville tea lady.” fightforteahere and stab 


wards we learn’ by 

channels, open only to habitués, that the 
two are cousins, and are presently to be 
married. It is the first time they have 
had tea together, alone—that is to say, 
without the presence of parents: a mo- 
mentous occasion. This tea habit is, 
clearly, destructive of bourgeois customs 
and safeguards. They are quite unmind- 
ful of our speculations as to their identity. 
‘They only know that, separated by two 
cups of tea and two pieces of buttered 
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toast, they can read unutterable things 
in each other’s eyes. 


The Cup of Royalty. 


You certainly cannot neglect the Place 
Vendome. There is an hostel near by, 
famous for its “tea.” Here Royalty sits 
in company with the smartest members of 
cosmopolitan society. It is a_ brilliant 
scene, as you look in upon it, on a fine 

May afternoon. They 
are sitting out at 
little tables covered 

. with shiny white 
cloths and _ garnished 
with bright silver 
services. ‘lhe flowers 
in the women’s "hats 
vie with the blooms in 
the garden border: a 
brilliant, chattering 
group of people, who 
represent all that is 
elegant in and out of 
the Courts of Europe. 

Striking diagonally 
across the square, you 
may come at another 
tea-place, where the 
English note is upper- 
most—the note of 
fashionable rather than 
ef familiar England. 
This enterprise has 
blossomed from the day 
when the Queen, then 
Princess of Wales, drank 
tea in this society. Of 
course we cannot forget 
a great place along the 
Rue de_ Rivoli, with 
branchestablishments in 
London, at Aix-les-Bains 
—I know not where be- 
side. Rank and fashion 


cakes with little forks. 
The “ five-o’clock” is rapidly driving 
out the “goiter,” which hitherto held 
sway. Parisiennes feasted on_ pastry, 
syrups, and a little wine—Madeira, for 
choice—before they learned to like the 
uninebriating brew. Yet the “gofiter” 
still exists, to some extent. Of those that 
combine the two systems, the old and 
the new, the “gofiter” and the English 
five-o’clock, Armenonville and the Res- 

taurant de Madrid are the best known. 





"She would steal a brief, shy glance at him, 
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2 LL nice people lead double lives 
—at any rate, when they are 


young,” said Murgatroyd. Some 
one laughingly demurred. ‘“ But it is so,” 
he protested. ‘They can’t help it. The 
facts of existence are too heavy and 
stodgy for average youthful consumption. 
Reality is too dull and hard and ugly, 
too lacking in light and shade, to say 
nothing of form and comeliness, for the 
unfledged mind. And so the young 
people, if they are really nice, have 
recourse to dreams. They weave the 
romantic pattern of their fancies into 
the drab fabric of their daily existence ; 
and so contrive to forget What Is in the 
delights of imagining What Might Be.” 
He paused. “If you like,” he said, “I 
will tell you a story—I could tell you 
a dozen—to illustrate the truth of what 
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and wonder about him, and so pass on.” 


FIRES. 


BY EDWIN PUGH. 


I say.” And, Murgatroyd being a notable 
raconteur, we suffered him gladly. 


There was a girl named Amy (he 
began) who every morning used to meet 
a young man named Robert. She would 
steal a brief, shy glance at him, and 
wonder about him, and so pass on. But 
he seemed not to notice her. They were 
utter strangers in the sense that they had 
never exchanged a word in their lives; 
and yet they were not strangers in that 
they were so familiar to one another. He 
was always going eastward, to the City ; 
and she westward, to a Court dressmaker’s 
establishment in Great Portland Street. 
Their place of meeting was the unsavoury 
Euston Road: that part of it which is 
largely given over to stonemasons’ yards 
and metal-works. The young man was 
Edwin Pugh. 
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so obviously poor that even her idealism 
could not transform his neat shabbiness 
into purple and fine linen, or translate 
him into anything more noble than a 
clerk, And she... ? I have said that 
he seemed not to notice her. But even 
if he had had the illusive eyes of a lover 
he could not have invested her with any 
charm above that of a rather pathetic 
air of virginal innocence and a certain 
delicacy of feature that needed to be 
warmed up, and cheered up, and fed up, 
before it could develop into prettiness. 

Now Amy worked, nine or ten hours 
a day, in the society of four other girls, 
all older and more worldly-wise than 
herself. These other girls had each her 
own private and particular sweetheart or 
sweethearts: adorable young men of a 
colossal magnificence, bold in speech and 
action, and of fashionable exterior, who 
took them to theatres and music-halls 
and ball-rooms, bought them flowers and 
chocolates and perfumes, and even gave 
them trinkets and bangles. ‘These gifts 
were, of course, duly exhibited in the 
work-room, and exclaimed upon, and 
coveted, and sampled by each girl in turn, 
to a running accompaniment of shrill 
commentary and rapturous, admiring out- 
cries. Often the fat, indulgent Madame 
would burst in upon them during one of 
these transports, demanding to know what 
the noise was about, and declaring that 
this sort of thing would never do, only to 
. end byherself joining in the ecstatic chorus. 

“But you, my dear,” she had said to 
Amy, on more than one occasion— you 
have never anything to show for your 
beautiful eyes.” 

And Amy would blush and 
shamefacedly : “No, Madame.” 

“Ah, well!” Madame would cry, “your 
time will come, As yet you are so very 
young. You can wait,” 

But Amy began to feet at last that, 
though she was so very young, she could 
not wait much longer for some satisfaction, 
however paltry, of the dull, incessant 
craving at her heart. 

The one girl with whom Amy was at 
all intimate was the brilliant little brunette, 
Flora. Flora was plump and brisk and 
pert, a little crude and harsh on the 
surface, but full of a ripe juicy sweetness 
within, like a winter-apple. She confided 
in Amy more than in any of the others. 
All her love vicissitudes, all her hopes and 
fears and regrets, all her woes and all her 
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blisses, she poured out of the fulness of 
her nature into Amy’s sympathetic ear, 
And presently Amy began to feel that 
she was somehow lacking in the obli- 
gations of friendship because she had no 
similar sweet secrets to offer in exchange, 
She could not have defined the feeling, 
but it was as if she behaved unfairly in 
not reciprocating Flora’s trust. And yet, 
as she frequently asked herself: How 
could she possibly talk about what had 
never happened to her personally? Never- 
theless, those foolish, uneasy qualms con- 
tinued to torment her ; and one day she 
fell to a strange temptation through her 
desire to allay them. 

“What would you say if I told you that 
I had a sweetheart too?” she asked Flora. 

“ Just tell me and see,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“Tt isn’t exactly an engagement, you 
know,” Amy explained, with a tense, pale 


face. “It’s only an understanding as 
yet.” Flora nodded intelligently. ‘‘ He’s 


rather poor. In fact, he is only a clerk,” 
continued Amy; ‘and I don’t think he 
could afford to marry me for—oh! ever 
so long. Still és 
** How romantic!” cried Flora. “ Now 
in all my affairs—that’s the worst of 
them !—there is never a hitch of any 
kind. But go on. What’s his name ?— 
what’s he like ?” 

And Amy, now rendered desperate, 
began to invent details. As she went on, 
however, she became more glib; and 
suddenly it struck her that this was no 
imaginary person she described, but the 
unknown young man whom she met every 
morning in the Euston Road. She drew 
a conscientious portrait of him, adding a 
few artistic touches, of course, but adher- 
ing pretty closely to the original all the 
same. So that the picture, when it was 
completed, had such an air of verisimili- 
tude as to convince the most sceptical. 

“Oh, you wicked, sly little thing!” 
exclaimed Flora, when Amy had told and 
embellished her great fib. “ But you 
quiet ones are always the worst!” 

And, somehow, Amy’s whole being 
responded with a delicious thrill to that 





undeserved tribute to her consummate 
artfulness. 
“You must introduce me to him. I 


insist,” said Flora, in her masterful way. 

And Amy’s heart stood suddenly still. 
“Oh, I couldn't,” she faltered. “I 
couldn’t, really !” 
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“ But why not?” 

“ He—he’s rather shy.” 

“T won’t eat him,” laughed Flora. 
“Look here, if you refuse to introduce 
me—or, at any rate, to let me see him— 
I shall think you’ve been plumming me 
up, that’s all.” 

And again she laughed. But Amy 
trembled. ‘“ But I see what it is,” said 
Flora shrewdly. ‘ You're afraid I shall 
steal him away from you.” 

“Well, you are such a flirt, you 
see,” said Amy, accepting this way of 
escape. 

Still she remained very frightened at 
what she had done, and of what she had 
committed herself to in the future. 

Now it is strange but true that inexpe- 
rienced liars are always the most anxious 
to insist on their falsehoods, and usually 
the most expert in bolstering them up by 
means of fictitious evidences. And so it 
was with Amy. Having made the first 
fatal plunge, instead of trying to get back 
to shore again, she floundered into deeper 
and yet deeper waters of deception every 
day. Soon her accounts of the unknown 
stranger had become so ravishingly cir- 
cumstantial that Flora’s curiosity was no 
longer to be thwarted. 

“T simply must see him,” she declared. 

“You shall,” said Amy desperately. 

“When? Where?” 

“Meet me to-morrow morning at a 
quarter to nine outside Trinity Church in 
the Euston Road, and I will point him 
out to you—on one condition.” 

“Yesr” 

“That you will do nothing to attract 
his attention. He would never forgive 
me if he found out that I had made a 
puppet-show of him.” 

“Very well. But I must try.. 
mustn’t. Never mind.” 

Thus it came about, on the morrow, 
that these two girls might have been 
seen peeping round the corner of Osna- 
burgh Street, through a driving reek of 
thin cold rain, at the stream of bedraggled 
foot-passengers hurrying by. Punctually 
to the moment came Robert, in his worn 
black coat and shiny silk hat, struggling 
manfully in the wind under an old um- 
brella, and was duly passed under review, 
and went his way. 

“So that’s him, eh?” said Flora, in a 
disappointed tone. ‘ He does look shy, 
I must say.” 

Then, suddenly, Amy was conscious of 
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a devouring self-disgust. Not a word did 
she vouchsafe in answer to her friend’s 
implied disparagement, but strode along 
with flaming cheeks, and all that day 
withdrew into herself, and all the ensuing 
night lay weeping in an agony of shame. 
You see she took things too seriously to 
get any real fun out of sin. Thereafter, 
she spoke of her fictitious love-affair only 
when Flora cross-questioned her. At 
last, so nauseous did that stale old lie 
become, she resolved to invent a new 
one, in order to recover her peace of 
mind. She told Flora, in so many words, 
that her lover had incontinently jilted 
her. She hoped that this announcement 
would kill her friend’s interest in him. 
To her dismay it had a _ contrary 
effect. 

“ You poor little thing!” cried the big- 
hearted Flora, ‘That accounts for your 
being so mopey, then, lately ?” 

“Yes,” sobbed Amy, shedding bitter 
tears of mortification at this unexpected 
failure of her purpose. “ But don’t ever 
speak to me about him again, dear.” 

Flora promised she would not. And 
she kept her promise faithfully, according 
to her simple lights. But these lights 
failed to reveal to her any reason why 
she should not go straight away and tell 
the sad tale of Amy’s betrayal to an 
interested third party . this third party 
being no less important a personage than 
Amy’s own and only brother, Alfred. 

Now Alfred was rather a fiery youth. 
He had also an overwhelming sense of 
his responsibility as head of the family. 
Moreover, there having been some tender 
love-passages between himself and Flora 
in the dim and distant past, he was 
inordinately anxious to pose before his 
old sweetheart as a man of the highest 
possible mettle. So, he thrashed his leg 
with his cane as she unfolded her story to 
him, and gritted his teeth and knotted his 
brows, in the most approved style of 
melodrama. 

‘“* Hisname?” he said. “The scoundrel’s 
name ?” 

** T have forgotten it,” said Flora. “ Amy 
did tell me, I think ; but “ 

** Don’t you know him, then ?” 

“Only by sight. Not to speak to.” 

Alfred pondered heavily. ‘“ Where is 
this dirty dog to be found ?” he inquired 
presently. 

“*Oh, I can tell you that,” replied Flora 
eagerly. ‘In the Euston Road, near 
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Trinity Church, at a quarter to nine every 
morning.” 

“Ts that so? ” said Alfred. 
should I know him ?” 

“You would never speak to him about 
it?” 

“Wouldn't I, though!” said Aifred, 
with a lamentable lapse into common- 
place. ‘I tell you what: You must be 
there, too, to point him out to me.” 

“ But you'd be sure to run into Amy.” 


* But how 
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“*Where is this dirty dog to be found?’ asked Alfred.” 


“So much the better,” said Alfred 
sternly. ‘I can then-confront the villain 
with the victim of his perfidy.” 

Flora giggled, very inappropriately. 

Now Robert was really a very nice boy: 
imaginative, unpractical, clever in a per- 
verse way, and therefore vain, ambitious, 
and deeply, secretly emotional. I have 
said that he seemed not to notice Amy. 
Well, it was only a seeming. In reality 
he was interested in her only too strongly 
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and too warmly for his peace of mind. 
He had that generous temperament which 
needs must mingle pity with its love and 
admiration. He pitied the frail little wan- 
eyed Amy, trudging so pluckily to work 
each day, whilst he admired her for that 
very pluck, and loved her for her weakness. 
He lived for that brief glimpse of her 
every morning. ‘The shy, sidelong glance 
she shot at him as she passed was like an 
electric current, thrilling him to the core 
of his being. He also was living the 
double !ife: one dim grey life of actuality, 
and another of roseate, passionate dreams. 
And his most constant dream of all was 
of atime when he and she should walk 
side by side, hand in hand, through 
Elysian fields. . . 


As ke was rather earlier than usual 
the next morning, he slackened his 
pace outside ‘Trinity Church, so that 


he might not be too soon to meet his 
dear unknown. He had paused to look 
into a bookshop window, with a sigh for 
the unobtainable riches it displayed, when 
he felt a sharp rap upon his shoulder, 
and turning, confronted a scowling young 
man. <A few yards behind this grim 
apparition lurked a dazzling brunette, 
whose face Robert somehow associated 
with his thought of Amy. 

“A word with you, sir,” said the 
scowling young man, who was of course 
Alfred. 

“Certainly,” said Robert. 
don’t think | know you, do | ?” 

He smiled genially as he spoke, and 
yet Alfred felt perceptibly less valiant. 

“You will very soon know who I am, 
though,” he said. “‘ My name is Parker— 
Alfred Parker.” 

But Robert was not in the least 
alarmed. “Even so,” he said; “I don't 
know you.” 

“You know my sister, sir! Don’t try 
to palter with the facts. It is useless for 
you to deny your guilt.” 

“ Believe me,” said Robert, still smiling 
serenely, “you are making some curious 
mistake.” 

Alfred, beginning to look pale and 
limp, turned an appealing face toward the 
young woman behind him. ‘ This zs the 
fellow, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“ Of course it is,” she answered. 
know him anywhere, the cad !| ” 

“You hear?” cried Alfred. 

“T hear, certainly,” was the quiet reply. 
“But I cannot say I understand, as yet.” 
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Oh, I'll be explicit enough,” said the 
other. “You have’ made love to my 
sister, won her heart, and then thrown 
her aside like a worn-out glove. She 
trusted you, sir. She mistook you for a 
gentleman. And you have ruined her 
young life.” : 

“T assure you,” protested Robert, “I 
haven’t the faintest idea what you are 
talking about.” 

“ Flora!” thundered Alfred —his voice- 
did really resemble thunder, a very long 
way off-—“Flora, did not Amy confide 
in you?” 

“That she did,” said Flora, thrusting 
between them. “And I'll repeat every 
word she said to me, and then we'll see 
who’s falsely accusing. Alfie, you leave 
this to me, like a good boy.” 

Not a word of interruption did either 
of the young men utter, whilst Flora 
re-told poor Amy’s story. 

When she had finished a strange light 
shone in Robert’s eyes. A dull flush 
overspread his face. He looked startled, 
nonplussed, and yet not at all vexed 
or unhappy. For he understood! An 
infinite compassion, born of a_ swift 
intuition and a perfect sympathy, suffused 
him. He understood! Whilst he pitied 
the sinner he condoned her fault, and 
even loved her the more. 

*“Now, sir,’ demanded Alfred, ‘“ what 
have you to say for yourself ? ” 

Robert, at a loss, began to stammer out 
that he—he was very sorry—when Flora, 
with a sharp, stifled cry, suddenly darted 
from their side. ‘To return, an instant later, 
with Amy—Amy, looking like death, her 
face a very mask of horror. 

“My, dear!” cried Robert, seizing her 
two hands in his. “ Forgive me!” 

She stared up at him, helplessly, 
amazedly. 

“ Forgive me!” he repeated. 
you so!” 

And, though the-usual hurrying stream 
of traffic was now at its flood, he folded 
her in his arms and kissed her. 


“T love 


“* Which ends the story, of course,” said 
Murgatroyd, “incidentally illustrating my 
point. For what could the sublimely 
ridiculous Alfred do but accept Robert’s 
amende honorable, like a man of the world. 
And as for the two young people chiefly 
concerned . . . well, you may safely trust 
a woman, I think—given a man who loves 
her—to set herself right.” 




















“The cows are a-goin' down to mash.” 


MAY IN MARSHLAND. 


apy the cows are a-goin’ down to mash, 
The pa’tridges are neestin’ in the sand, 
And the nightingale is singin’ 


Where the briar-rose is springin’ 


With the sweetness of it scentin’ all the land. 


Oh, the cows are a goin’ down to mash, 
‘The buttercups are all of a blaze, 
And the bullace bloom is fallin’ 
And the cuckoo is a-callin’, 


And the nights are wholly shorter than the days. 


Oh, the cows are. a-goin’ down to mash, 
The little foals are runnin’ with their dams, 
And the hosses they’re a-leadin’ 
Show the time ha’ come for breedin’ 


And the yows are bein’ parted from the lambs. 
932 




























MAY IN MARSHLAND. 


Oh, the cows are a-goin’ down to mash, 
The meadow grass is growin’ thick and lush, 
For the summer is a-comin’ -- 
And the bees are all a-hummin’ 


Round the guseberries a-formin’ on the bush. 


Oh, the cows are a-goin’ down to mash, 
The barley is a-springin’ in the field, 

And the peas and beans and clover 
Show the land is well turned over, 


Tor ‘tis ploughin’ well that gives a heavy yield. 

















“The little foals are runnin’ with their dams.’ 


Oh, the cows are a-goin’ down to mash, 
And the cream stands thick once more, 
And the apple buds are fillin’ 
And the gals are gettin’ willin’, 


They're a-coortin’ up the willage by the score! 


When the cows are a-goin’ down to mash, 
The juicy ’arth ‘ill ’arn ye more ’an books. 
Folk may write as love be ended! 
Well! least said is sunest mended... 


If it is, the warld ‘Il sune go off the hooks, 
James Biyru. 






































ANGLO-AMERICAN MEMORIES. 


TWO PRIME MINISTERS —PERSONAL REMINISCENCES — A 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE EMPRESS 
LRE DERICK—A SCOTTISH LEGEND AND A TALE OF TWO 
BEAUT{[FUL WOMEN. 


BY GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 











MEMORY of yesterday. sition, has borne testimony to Mr. Asquith’s 

A A dinner in March tg09, qualities as Leader of the House. 
and party after, “to meet the Such amenities are not uncommon in 
Prime Minister”; rather an unusual Parliament; albeit not always intelligible 
formula in London except for royalty— to the foreigner. ‘The late Lord Goschen 


but his American hostess, then quite used to relate with delight how he had 
recently married, had perhaps brought taken M. Guizot into the gallery of the 
with her an American notion or two. House and left him there during a fierce 
Why should she not? These American’ debate. When he went to fetch him the 
notions have not hindered, they have Frenchman asked: 


perhaps helped, Lady Granard’s early ‘““When will the meeting take place ?” 
social successes. Mr. Asquith was arrayed “ What meeting ?” 
in full naval uniform, which he is entitled “But have you not already sent your 


to wear as an Elder Brother of Trinity, seconds to the Minister who insulted 
and did actually wear that evening because you?” 
of the Speaker’s Levée to which he was “Oh, that is not our way. But you 
going later. One of his younger colleagues will meet him to-night at my house at 
in the Cabinet, beholding this splendour, — dinner.” 


went up to him in the drawing-room before The Chateau Thorenc, in Cannes, where 
dinner, and this colloquy occurred : Mr. Asquith went to meditate on _ his 
**Come aboard, sir,” with a naval salute, Pyrrhic victory at the polls, has an 
which the Prime Minister returned. historical interest, and has also a personal 
‘*What ship, sir?” interest for those to whom the memory 

r 7 . . si 
“The phantom Dreadnought.” of Mr. Gladstone is something more than 

5 5 


The quickness and aptness of the retort amemory. It was there that the dying 
were characteristic of Mr. Asquith. It statesman spent some months before he 
was the moment when the demand of the went home to Hawarden: for the end. 
country for eight Dreadnoughts was being There, as at Hawarden, his mood was 
pressed; when Mr. Lloyd George and the same: “Only waiting.” True, the 
Mr. Winston Churchill strove to limit doctors had not then given their final 
them to four, or to put off till next year verdict, but I take it that continual and 
the laying down of the second four, and cruel pain had left Mr. Gladstone no wish 
when Mr. Balfour had described these to live. He went to Cannes in November 
hypothetical ships as a phantom fleet. 1897, and there he remained till near the 
Mr. Asquith’s readiness in repartee is one end of February 1898. Then he went 
part of the equipment of the born debater. back to England, and died May 19. 

He has had immense practice: a good Mr. Morley deals in a few lines with 
deal of practice at the Bar and more in the Cannes episode ; perhaps because, as 
public life. When he rises in the House, an old journalist and a very distinguished 
that exacting body knows it is going to one, he has a just horror of the personal 
listen to a statement which, whatever else side of journausm. I knew something 
may be said of it, will be lucid, persuasive, about Mr. Gladstone’s visit, because ] 
and strong. Even Mr. Balfour, from his spent a winter in Cannes the year after 
place as Leader of His Majesty's Oppo- his visit, and Lord Rendel very kindly 
Copyright 1919 by George W. Smalley, 
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showed me the rooms where Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone lived and the terrace 
where they used to walk, and told me 
much more tban I can repeat. 


This villa belonged formerly to the 
Duke of Montrose, of whom, or of 
Caroline, Duchess of Montrose, Lord 


Rendel bought it. It is, on the whole, 
the finest property in Cannes, which is 
a town of villas and hotels, stretching 
along the Mediterranean shore some three 
miles from east to west. There are seven- 
teen acres of grounds, a vast extent for 
such a place 
as Cannes, 


where — as 
at Newport, 
on ] : f less 


than in 
Newport— 
the houses 
elbow one 
another. If 
I remember 
rightly Lord 
Rendel said 
there were 
seventeen 
miles of 
canals in the 
seventeen 
acres of 
ground ; or 
the figure 
may well 
have been 
meant t@ 
include the 
total length 
ofthecanals, 
outside and 
inside, feed- 
ing the 
gardens and 
lawns. 
Neither house nor grounds would count for 
much in England. The gardens would, 
but many a prosperous tradesman’s 
“mansion” near London is larger and 
more splendid than this Cannes chateau. 
With English country houses and parks 
there is, of course, no comparison any- 
where. But in its own way and place 
this is a beautiful and delightful house. 
Mr. Asquith was well advised to go there, 
to escape from the importunities of his 
Inends and take counsel with himself. 
I know not one of his advisers who 
is so likely to give him good advice, 
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The Prime Minister. 
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And Lord Rendel is the kindest of 
hosts. 

Mr. Asquith may have walked in the 
footsteps of Mr. Gladstone on the terrace. 
Did it occur to him to walk in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s footsteps in another sense? Some- 
thing of Mr. Gladstone’s influence may 


yet linger in the villa where Mr. Asquith 


had gone to consider things. The 
noble ideals and methods which the 


great Liberal leader proposed to him- 
self might appeal to his successor with 
new force as he breathed that air. 

The ter- 
race used to 
be paved 
with coarse 
gravel, Mr. 
Gladstone, 
once an in- 
trepid 
walker and 
disdainful of 
trifles, com- 
plained that 
the large 
pebbles hurt 
his feet. 
Lord Ren- 
del laid 
down the 
smooth 
flagstones 
next the 
balustrade 
which are 
there to- 
day. ‘That 
is but one 
instance of 
his solici- 
tude for his 
guest’s com- 
fort. Ill or 
well, his 
guest liked the open air, and though 
his windows had the same view it was 
not to him the same which he found 
outdoors. 

The blue expanse of the Mediterranean, 
the coast-line with its irregular indenta- 
tions, the picturesque range of the Esterel 
Hills, and the sky, are all of a loveli- 
ness that might make a harassed Prime 
Minister forget his anxieties. The chateau 
stands high and the view is magnificent— 
as if the heavens opened before you. I 
have seen the Mediterranean one unruffled 
surface of azure, and the cloudless sky, 
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all delicate rose pink, with a single star 
shining through. 

We went upstairs to the apartment Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone occupied, and in the 
sitting-room Lord Rendel said: “ That is 
the sofa on which Mr. Gladstone lay when 
the pain was at its worst, and there we 
hoped he would die.” 

It is what all Mr. Gladstone’s friends 
hoped during the last months of his life ; 
what he himself, but for the spirit of 
resignation to a higher power, would him- 
self have hoped. It was the desire which 
underlay 
the last 
words on 
his lips: 
+? Only 
waiting.” 

Down- 
ing Street 
1s 6 | 6th 
centre of 
a_ political 
whirlpool ; 
but happily 
it is also 
a social 
centre. 
The Prime 
Minister’s 
house in 
Downing 
Street is 
a social 
centre, 
partly be- 
cause it is 
the Prime 
Ministet’s 
and partly 
because it 
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Official 

precedence, however, never counts for 


so much here as in the United States. 
The Prime Minister as such never had 
any social position till the present King 
gave him the precedence proper to his 
position, and he now comes next after 
the Archbishop of York, whose immediate 
predecessoritis the Lord High Chancellor, 
before whom goes the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with the ambassadors before 
him, and the Royal Family, of course, at 
the head of them all. You may think 


these matters important or not important, 
but it is at least convenient to 


have a 
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settled order of social life, as disputes 
in Washington have sometimes shown. 
To a woman of social genius, conven- 
tionalities prove flexible enough, and Mrs. 
Asquith has shown herself at times sin- 
gularly independent. Her invitations to 
Miss Maud Allan gave rise to remark and 
even to criticism. There was nothing 
against Miss Maud Allan, but she had 
been dancing at the Palace Theatre in 
a costume consisting mainly of beads and 
gauze, the upper and lower limbs and 
the greater part of the body with the 


bare flesh 
visible. 
All — J.on- 
don had 


gone to the 
Palace to 
see this 
spectacle, 
but all 
London, 
or a_ part 
of all Lon- 
don, _ pro- 
fessed to 
be sur- 
prised that 
this same 
lady, wear- 
ing the 
clothes 
usually 
worn by 
her sex in 
society, 
should be 
a guest 
at Mrs. 
Asquith’s 
ta ole. 
“What I 
ask of my 
guests,” 
said Lady Palmerston two generations 
ago, ‘‘is that they should interest each 
other.” By that standard Miss Maud 
Allan’s presence would easily be explained. 
There can be no doubt that she interested 
others. 

Nearly all, if not all, others. The ex- 
ception was Mr. Winston Churchill. He 
also has views of his own in social matters 
as well as in politics. At one of these 
luncheons he sat next to Miss Maud 
Allan, and perhaps shared the opinions 
of the Watch Committee of Manchester, 
who had recently refused her a licence 
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to dance in that city, yust as Manchester, 
or, rather, North-west Manchester, had 
declined to allow Mr. Churchill to repre- 
sent it again in Parliament. Whatever 
the reason, it was noticed he did not talk 
to Miss Maud Allan. She bore this trial 
cheerfully, and as they rose from the table 
she said: ‘ Well, Mr. Churchill, you may 
not be aware of it, but there is really one 
bond of sympathy between you and me— 
Manchester would have neither of us.” 
To which Mr. Winston Churchill seemed 
to have no retort ready. When the story 
circulated—for in London all stories cir- 
culate—that powerful section of society 
which dislikes Radicals, and especially a 
Radical who has been a Conservative, 
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was quite ready to applaud Miss Maud 
Allan, and other ladies began to accept 
her as Mrs. Asquith had accepted her. 


A Personal Reminiscence of the Late 
Empress Frederick. 


It used to be said that English sympa- 
thies were given to Austria and not to 
Prussia in the war of 1866, because the 
Austrian railway officials were so much 
more polite than the Prussian. Of the 
fact that the English wished Austria and 
not Prussia to win there is no doubt. 
The railway reason was perhaps a reason, 
if not the reason. The organisation of 
Prussia was at that time, as the organi- 
sation of Germany, civil and military, 
now is, the finest in the world. But 
flexibility is not one of its merits ; still 
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less is it distinguished by consideration 
for the rights of the non-military and 
non-official German world. ‘The English 
were then, as now, a travelling people ; 
and their authority, if I may use such 
a word, on the Continent was greater, or 
seemed greater, then than now, because 
the competition was less. Americans had 
not then begun to swarm across the 
Atlantic as tourists, nor was the American 
language heard on every hillside of 
the ‘I'yrol and on the battlefields of 
Silesia. It was all English; and the 
English, beyond question, found Austria 
a more agreeable pleasure-ground than 
the wind-swept plateaus of her grim 
neighbour to the north. 

In those days, and for 
many years to come, 
the English had taken 


Homburg, the pretty 
watering-place near 


Frankfort. As inso many 
other matters, the fashion 
was set by the Prince of 
Wales, whom his fellow- 
subjects, and _ presently 
not a few Americans, 
followed in a loyal spirit. 
They followed him not 
less loyally when he 
forsook Homburg and 
journeyed further afield 
to Marienbad. For the 
truth is the Germans, 
and especially the North 
Germans, had __ redis- 
covered Homburg, and 
the streets, where for so many years the 

“nglish accent had been heard, and 
almost no other, grew suddenly hoarse 
with Teutonic gutturals. I don’t say 
that this invasion drove the Prince of 
Wales elsewhere. He is himself as much 
German as English. But when his yearly 
visits in August ceased, the English 
surrendered Homburg to its real owners, 
albeit they rather resented what they 
called their usurpation. 

There was, however, one English 
woman who clung to it: the Empress 
Frederick, the Prince of Wales’s eldest 
sister and Princess Royal of the United 
Kingdom. Her Royal Highness had 
married the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
afterward the Emperor Frederick, in 
1858, being then just over seventeen 
years of age. For many years she spent 
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part of the summer in the old Schloss, 
just outside the little town ; then, later, 
built herself a showy villa on the other 
flank, and died there in August rgor. I 
don’t think the present King has ever 
revisited Homburg since that date. 

She liked the place ; liked its pure air, 
its scenery, the hills and woods amid 
which it -lay embosomed; its pleasant 
walks and the pleasant life its visitors 
led, and some of its residents ; though, 
except the 
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found myself the only guest. I was pre- 
sented to the Princess. In figure, in face 
and manner, she was very like her 
mother, the late Queen. The figure was 
not so stout, the face not so rubicund, 
the manner less simple, and _ therefore 
with less authority ; but the resemblance 
in each particular was marked. ‘There 
was even a resemblance in dress: or it 
might be truer to say that both the late 
Queen and her eldest daughter showed 

an indiffer- 





Princess 
herself and 
the hotel 
keepers and 
the garrison 
for the time 
being, I 
hardly know 
who the re- 
sidents were. 
Pt... Was, 
moreover, a 
great resort 
of invalids 
who were not 
ill enough to 
be sent to a 
serious cure. 
Many a 
doctor, in 
London and 
elsewhere, 
had for a 
maxim: 
‘When in 
dou bf; 
choose 
Homburg.” 
Its waters 
could do 
you no harm. 
Its climate 








ence to the 
art of per- 
sonal adorn- 
ment. Cer- 
tain terms 
have become 
stereotyped 
in another 
world of art. 
Zarly Vic- 
torian, mid- 
Victorian or 
merely Vic- 
torian — are 
these labels 
now used by 
way of com- 
pliment or 
even of mere 
description ? 
I am afraid 
they are one 
and all terms 
of disparage- 
ment. But 
it was said 
truly of the 
late Queen 
that it did 
not matter 
vhat she 
wore. Robes 








was sure to Photo by Downey & Son. did not make 
do you good. 1 The Empress Frederick. the Queen. 


And its ani- 
mation, its gaiety, its brilliancy even, 
during the six weeks’ season were all so 
many tonics for the malade imaginaire. 
Such acquaintance as I had with the 
Crown Princess I owed to the Prince of 
Wales, who one day asked me if I knew 
his sister. When I said no he answered : 
“Oh, but you should; I must arrange 
it,” and proposed that I should come to 
tea the next afternoon at his villa, then 
the Villa Imperiali, when the Crown 
Princess would be there, Arriving, I 





Whatever 
she wore she was Queen, and looked the 
Queen. 

The Princess had, however, a much 
greater vivacity than her mother. At 
moments it became restlessness, and the 
mind, I thought, could never be in re- 
pose. There was no beauty, but there 
was distinction; and in this again she 
resembled the Queen. Ever since her 
marriage and down to the day when the 
Emperor Frederick’s death extinguished 
her ambitions, the Princess had lived in 























a dream world of her own creation, of 
which I will say more ina moment. Her 
beliefs were so strong, her conviction that 
she knew what was best for those about 
her was so complete, that to these beliefs 
and this conviction the facts had to ad- 
just themselves as best they could. 

Even for the purposes of this audience 
that necessity became evident. I had 
been presented, of course, as an Ameri- 
can. Almost at once Her Royal Highness 
plunged into American affairs. She was 
keenly interested in educational and social 
problems, and explained to me the posi- 
tion of women in the United States with 
reference to these problems. It appeared 
she had a correspondent in Chicago; as 
I understood, a lady who had been pre- 
sented to Her Royal Highness in Berlin, 
and from this lady had derived a whole 
budget of impressions. ‘They were: éx- 
tremely interesting, if only because they 
were to me altogether novel. But as I 
was not asked to confirm them I, of 
course, said nothing. Now and then a 
question was put which I answered as 
well as I could, but for the most part the 
Princess’s talk flowed on smoothly and 
swiftly during the better part of an hour. 
She talked with clearness, with energy, 
with an almost apostolic fervour; the 
voice penetrating rather than melodious. 
I said to myself: ‘‘ All this may be true 
of Chicago, but of what else is it true?” 
The Princess had indeed given Chicago 
as the source of her information, but it 
seemed to me that she generalised from 
the Windy City to the rest of the United 
States, and of such parts as I knew I 
did not think it a good account. 

After a time Chicago was dismissed and 
the talk drifted away into less difficult 
channels. But the position was always 
much the same. ‘The Princess talked 
and I listened; the most interesting of 
all positions. I had heard—everybody 
had heard—a great deal about her views 
on politics and-on Anglo-German re- 
lations and on the internal affairs of 
Germany. On some of these matters she 
touched briefly ; on all she threw a bright 
light, for no matter what the immediate 
topic of her discourse, her attitude of 
mind towards other topics and towards 
high matters of state became visible. 
Never for a moment did this stream of 
talk stop or grow sluggish. Carlyle 
summed up Macaulay, for whom he had 
no great respect, in the phrase: “ Flow 
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on, thou shining river.” He might, in a 
sardonic mood, have done the same for 
this Princess. After a time I found my- 
self in a dilemma. An hour and a half 
had passed—agreeably and __ brilliantly, 
but it had passed—and I had been for 
some time expecting the signal which 
would indicate that my audience was at 
anend. It did not come. ‘The Princess 
talked on. I knew her Royal Highness 
had a dinner engagement, and I knew 
I had; and it was already half-past six, 
and Homburg dinners are early. Finally 
I said I was afraid I had abused Her 
Royal Highness’s kindness, and might 
I be permitted to withdraw. ‘The per- 
mission was given, the Princess held out 
her hand, and I went. 

It was an illuminating interview. It 
threw light on events to come, as well 
as on those of the past. Here was a 
great lady, full of intelligence and gifts, 
yet taking views of great public questions 
which she held almost alone. She had 
made many enemies. She was to make 
many more. In Berlin I had heard 
much. Prince Bismarck’s distrust of the 
Crown Princess, and of the Crown Prince 
on her account, was known. It was 
shared by multitudes of Germans, They 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that she 
wanted to Anglicise Germany. Her 
ascendency over her husband was believed 
to be complete, and because it was com- 
plete the day of the Crown Prince’s 
accession to the throne was expected with 
dread. During his short reign of three 
months—March g to June 15, 1888— 
these gloomy forecasts could be neither 
confirmed nor dispelled. But they ex- 
isted, they were general, and they modi- 
fied the grief of the German people at the 
melancholy ending of what had promised 
to be a great career. 

I suppose it must be said that the 
Crown Princess had supplied some 
material for German forebodings as to a 
German future shaped by her or by her 
influence. She talked openly. She told 
all comers that what Germany needed 
was parliamentary government, as it was 
understood and practised in England. 
Against that the German face was set as 
flint. In little things, asin great, she 
made no secret of her preference for what 
was English over what was German. When 
the rooms the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess were to occupy in the Palace of 
Charlottenburg, outside Berlin, were to be 
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refurnished, she insisted on bringing up- 
holsterers from London to do the work. 
Naturally, the Berlin people did not like 
that. 

Judgment was not her strong point, 
nor was tact. If I am to say what was 
her strong point, I suppose it would be 
sincerity. Her gifts of mind were dazzling 
rather than sound. Her impulses were 
not always under control. Her animosi- 
ties, once roused, never slept, as Prince 
3ismarck 
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An agnostic, however, is not one who 
believes or disbelieves, but who, what- 
ever his private conviction may be, 
declines either to affirm or deny the 
truth of the matter in question. 

But, although an unbeliever, I know 
of one story connecting itself with a 
famous legend, which is, so far as it goes, 
absolutely true, and this I am going to 
tell exactly as it happened. 

In 1883 I was staying at Brechin 

Castle with 





well knew. 
Her will was 
so vehement 
as sometimes 
to obscure 
her percep- 
tions. But 
hers was a 
loyal nature, 
and what- 
ever one 
may think 
of her 
politics, it 
is impossi- 
ble not to 
regret that 
the promise 
of a great 
ambition 
should have 
come to so 
tragic an 
end. 


A Scottish 
Legend and 
a Tale of 
TwoBeauti- 
ful Women. 


Among 








Lord and 
Lady Dal- 
housie, and 
Lady Dal- 
housie _ pro- 
posed one 
morning that 
we should 
drive over 
to Cortachy 
Castle to 
Puneh. 
3rechin 
Castle and 
Cortachy 
Castle are 
both in For- 
farshire and 
fourteen 
miles apart. 
At that time 
Cortachy 


Castle was 
let to the 
late Earl of 


Dudley ; the 
seventh Earl 
of Airlie, to 
whom it 
belonged, 
having 
lately died. 








the recollec- 
t10.ns- of 
Scotland 
which come thronging on from other 
days, the supernatural always plays a 
part. I admit they are not easy to deal 
with. If you believe in ghosts or in 
legends, a great majority of your readers 
do not believe in you. If you are a 
sceptic, the credulous pass you by with 
an air of pained superiority. If you 
neither believe nor disbelieve, you are 
set down as an agnostic; and there 
are great numbers of excellent people to 
whom the word agnostic implies reproach, 
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The Dowager Countess of Dudley. 


anete’s - 3 
tragic at- 
mosphere, 
for the eighth Earl was killed at Diamond 
Hill, in South Africa, in 19co0; one of 
the many men of rank and position and 
fortune and everything to live for who, 
in the early disastrous days of the Boer 
War, gave up everything to fight for the 
flag and for their country and sovereign. 
The family name is Ogilvy, and the 
family name and title are both old, going 
back to at least 1491. There were am- 
bassadors and great officers of state, and 
the seventh Lord Ogilvy was made an 

















earl. Two acts of attainder are testimony 
to the active part they took in these 
troubled times, and to their capacity 
for holding fast to the losing side. They 
were in the Earl of Mar’s rebellion in 1715, 
and fought for the Pretender at Culloden. 

Besides all that, the Ogilvys carried on 
for generations a feud with the Campbells. 
On both sides there were burnings and 
harryings and much shedding of blood. 
There’s no need to ask which of them 
was the more in fault. The standards 
of those days were not as the standards of 
ours; and there was a good deal less 
of that homage which vice now pays to 
virtue. So it happened that one day 
early in the seventeenth century the 
Ogilvys found themselves besieged in 
Cortachy Castle by the then Earl of 
Argyll or his lieutenant. The besiegers 
sent in a herald with a drummer boy to 
demand the surrender of the castle. ‘The 
Ogilvy people took the drummer boy and 
hanged him over their battlements, his 
mother looking on from the camp outside. 
As the fashion was in those days, she 
launched a curse, or more than one, at 
the Ogilvys, and a prophecy. She fore- 
told that whenever, through all the ages 
to come, death or disaster should visit 
them, they would first hear the beating 
of the drum by the drummer boy. 

Such is the story as it was told to me. 
It is a well-known tradition, and you are 
told, also, that her prophecy has been 
strictly fulfilled. The beating of the 
drum by the drummer boy has been 
heard at least once in each generation 
during the centuries that ever since then 
have witnessed the varying fortunes of 
this family. That is a matter as to 
which I neither affirm nor deny. How 
could I? I was not there. But the 
narrative is a necessary preface to the 
account of the day, when the events I 
set out to describe did actually occur. 

At luncheon Lady Dudley—known then 
and still as the beautiful Lady Dudley— 
told us that when Lord Hardwicke, one 
of the guests staying with them, came 
down to breakfast that morning, he 
asked her whether the drummer boy 
legend applied to the tenants of the 
castle for the time being or only to the 
Ogilvys. 

“Oh, only to the Ogilvys, of course.” 

“Then you won’t mind my telling you 
that I heard the drummer boy beating 
his drum last night.” 
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And Lady Dudley added: “I did not 
mind in the least. Whether I believe in 
the menace or not, I never heard that 
it had anything to do with anybody but 
the Ogilvys. If it could affect anybody 
in this case it would be Lord Hardwicke, 
who heard it, and not us, who did not 
hear it.” 

With which we naturally agreed. We 
finished our lunch peacefully and pleasantly, 
and at three o’clock Lady Dalhousie and 
I drove back to Brechin Castle, where 
there were in all twelve guests. We 
dined as usual at a quarter-past eight, 
and shortly before ten the ladies left the 
dining-room. Just after ten the door 
opened again. Lady Dalhousie sailed in, 
her face brilliant with excitement, but her 
manner serene as usual, and said to her 
husband: ‘‘ Dalhousie, Cortachy Castle 
is burnt to the ground; the Dudleys are 
here, and you must come at once.” 

At the drawing-room door stood Lady 
Dudley, pale and lovely, and warned us 
that her husband knew as yet nothing 
of what had happened, and asked us 
to be careful tosay nothing which should 
alarm him. He was at that time very 
ill, and his mind was affected. The rest 
of the evening, after we went into the 
drawing-room, passed without any men- 
tion of the disaster to Cortachy. Lord 
Dudley sat down to his rubber of whist, 
won it, and went to bed, not knowing that 
the house in which he had expected to 
sleep had been destroyed by fire. When 
he was told next morning he said, “ Very 
well,” and turned again to his news- 
paper. 

The explanation was this: After Lady 
Dalhousie and I left Cortachy, Lady 
Dudley took her husband for a drive, as 
usual. As they were returning, late, 
they were stopped by a messenger who 
handed Lady Dudley a note from the 
factor, saying that the castle was on fire 
and there was no hope of saving it. 

“What is it?” asked Lord Dudley. 

“Oh, nothing much,” answered his 
wife. ‘The kitchen chimney has been 
on fire and the place is ina mess, I 
think we had better drive over to 
Brechin and ask the Dalhousies to give 
us dinner.” 

This ready wit carried the day, and 
saved Lord Dudley the shock which his 
wife dreaded. But the whole company 
of guests at Cortachy were also left 
homeless, and they also came to Brechin 
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and slept there. I never quite under- 
stood how, for Brechin Castle can put 
up, in a normal way, fourteen people, 
and we slept that night fifty-six. But 
Lady Dalhousie, besides being a reign- 
ing beauty, had practical talents, and 
managed it all as if an inundation of 
unexpected guests were an_ everyday 
affair. 

There is one thing to be added. Past 
Cortachy Castle flows a shallow stream 
with a stony bed. It was early in Sep- 
tember. The water was very low, and 
what there was rippled and broke over 
the stones with a noise which, at night 
and amid uncertain slumbers, might 
easily be mistaken for the beating of a 
drum by a man whose mind was full of 
the drummer-boy story. After I had 
heard about Lord Hardwicke at luncheon 
I had walked along the banks of this 
burn, and the faint likeness of the 
waters beating on the stones to the beat- 
ing of a drum occurred to me. Perhaps 
a mere fancy on my part. I don’t press 
it. If anybody prefers to believe in the 
legend I don’t ask him to believe in 
my conjecture. By all means let him 
nourish his own faith in his own way. 

He may like to know, moreover, that 
Lord Hardwicke, now dead, was one 
of the last persons in the world to 
conceive or cherish an_ illusion. <A 
well-known man of the world; in his 
way a celebrity, if only for his hats, 
which were the glossiest ever seen 
outside of the Stock Exchange. He had 
gone the pace ; “climbed outside of every 
stick of property he possessed,” said one 
of his friends, and had acquired a vast 
and varied stock of experience in the 
process. On the face of it, not at all the 
kind of man to believe too much ; nor to 
believe in anything, as was said of Mr. 
Lowe, he could not bite. 

He came into the dining-room that 
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night at Brechin; and stayed on the next 
day. Among Lady Dalhousie’s guests 
was Mr. Huxley. Certainly a man of the 
world was Mr. Huxley, but of a different 
world from Lord Hardwicke’s. They had 
never met. You might have said they 
had not a subject in common. But they 
talked to each other, and to the surprise 
of the company it presently became 
evident that they got on together. I said 
as much to Mr. Huxley afterwards. He 
answered in his decisive way : 

‘Don’t make any mistake. Lord 
Hardwicke has powers of mind for which 
even his own set, so far as I know, has 
never given him credit. We did not talk 
about the weather. He was a man who 
would put his mind to yours no matter 
what you talked about, and it would 
take you all your time to keep up with 
him.” 

Years afterwards I reminded Mr. Hux- 
ley of this, and asked him had he ever 
met Lord Hardwicke again. 

“No, never; and I regret it. But we 
did not move quite in the same orbits. 
I have hardly seen anybody since who 
made such an impression on me. It’s 
not a question of orbits ; it’s a question 
of men.” 

I asked Lord 
same time whether he 
meeting Mr. Huxley. 

**Remember ? How many Huxleys are 
there in the world that you should sup- 
pose I could forget this one ?” 

It is one of the distinctions of English 
life in general, and of London, to which 
New York will perhaps some day attain, 
that sooner or later it brings together 
men and women, each of the first rank 
in his or her own department, and each 
unlike the other. ‘They have long under- 
stood here that a society which is not 
various ends in monotony; and of all 
forms of dulness that is the dullest. 


Hardwicke about the 
remembered 














THE PILOT OF “THE FLYING STAR.” 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


S REAT weather—grand/” Skip- 
fy per Ben said aloud, as he rose 
out of the companion-way. 

The Star, under easy sail, rose and fell 
dreamily on the long unbroken swell that 
heaved down the east shore of Newfound- 
land. In the far distance to port, moun- 
tains. rose dimly as vague grey outlines 
against the cloudless sky of dawn, over 
which veils of softer diffused light stole 
slowly—pale pink and purple over the 
heights’ edge, and above them a gradually 
darkening yellow that merged into amber 
and a greenish blue. 

Scarcely a breeze fanned the rolling 
waters, whose vast expanse stretched away 
to the beyond, one Jong unbroken line of 
subdued strength. 

The squeak of the rudder-post was 
regular, as the wheel played loosely in the 
helmsman’s hands, and the chuck, thump 
of water driving up the channel was softly 
muffled. A lone gull whistled shrilly, 
fluttering on the schooner’s counter, wait- 
ing for the cook to heave over his slop 
bucket. 

Tailing astern, sixteen dories bobbed 
and jerked at their painters, following the 
schooner like a lot of young chicks. 

Ben filled his old pipe, then, having 
rubbed the head of the match in his 
hair because the sulphur was damp, he 
hauled his long legs on deck and sat 
down. 

“ Seen 
Nick?” 

“ Nothin’ special, cap’n; there was a 
steamer goin’ north passed us_’bout one 
bell; looked as ’f ’t might a’ been the 
mail-boat bound for White Bay.” 

“Just so, just so. She left St. John’s 
yisterday afore noon. Nothin’ off shore?” 

The other shook his head. 

“Wall, guess we’d oughter be seein’ 
some of the Gloucester crowd to-day ; 
fish is good on th’ West Bank now, and 
gettin’ better. ’Nother ten days ’ll see us 
a-settin’ a course fur home, if we keep on 
th’ way we’ve been a-doin’.” 

“That’s ’bout right, I reckon, too.” 


anything, mornin’ watch, 


It was Sunday, and the men for’ard did 
not stir until the sun shot up out of the 
water with a dazzling burst of golden 
crimson and a flare of heat. Its rays 
lighted on a pinnacled iceberg to the 
south’ard, and reflected from the cold 
mass with diamond brilliance that swayed 
slowly as the berg moved. 

Mornin’, skipper!” The mate’s 
tousled head appeared. “It’s goin’ to 
be a flat ca-alm. What a day fur 
fishin’!” he said, a tone of annoyance in 
his voice. 

**Remember the Sabbath,” ‘Thomson 
began reprovingly, but Atkins had dropped 
out of sight. He “wasn’t much on re- 
ligion nohow,” and could not understand 
the skipper’s Sunday personality ; every 
day looked alike to him so long as there 
were fish to be had. 

Sounds of life filled the schooner. 
Cook shook down his range and sang 
out for water, while for’ard the men 
were rousing each other for a Sunday 
wash. 

The lone gull almost came aboard in 
its search for food. 

Cook looked up. “Say, Mike, you just 
wait a minute, will ye? Never seen such 
a bird for hurry !” 

“Mike ” was cook’s special friend, as it 
was nearly a week since he had first 
appeared off the S¢ar's counter, and there 
he had stayed. On still nights the bird 
would light quite close by, and his call 
was the first warning the watch had of 
coming dawn. 

“Seems to know cook, don’t he?” 
Nick said ruminatively. 

Skipper Ben watched. 

“Curious things, them birds,” he said 
at last. “I mind once when I was mess 
boy on the old Susannah, running from 
Bangor to Charleston with lumber, we 
got in a thunderin’ big blow off ’n Cape 
Hatteras. Carried away our foresail an’ 
fo’topm’st, all the heads’ls, and two of th’ 
three boats. There’d been one of them 
birds a-follerin’ us several days—like this 
one’s a-doin’, an’—well, after it lightened 
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up the old man, who was dead set on th’ 
bird, used to feed it, etcetery—missed it ; 
nothin’ must do but we heaves-to to ‘ wait 
for it,’ as he says. Well, there was pretty 
nigh a mootiny aboard! ‘There we was— 
tight enough, yes —but our top hamper all 
gone to blazes, an’ the crazy old tub 
would broach now an’ again fit to raise th’ 
hair off’n your scalp. ‘That bird,’ th’ old 
man says solemn-like, ‘is a life preserver 
an’ a good omen. Ef it hadn’t been that 
it stuck to us we’d all a-gone to th’ great 
Beyond ; we must wait for it to return.’ 
Well, that speech o’ his’n fixed it! We 
all Anew he was loony—him an’ his great 
Beyond! What we wanted was to get 
somewhere out’en th’ wind an’ sea, so’s 
we could straighten things up a mite. 
Howsomever, we wallered an’ rolled an’ 
groaned an’ squeaked; what was left o’ 
th’ deck load fetched loose an’ started in 
havin’ a dance on its own account. Mean- 
whiles th’ old man was squattin’ in th’ 
main riggin’ with his glasses a-watchin’ fur 
that danged bird, an’ "bout seven bells, 
middle watch, it came on to blow heavy 
agin, and we was preparin’ to kick good 
an’ hard, when he sings out that he seen 
it to starboard a-divin’ an’ a-jumpin’ up, 
an’ a-divin’ agin. He takes th’ wheel 
hisself an’ works the Susannah towards it, 
whistlin’ fur dear life the whul time!” 
Skipper Ben laughed reminiscently. “ Yes, 
sir, whistlin’ away, an’ it a-blowin’ great 
guns, an’ the old barky gruntin’ like a hog 
under a fence, an’ her ribs creakin’ like a 
derrick boom ona heavy load. ‘Th’ seas 
was a-comin’ on board pretty lively when 
we hauls up clost to th’ bird that was 
flutterin’ an’ screechin’ like all possessed. 
We didn’t give a hang whut was the 
matter with it until suddent th’ old man 
sings out, his voice a-tremblin’; ‘Stan’ by 
to pick up that boat!’ ‘What boat?’ 
says th’ mate; ‘yer plumb gone daffy !— 
No, by snakes, I see it too!’ With that 
we all discovered a small boat a-jiggin’ 
an’ a-lurchin’ on th’ seas. Well, we got 
hold of it under our lee an’ fetched it 
on deck.” ‘Thomson stopped, his eyes 
roving far away. 

“Anythin’ in her?” the man at the 
wheel asked eagerly. 

“Yes.” The skipper stopped again. 

** What wuz it ?” Nick snapped. 

“Two men,” the other answered; 
“both on ’em was near dead o’ cold, we 
sized it up ; but the gull saved ’’em. Yes, 
them birds is curious things,” he finished 
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slowly, knocked his pipe out, and went 
below. 

All hands were at breakfast. ‘The gull 
circled, high in the air now, round and 
round the Sfar. 


II. 


Not a breath of air moved as the sun 
fell, a misty red, beneath the waters. Its 
crimson light tinged the Star curiously, 
and the shadows of her spurs lengthened 
and shortened darkly on the heaving 
swell as she rolled. Evening dusk crept 
rapidly out of the east, and the after- 
glow of sunset was shot on the dreary 
expanse. 

“Smells like wind, cap’n?” the mate 
suggested as he picked his teeth with his 
pocket-knife. ‘The click of the metal was 
sharp in the still air. 

Thomson stepped to the binnacle, then 
gazed steadily into the nor’ard. 

“I don’t like the look o’ it: glass ’s 
been a-fallin’ rapid all day, an’ this swell’s 
growin’ or I miss my guess. Ye'd better 
call all han’s, git in yer jib, an’ clew up 
yer topsls; might as well take in yer 
fores | too while yer about it; we don’t 
want to move far for to-morrer nohow. 
There’s that bird again! He’s been gone 
all day.” 

While the men made everything snug 
for the night, Skipper Ben watched the 
gull pirouetting above his head idly. It 
dipped and swung, skimming the water, 
sometimes uttering a mournful cry. 

The night became breathless, and the 
evanescent sheen of the Northern Lights, 
blazing in the dark blue vaults, shed a dim 
strange glow on deck. They lifted and 
dropped like filmy gauze, scintillating 
sometimes, then merging into a seemingly 
solid mass of phosphorescence. 

“ Bright, bean’t they?” ‘The skipper 
nodded—‘“ an’ it’s a-goin’ to blow afore 
midnight, sure as Look yonder,” he 
said. 

Under the brightest part of the lights 
a long black line showed, but not a sound 
caine. 

“It’s a-comin’. Keep her off a point !” 

“ Aye, sir—off a point.” 

With caressing freshness the 
struck the Star; she leaned gracefully 
from it and gathered way to the crinkling 
spatter of water under her bows. It 
strengthened fast, and the schooner 
bowled along even under shortened sail, 


breeze 








“Flare after flare was burned. . .. The bird rose a few feet, then dropped again.” 
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Soon the big swell had little waves 
running over it; these in turn became 
crested with white. ‘The mate was giving 
a hand at the wheel when from the dark- 
ness came the sharp cry of the gull. He 
started nervously —*‘ Dang that bird,” he 
grumbled, for the skipper’s tale had been 
in his mind all day. Nearly through his 
watch, no matter how often they came 
about so as not to get too far from their 
grounds, from time to time he heard the 
gull but never saw it ; then the cry ceased. 
The half gale did not freshen, but a lumpy, 
nasty sea was running, and spray flew 
viciously across the Star as she forged 
ahead. 

The mate was for’ard warning the look- 
out for ice, when something inshore caught 
his eye. It had disappeared, and the 
place was black and void where he had 
seen it. 

“Did ye see ” he began, when from 
the same spot a thin red streak shot into 





the air, an instant’s darkness, then the 
radiance of a bursting rocket. He ran 
aft. 

** Skipper below, ahoy there!” 

“On deck?” the latter grumbled 
sleepily. 


“ Somebody’s sendin’ up rockets fast 
inshore, sir!”—keeping his eyes on the 
spot—“ the fourth’s just gone! ” 

He heard Thomson fighting his way 
into his sea-boots and oilskins. Fastening 
the throat-strap as he tumbled up, the 
skipper stood beside him. 

“Nasty night to run foul of N’fland 
rocks, by God!” he roared above the 
screeching of the wind. ‘‘ Where—A-ah !” 
as another rocket’s light showed clear in 
the jet darkness. ‘Come below!” he 
yelled. ‘The two dropped down. Thom- 
son seized the swinging lantern and peered 
at the chart, following the coast-line with 
his stubby finger. 

‘Whoever it is must be on that hell’s 
own kitchen—th’ outside of Forbidden 
Shoal! Who do you suppose He 
stopped, ‘They stared at one another, the 
same fear in their hearts. 

** Nobody else ’ld have rockets, sir,” the 
mate cried, in a strangely quiet voice. 

“Yes, but—but my Lord above, the 
mail-boat ’ll have over a hundred souls 
aboard at this time o’ th’ year!” 

The mate nodded, fingering the clasps 
on his oil-jacket nervously, 

Thomson stared at the chart again. 

“* And—and, see here, this blow is due 
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nor’-east, ain’t it?” 


Hurrying on, “ D.- 
dassent try to get to leeward o’ her from 


run behind th’ 
He paused, seeing 


th’ nor’ard end o’ th’ 
reef, ’cause ef-——” 


the expression on the mate’s face, 
‘““What’s the matter?” 
““D’ye think it—it safe, cap’n? It’s a 


terrible hole in there with th’ leastest sea 
on.” The man flushed then at the look 
on Thomson’s face. 

“You call yerself a sailor an’ a Glou- 
cesterman, an’ ask me a question like 
that?” he bellowed, so that the man at 
the wheel started. “By God, since ye 
know it so well, ye know that not a man 
jack ’ll get ashore alive from that steamer 
unless we stan’s by, an’ I don’t know ef 
we can do anythin’ once we gits there; 
but you take it from me, my mate, that 
th’ Sfar’s a-goin’ inside o’ th’ mail-boat 
s’posin’ th’ devil rides astride o’ her bow- 
sprit! Now git for’ard, send up a rocket, 
an’ run one o’ th’ long flares to th’ fore- 
t’pm’st head by the signal halliards; be 
lively ’bout it, an’ don’t let me hear ye 
gassin’ ’bout whether it’s ‘safe’ or no, 
How’d ye like to be on her with old 
man Death itchin’ fur ye, e# ?” he roared. 

The mate vanished or stumbled up the 
companion. Thomson photographed the 
chart on his memory, then followed. ‘The 
men were all on deck, silently staring off 
into the unseen where they knew that 
many souls were face to face with the 
certainty of death by the angry, hissing 
breakers. They knew, too, their own 
danger in trying to get in behind the 
outer shoal to the small area of deep 
and partially protected water through a 
channel that, under the best of conditions, 
was difficult. 

“Men,” trumpeted Thomson through 
his hands, “that’s the mail-boat yonder, 
an’ ye know she carries a big crowd— 
many fishermen’s wives, too. I ain't 


_ askin’ ye, ’cause I know most 0’ ye well 


an’ ye’re Gloucestermen on top o’ that, 
but I’m /eZ/in’ ye that I’m a-goin’ to save 
what I can o’ ’em, an’ ye are a-goin’ to 
hélp me. Now pray for a moon, or a 
shootin’ star, or any danged thing ye 
please that’ll show us when we're headin’ 
tight for th’ southern end o’ the channel! 
Up with that flare!” 

Burning a bright blue the brilliant flame 
illuminated the circle of faces, causing 
them to seem as graven in stone, The 
rigging stood out boldly, and the crests 
of the seas were pure white. Not a man 
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spoke, but they watched the light jerkily 
going aloft, realising what a hope it would 
bring to those yonder in the howling 
darkness. 

The rockets came less frequently now, 
the mail-boat saving them to guide their 
unknown friends. 

“ Now then, shake out yer jib, double 
reef yer foresail an’ set it; she'll handle 
better. ‘Two hands below, clear away 
yer ground tackle, an’ fur God’s sake See 
that it’ll run free; one hand extra to th’ 
wheel; light a yellow flare so’s we kin 
see what we’re a-doin’ ; lively, men, Zéve/y ! 
Every min’te counts now !” 

Stirred by his energy and fearlessness 
the men scurried about the slanting 
decks, distorted and grotesque in the 
glare of the Coston light. Thoinson 
dashed below and took another look at 
the chart ; he started for the deck, hesi- 
tated, then went into his little cabin. 
From beneath the tiny mirror he took 
his wife’s photograph, and held the 
lantern close to it. 

“God knows, Mary,” he said, speaking 
to it, “if I'll get out o’ this, but I know 
ye’d wish for me to ¢~y anyhow, remem- 
berin’ how Ted was saved.” He put it 
back, coughed, and went up into the wild 
night. 

“D’ye see her lights yet ?” 

“No, sir, but she let go a rocket just 
now. She bears nor’ by west from us.” 

“ Ready there for’ard ?” 

Faintly came the answer. ‘“ Read-y!” 

“ Hard lee!” He helped climb the 
spokes of the wheel. 

The Star came about with a roar of 
canvas and a mighty lashing of tackle, 
then filled away, burying her scuppers. 

The flare was dying out when Thomson 
heard a shrill cry, and saw the gull 
winging its way easily alongside. ‘lhe 
bird sped on till it reached the bows, 
then dropped back off the counter ; this 
it did several times. Like a flash his 
own experience of years before came into 
Skipper Ben’s mind, and he made a quick 
resolution. 

“For'ard there! Don’t light another 
flare; we need our eyes. Sing out when 
ye see her lights or hear th’ breakers ! ” 

The darkness was intense, and the 
scream of the wind seemed to deaden 
the lash of the sea. 

Another rocket ! 

And the cry of the gull overhead. 
Darkness and straining senses. 


“THE FLYING STAR.” 
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Another rocket! Nearer! 

And the cry of the gull slightly to port. 

“ Breakers off th’ starboard bow an’ 
th’ steamer’s port light clost to th’ water 
beyond!” came faintly but clearly down 
wind. 

“Starboard 
skipper. 

He was not watching, but Z/stening. 

“My God, my God! show me guick! 
we're headin’ ’bout right!” He shouted 
these words unconsciously. 

Another rocket ! 

And the vigorous cries of the gull quite 
to port. 

‘Starboard! Still more!” 

A long cry close aboard ! 

“Steady as ye go!” 

With nerves and muscles tautened to 
breaking strain Thomson listened for his 
life. 

‘* Breakers—B-R-E-A-K-E-R-S close to 
starboard !” reached him. 

The wail of the gull alongside answered. 

“As ye go!” ‘Thomson clenched his 
hands, and the nails entered his palms, 

Roaring, tearing over the surges like a 
mad thing, the S¢ar drove on, shivering 
from stem to stern. He could see both 
lights of the stricken ship, one far above 
the other!” 

“On her beam ends!” he groaned. 

The cry of the gull came from the other 
side, and was loud down wind. 


a trifle!” thundered the 


“Port! Hard-a-gort!” he bellowed 
instantly. 
** Breakers on the port bow! Breakers 


ahead |” 

He heard the scream but dimly as he 
put his giant strength to the wheel. 

A sickening lunge, a terrific climb, a 
sea that knocked him flat against the low 
rail, then a strange quiet. 

‘lhe Sar was inside, and the mail-boat 
among the seas that broke wildly some 
two hundred yards away on the outer 
Forbidden Shoal. 

“Leg-go yer anchors!” He staggered 
to his feet and dizzily got for’ard. “In 
sail!” 

They came down with a run, and the 
schooner lay resting easily, riding gently 


on the broken remnants of the awful 
surge. 

“Show a flare! My God, men, hear 
that !” 


Above the din of foam and water, the 
dull crashes of wood splintering and grind- 
ing came to them. 
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“ Watch fer a line floatin’ to us!” 

By the glare of several lights they 
searched the waters hungrily for the sight 
of a cask or anything to which a line 
might be attached. 

“Hell! there’s ‘ Mike’!” shouted the 
cook excitedly, pointing to the gull that 
circled close to the water at the edge of 
the light circle. 

“ Where?” Thompson leapt on the 
rail. ‘‘Aye, an’ there’s a barrel under 
him ; it'll float past us. Out dory!” 

They caught the floating thing, and 
found a light line attached to it, also a 
tin can wrapped in oilskin. ‘The skipper 
tore it open. 

Breaking up fast almost in two now 96 
on board no one lost heave in on this line 
make heavy one that follows fast mainmast 
watch for another cask with 2 light lines 
splice both ends reeve through block show 
signal when ready. 

MARTIN 
Captain. 

While they hauled in the first line, two 
men in the dory patrolled the com- 
paratively calm water for the second cask, 
the gull shrieking about them. ‘They 
found it, took it on board, spliced the 
lines, and in ten minutes two women 
stepped out of a lifebuoy, to which they 
were strapped, on to the Star. 

Aching, tired out, with bleeding hands, 
the men tugged and hauled. 

“’There—there’s only—only the skipper 
left now,” the chief engineer gasped, as 
he landed half-drowned on deck. 

““Qu——!” Thomson reached out to 
haul. 

**She’s gone, sir,” the mate groaned. 
The dim shape of the mail-boat had 
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vanished, and the heavy cable lay flat on 
the water. 

No one spoke, and the cries of the 
gull were silenced. 

“Out two more dories! He may get 
through, and the gulli——” ‘Thomson 
checked himself. : 

Flare after flare was burned; nothing 
could be seen but wreckage that rocked 
heavily within the sheltered place. 

Skipper Ben listened intently. 

Then from far astern, just where the 
huge seas began to rise, again he heard 
the bird’s mournful cry, and pulled hard 
in its direction, flare in hand. 

The bird rose a few feet, then dropped 
to the water, rose again and dropped, 
screaming call after call, its pinions mag- 
nified by contrast to the blackness beyond. 


They lifted him carefully to the S¢ar’s 
deck, but Skipper Martin was dead. 

When the crowd of frightened, praying, 
and crying men and women had been 
stowed away in every conceivable nook 
and corner, Skipper Ben went on deck 
and stood by the rail as the last flare on 
board spluttered to its end. 

The wind moaned eerily to the death 
chant of hustling seas. He looked about 
him, searching for something. 

The familiar cry, but very faint ! 

Wings folded, head drooping, the gull 
sat on deck at the foot of the mainmast. 

Tenderly he took the bird in his hands 
and smoothed the graceful feathers. 

“You must be part of God,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely; “I followed you in. 
Rest to-night, and to-morrow go on God’s 
work agin’. Nobody knows but me an’ 


you; an’ J believe.” 
































FROM OCEAN 


TO OCEAN, 


BY RAIL ACROSS THE ANDES, 


BY WILLIAM HILL, Jun.* 


The tunnel through the Andes, by which the journey from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso may now 
be made in a day and a half, is yet another triumph for British engineers and British labour, many 
of the employees being miners from Cornwall and Wales, After five years of strenuous work, isolated 
im the mountains in winter with food and material collected during the summer, these men actually 
finished their task in March \1910—exactly one year ahead of the time stipulated in the contract—and 
an experimental train was run through on Aprilt. Several lines are comtemplated parallel to the 
present route ; but, even tf the first enterprise stand alone, it will lenda great impetus to the economic 
development of South America, and, fitly enough, is to be formally opened in May next (as THE PALL 





MALL MAGAZINE goes to press ), during the celebrations of the centenary of the Argentine Republic. 


“T “HE icy tempestuousness of Cape 
Horn is now, to the voyager 
to the Pacific Coast of South 

America, but a fancy conjured up from 
the graphic records of Anson and Dana: 
as the stately queen of ships fast disap- 
pears, so vanish the terrors of that southern 
passage, and the Pacific calls the traveller 
over the sure road of the Andes, where 
peril is not and romance is sacrificed to 
the Spirit of Speed, 

From Buenos Ayres to the foothills of 
the Andes is the biggest billiard-table on 
earth, and, for its size, the greenest. ‘The 
prairies of Canada, the plains of India, 
the deserts of Africa are not so monoto- 
nously flat. Only the blur of a clump of 
trees shading an estancia on the horizon, 
vast herds of cattle, and, sometimes, a 
little town, catch the roving eye through 
three rich and fertile provmces. Gone 
now are the thorny hedges of the English 
countryside ; stakes, mile after mile, 
carrying league after league of wire, cleave 
the amazing acreage of wheat, maize, flax, 


and alfalfa, and define the deep-rutted, 
salt-shiny track running by the side of the 
railroad. Right to San Luis the journey 
is a revelation of flat and fruitful plains. 
Sitting a broad saddle, splendidly horsed, 
an occasional gaucho, the cowboy of the 
South, canters by with a wave of his 
sombrero, or the onrush of the train 
startles a flight of wild duck from a 
treacherous lagoon. Beyond San Luis, 
where commence the foothills of. the 
Andes, to the irrigated country around 
Mendoza, with its first misty glimpse of 
the long-looked-for Cordillera, nothing 
but tufts of a heather-like scrub suck 
a bleached existence from the rain-starved 
earth. 

You take train at Buenos Ayres, and ata 
chilly hour in the morning you are haled 
from your bed to rush, with a hundred 
other sleepy and dusty passengers, for 
the narrow-gauge rail. You yourself feel 
none too comfortable, for dust has a vile 
knack of penetrating the most generous 
supply of clothing with which you may 


As the result of gaining the George Warrington Steevens Scholarship, given by Lord Northcliffe 


to boys at the City of London School, in memory of the famous war correspondent, the 
of the article following found himself, in the November of 1908, 


writer 
a > in 


dazed and newly alone’ 


Buenos Ayres, the largest city south of the equator, smattering inquiries in shaky Spanish to a 
curious few of the more than million inhabitants who populate the Argentine metropolis. He 


desired to go to Chile, and he wanted to go by way of the Andes. 


finally got there. 


This article tells how he 
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cover pose If circumstances compel 
you to travel economically, you must cram 
as mucl/ of your baggage as possible into 
these Hnglish-style corridor coaches, for 
travelling by this route is necessarily some- 
what expensive—your own fare is £13, 
and excess baggage in the van will cost 
you something like sixpence per lb. 
Sweating and dust-irritated, you “ porter ” 
your own goods, because Mendoza lacks 
the transport resources of a Clapham 
Junction. Longing for the railway 
carriages of India, roomy enough to allow 
passengers to make themselves comfort- 
able amidst the goodly array of baggage 
sanctioned bycustom, you become jammed 
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green with vineyards, to a land which, 
save for a distant: plantation of poplars 
or a solitary willow, rapidly grows barren ; 
a land rough with stones, scattered mounds 
of stones ; a land of colourless low scrub, 
naked rock, and prickly cactus—Withered 
Desolation. From the gloomy, gnarled 
masses, doubly huge and oppressive in 
the faint early-morning mist, stony gashes 
spout lashing torrents. ‘The train snakes 
its way through the boulder strewn de- 
file, past monster forms of brown and 
scrub-veiled rock. Here and there a 
narrow mule-track clings to some hideous 
precipice, its destruction ever threatened 
by the sweep of impetuous waters. Sud- 














Chilled beef in embryo. 
A few of the thousands of Argentine cattle which find their way to the English dinner-table. 


amongst your own and other people’s 
belongings, to reflect, while you sort your- 
self out, that as no sign of departure has yet 
been made, you really might have taken 
matters a little more leisurely, or left the 
work to the local light-weight “‘ amateurs ” 
who, on the occasions when the trans- 
continental train passes, adroitly seize 
upon the smallest articles of one’s equip- 
ment and leave the substance to the 


owner. 

A sudden jerk startles you from your 
reverie; and with laboured effort, with puff 
and snort, with creak and groan, the little 
train forsakes the beauties of Mendoza, and 
bears you away from her tree-shaded, water- 
streets, 


coursed through a countryside 





denly, right ahead, where the faded scrub 
is mingled with a yellow blossom, there 
is revealed, beyond a ridge of ugly rock, a 
chain of mountains, whose snow-strewn 
peaks, barriered by shadowy cloud, flaunt 
in the “catch” of the sun: it is a glimpse 
of Paradise from a wilderness of stones. 
The spectacle is ruthlessly magnificent. 
This Cerro de Plata is a symbol of Hope 
in a land of Despair. 

Thrown like a skinny arm across the 
chasm worn by the river Mendoza amidst 
this panorama of upheaval, with its snow- 
streaked mountains, its unpaintable tints, 
in which grey and a reddish-brown struggle 
for the mastery, is the natural Bridge of 
the Inca, and shrouded in the distance 
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The snowfields of the Cerro de Plata (16,400 ft.) are one of the most striking scenes on the 
Transandine route. 


the lofty snow-mass of Aconcagua, highest road is visible, and here, whence the 
peak of the western hemisphere. The tunnel is driven into Chile, a few in- 
thin dusty line of the climbing coach- significant buildings struggle out of the 
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The rotary and its three “‘pushers” used tn winter. 
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dust and call themselves by the musical 
name of Las Cuevas. You fling yourself 
out, sling your baggage into a waiting 
waggon, and climb hastily into a four- 
wheeled cart of small dimensions drawn 
by four sturdy horses, to be whirled off 
suddenly in a cloud of dust and halted 
with equal suddenness while the cavalcade 
forms up. Couriers on nimble horses 
dash hither and thither, and when all is 
ready the signal is given to begin the 
zigzag ascent that will take you over the 
Cumbre Pass, 13,000 feet above the sea 
level. 

The wise man has wrapped himself 
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however, the conversation begins to 
languish ; the laughter is forced; your 
companions appear ill at ease and look 
paler—or is it a trick of the sight, you 
wonder, as you scrape the dust out of 
your eyes and feebly, through your dust- 
caked lips, curse the narrowness of the 
cart and the length of the legs of the man 
opposite, and chide yourself for a fool in 
not having had wit enough to secure a 
place in the first cart? You turn away 
as the dreaded mountain sickness seizes 
the company and wonder what fate holds 
in store for you. 

The indisposition is but temporary, 





The journey across the Cumbre Pass by coach occupies four hours and discloses some magnificent 
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mountain views. 


By the new tunnel (17 furlongs long, 10,338 ft above sea level) the time occupied will be only a few minutes. 


up well, not only for the sake of warmth 
but also to keep out the dust. The lover 
of sensation, or the man with more 
taste for adventure than for dust, will 
scorn the cart, and, having mounted a 
mule, will proceed with quaking heart to 
pick out the track that runs at startling 
angles up the face of the rock, and so 
manage, at a risk which is ever-present, to 
avoid the fog of dust raised by the 
oncoming host. For two hours or so you 
keep on climbing. The armed escort 
hustles up the stragglers, and so tempts 
your companions to j about the 


jest 
brigands in the mountains, Presently, 





The “nip” in the air revives the sick, and 
the party is a merrier one as the plodding 
horses gain the summit of the pass. Here, 
marking the boundary between Chile and 
Argentina and commemorating the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace and dis- 
armament between the two countries, 
stands a statue of Christ—the highest 
placed and surely, by its severe simplicity 
amidst the grandeur and silence of its 
surroundings, the most solemn, ‘the most 
impressive monument in the world ! 

The backbone of the continent is 
crossed ; the descent is commenced at a 
livelier pace and zigzags through a scene 
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Caracoles, the Chilian end of the tunnel, where the coach journey ends and the tired mules are 
already leisurely feeding. 


wh with its barren heaps of slag, is responding spurt by the team, you leave 
now almost monotonous. Every turn in the windings of the mountain road and 
the road presents a new prospect, until, fly into the level straight, where scattered 
with a final flourish of whips and a_ sheds are the only signs of activity, at the 


“= 


Amongst the mountains. 
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Chilian end of 
the tunnel. At 
agallopis passed 
the little blue 
Lake of the 
Inca, around 
which is woven 
many a. story, 
whose depth is 
unfathomed, 
and whose 
sunken _ riches 
are fabulous; 
with a dash 
under the new 
bridge, you are 
in Caracoles, 
where the tired 
mules are al- 
ready leisurely 
feeding; the 
coach journey 
is ended. 
Again you 
struggle with 
your baggage, 
andhaving piled 
it on the seat 
you wish to oc- 
cupy, there 
commences the 
general busi- 
ness of getting 


clean—of removing the dust from your 
clothes and eyes, and throat too, if you 
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The Statue of Christ, the pledge of peace between two nations, 

Stands at the summit of the Cumbre Pass and marks the frontier of 
the Chilian and Argentine Republics. 
sea level, and is the highest-placed monument in the world. 


It is situated 12,796 ft. above 








are fortunate 
enough to have 
with you any 
means to this 
end — there is 
none to be had 
here. You 
fight for your 
turn at the solli- 
tary washbasin 
with its small 
piece of soap, 
and, if you are 
lucky, have 
made yourself 
a little more 
presentable by 
the time you 
reach Juncal. 
Says the local 
guide-book: 
“Every one 
should carry 
vaseline or other 
emollient for 
the effects of 
the sun and the 
sharp dry moun- 
tain air’; so 
perhaps the 
spectacle of the 
dust- and - vase- 
lined faces of 


those poor creatures who implicitly and 
guilelessly obey the guide-book is the 











Crossing the divide above the tunnel, Chile side. 


















reason for the continual merriment that 
sounds through the train on the way to 
Juncal. 

* At Juncal, from the famished man’s 
point of view, which is vigorously and 
generally published as passengers tramp 
the platform, things are no better. Ordi- 
narily there is nothing to eat or drink; 
but a fortunate few, being mistaken for 
members of an American party which 
is on its way to attend a conference in 
Santiago, are pre- 
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and submit your goods to the inspection 
of a polite and forbearing customs official, 
the country is Swisslike in its greenery, 
for the gigantic barrier of the Cordillera 
catches all the rain on the Chilian side. 
Here and there is a little cottage, a 
cultivated field, and the giant cactus, 
which rears itself in clusters like enormous 
green caterpillars. You are getting in 
touch again with generous nature ; so you 
exercise great patience when you and 





sented with a basket 
containing numerous 
bottles of a plebeian 
drink. From these, 
there being no other 
means at hand, we 
rapidly and uncom- 
plainingly knock the 
necks, and, on the 
assumption. that 
every man must 
swallow his peck of 
dirt, proceed to wash 
down much Andes 
dust, to our great 
internal satisfaction. 
Juncal and the 
snows are left be- 
hind, and down the 
long vailey we creep 
by the side of a 
muddy stream splash- 
ing in its rocky bed. 
A grating of brakes, 
and the train stops 
with an unexpected 
jerk. There is a 
great running to and 
fro, and much vitu- 
peration in bad 
Spanish. Outside, 
the guard and the 
engine-driver are 
conversing freely 
with a mule-driver, 
one of whose heavily- 
laden mules lies helpless, like a dead 
thing, in a deep hole by the side of the 
track, whence the “iron horse” has un- 
ceremoniously butted him. Our engine- 
driver dallies with the muleteer for a 
short time, and then we proceed cauti- 
ously. After all, we are, so to speak, in 
Spain; there is no hurry, and the man 
will get his mule out—some time. 
Beyond Los Andes, where, weary and 
hungry, you change for the fourth time 





“ Spring 


cleaning ' snow from tunnel mouth. 


your baggage are again ejected at a place 
with the outlandish pronunciation of 
Yai-Yai—written for decency’s sake Llai- 
Liai. After all, it is the last change; 
you can stretch your legs and bargain 
with the fair Chilena fruit-sellers on the 
platform for strawberries, to eat after 
dinner on the way to Valparaiso or 
Santiago of the Hill—and the bath you 
are longing for. 

Be patient with Chile and her passable 
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hotels. Seek the German hotels in 
Santiago and Valparaiso if you would live 
in comfort ; and if you would be away 
from the noisy cobble-stones of the coast 
city, hie you to Vina del Mar, that charm 
ing retreat on the Bay of Valparaiso, 
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you not seldom fluctuate 2d. or 3¢@. in 
a fortnight, much to the annoyance of 
travellers and to the profit of business 
men. With the depreciation of the peso 
up go the hotel rates; and_ hotel rates, 
once up, have a tendency to stay up, 





if 
' 











A glimpse of the track. 


where is a pleasant hotel in the centre 
of social life and recreation. | What 
though the food supply recalls to the 
hungry man Euclid’s definition of a point ? 

wine is good and cheap! Your host 


wears a smile of perpetual happiness— 
and with reason. 


The pesos he charges 


which is very satisfactory—from your 
host’s point of view. Carry as few pesos 
as possible, for they are at a substantial 
discount outside of Chile ; sovereigns are 
at a premium, and the banks often refuse 
to supply them. 

Travelling over this route is by no 
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means ideal; but when the railway com- 
panies concerned see to it that their 
refreshment-rooms are kept stocked and 
that the traveller is relieved from much 
fatigue by a substantial addition to the 
number of bagyage-porters, the pleasure 
of the trip will be vastly increased ; at 
present it is too much in the nature of an 
athletic feat on strict diet. 

In thirty-eight hours you may span the 
backbone of a continent; see Earth 
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revealed in her raiment and her naked- 
ness ; see coming countries of the world. 
Hang the discomfort! Go thou and 
make the trip, and where an unbroken 
iron road would plunge under the Cor- 
dillera and hide the allurement of it take 
the high road over the Pass. But before 
you set out for this part of the world, 
reflect on the sage advice of a wandering 
American: ‘When you go a-travelling, 
leave your kicking-boots at home.” 





Valparaiso is a city of hills dinked’ by bridges and rendered 
accessible by lifts, winding roads, steep paths, and streets 


of stairs. 


For some of the photographs which illustrate this 
Argentine-Transandine Railway Co., of Dashwood House, New Broad Street, 


are indebted to the 
Fa oa 


article we 


to the Transandine Construction Co., Messrs. Grace Bros. & Co., 144, Leadenhall Street, 


E.C., whilst others were taken by the writer. 





“Murmurs of praise were heard as the graceful monoplane rose lightly into the air.” 
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TWIN PASSIONS. 


BY ALEXANDRA WATSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES DURDEN. 


would never have given himself the 

opportunity of falling in love if, 
at twenty-nine, his health had not broken 
down from long-continued and strenuous 
overwork. He believed in marriage, and 
had many lofty theories on the subject, 
but looked upon it as almost a profession 
in itself, not to be lightly entered upon by 
those who had espoused any other ab- 
sorbing pursuit demanding creative force 
and faithful persevering service. 

He was himself one of those —he had, 
after a youth devoted to an intense seek- 
ing after knowledge, thrown himself, heart 
and soul, into the struggle towards the 
conquest of the air, and become, not only 
an intrepid aviator, but an inventor of all 
kinds of improvements for aeroplanes. 
He had a monoplane of his own invention 
in construction when he fell ill. 


& is probable that René Hamerton 


For his was a nature whose rich ex- 


uberance demanded some strong outlet— 
a nature which had always rushed ahead 
of the performances of others, always 
reached out aspiringly to the difficult 
and dangerous, always thirsted for the 
unattainable. The son of an English 
father and a French mother—both of a 
tare vitality—René had imbibed a love of 
work and strenuous endeavour from the 
influences which had been around him 
from infancy, and his growing life had 
expanded it into a high passion. 

At twenty-nine, however, his body gave 
notice that it had found his ardent, rest- 
less spirit too exacting an occupant. His 
health broke down completely. For the 
first time in his life he had to acknow- 
ledge himself beaten; he had to give 
everything up, and go and bury himself 
in a mountain fastness in Switzerland. 

He was so angry at first at having had 
to go away that he did not get any better. 
Then he fell into boredom. Yes, he was 
bored—he, René Hamerton, who had 
always scoffed at the possibility of feel- 
ing bored in a world in which there were 
sO many exciting and interesting things 
to do and to accomplish. But then he 
wasn’t allowed to do any of them; not 
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allowed to touch a scientific book nor 
work out ever so little a problem in 
mathematics. 

He revived, however, when Joan Suther- 
land came to the little mountain hotel. He 
was not a bit afraid of her; there seemed 
to be nothing of the irresistible woman- 
force about her that he had always feared 
to encounter—no brilliancy of beauty, no 
compelling charm, no triumphant youth- 
fulness. 

So he slid quite unknowingly and un- 
warily into the greatest intimacy with her. 
They wandered about together most of 
the day, and discussed every conceivable 
and inconceivable subject. He poured 
all the glorious fulness of his nature, per- 
force withdrawn from the monoplane, into 
his new friend’s lap, and in his perfect 
self-unconsciousness never dreamed for a 
moment that it was almost inevitable that 
she would kindle at the contact of such a 
pure and ardent flame. 

It was, in fact, guéte inevitable, for she 
found in him the ideal of her life, the man 
she had thought could not exist—the man 
of high mind and altogether. splendid 
abilities, who was splendidly unaware of 
his own surpassing superiority. 

She never put herself beside him in her 
thoughts. She tried to imagine the being 
who might be found who would be dis- 
tantly worthy of him, and decided that he 
had better keep on loving his monoplane, 
as it would be nothing short of a miracle 
if such a nature found its fitting mate. 
For she was very modest too, and did not 
know how rare was her own delicacy of 
soul, how fine and deep her discernment, 
how rich her reserves of love. She only 
knew that she had never felt as she was 
feeling then, never known such thrilling 
intoxication of joy as that which came 
from the knowledge that she would keep 
on seeing him and being with him for 
perhaps quite a long time. 

Then one day, quite unexpectedly, he 
said he was leaving that same evening. 
He had got a telegram ; he must go back 
to Paris. ‘The construction of the mono- 
plane had been proceeding without him, 
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but had come to a point when he was 
urgently needed. He glowed at the 
prospect of seeing his treasure, of plung- 
ing into life and work again. 

“T am ever so much better,” he said, 
“and don’t expect I shall need to come 
back.” 

He left after dinner that evening ; she 
went with him to the little mountain 
station. He gripped her hand with the 
greatest cordiality at parting and leaned 
out of the window, waving, until the train 
had slipped down the mountain and be- 
come hidden among the pines. 

She felt sure that she had seen the 
last of him, but knew that nothing that 
could happen would ever make up to 
her for losing him. She stayed on, how- 
ever, in the mountain fastness because 
its air seemed to breathe a little of his 
spirit. 

Then a month later he came _ back 
again. She was at the station when the 
afternoon train arrived, and saw his dark, 
eager face at the window before ever the 
train stopped. Her heart bounded with 
an intense joy. The next moment she 
was all fear and commiseration. 

“You are ill again?” she said, with 
sharp anxiety, as she went forward with 
outstretched hand to greet him. 

“No,” he said quietly, keeping her 
hand a moment, and gazing questioningly 
at her. 

She saw then that there was something 
changed about him; the vivacious dark 
eyes had a new kind of consciousness in 
them, the expression a new quality of 
inwardness. She guessed at nothing, 
however. 

“Why have you come back, then?” 
she asked. 

His face fell. “If you don’t know, it’s 
because there’s no hope,” he said. 

Fire coursed through her veins and dyed 
her cheeks. 

“You cannot mean that,” she returned 
in a strangled voice. 

“T will tell you what I mean,” he 
said, turning with her towards the woods. 
They walked along in silence until they 
were in the solitude of the pines, and 
then he poured out his confession of love 
in a warm, impetuous stream. 

“T left you lightly, knowing nothing 
of what had happened to me. _ I don’t 
know exactly when I found it out ; I grew 
into a knowledge of it as the days went 
by, and nothing filled the void that your 
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loss had left in my life. I didn’t recognise 
the thing at first. I had thought, you see, 
that it would be something violent and 
devastating, something that would break 
down more than it could ever build up; 
while this was something infinitely deep 
and sweet, which spoilt nothing, pushed 
nothing out, rather enhanced every- 
thing, gave a new meaning, a new fulness 
to all that had been there before. I 
waited ; I wanted to be very sure. I am 
sure now, quite sure that you have made 
for yourself a place which nothing else 
can ever fill, and that without you mine 
will be for ever a maimed life.” 

He paused and turned his ardent gaze 
on her. She was so strangely beautiful 
that he felt almost as if he were seeing 
her for the first time. 

“T have felt you so near me,” he said, 
“that I have dared to hope that some- 
thing of what I was feeling was stirring 
also in your heart—not that I am any- 
thing—have any worth. . .” 

She clasped his hand. A marvellous 
sense of lightness, of renewal, flowed in 
her veins. 

“Your infinite worth can enrich even 
my poor life,” she said. ‘‘I am hence- 
forth of value, being filled with the 
marvellous fulness of your love. Oh, 
that life can contain such ecstasy !” 

Her exaltation would have surprised 
her former self, that had little suspected 
the fires that slumbered under her out- 
ward reticence. But neither of them 
then felt any surprise. As _ steel to 
magnet he drew her to him, and it 
seemed to them that at no moment in 
their souls’ experience had they ever been 
more than transiently separated. 

There was nothing to wait for. They 
were married a few weeks later, and he 
took her to the beautiful old house in 
Paris that had belonged to his mother’s 
family. They were cloudlessly happy— 
lived in a perfect union, being both of too 
fine a grain to jar their harmony by any 
heavy-handedness or petty discords. He 
who had looked askance at love knew 
all its arts of care and tenderness, while 
she who had almost gloried in her own 
aloofness grew greedy in her claims on 
her husband’s heart and thoughts. She 
could not claim too much ; his abundance 
seemed inexhaustibly sufficient for her 
most clamorous needs. They each had 
their own pursuits—for hers, like his, 
had never been in any sense an empty 




















life—but so intermingled were they that 
they hardly felt separated even in the 
hours that they spent apart. 

The monoplane was finished. Joan 
had seen it over and over again in the 
shed during its construction. She knew 
all about it—knew all about aeroplanes 
of all sorts, and took the same keen 
interest as her husband in the conquest 
of the air. It was a proud day for her 
when René tried his new invention for 
the first time. A vast crowd was gathered, 
and murmurs of praise and admiration 
were to be heard on all sides as the 
graceful monoplane, with its eager and 
brilliant rider, rose lightly into the air. 

Strangely enough, Joan felt no fear as 
she saw him ascend; she had such con- 
fidence in his genius that it never 
occurred to her that any accident could 
befall him. When he descended, after a 
successful flight of twenty-five minutes, 
she felt no surprise at his success, only 
a great gladness that he belonged to 
her, a great pride in his love. 

There were things in the monoplane 
to be altered, however; improvements to 
be made ; longer and higher flights to be 
attempted. As ever, René’s ambition 
was boundless, his thirst for new fields 
of conquest inexhaustible. Joan’s spirit 
soared with his ; she witnessed his flights 
each time with keener eagerness, with 
true scientific impatience for an ever 
greater excellence. 

Then one day—they had been married 
nearly a year then—everything changed. 
A great aviation meeting took place; 
René carried off a large share of the 
honours, but the day was darkened by 
a fatal accident to one of his friends. 
He was thrown out of his aeroplane 
when he was still at a considerable dis- 
tance from the ground. He fell quite 
near to where Joan and René were 
standing. René rushed forward, and 
Joan saw the crushed limbs and battered 
features as he raised him up. It turned 
her sick, and she had a violent revulsion 
of feeling. 

As they returned home afterwards she 
asked her husband nervously if his friend 
had not been guilty of some great im- 
prudence to have come to such an end. 

“Oh no,” he said quickly ; “it might 
have happened to anybody. Given a nasty 
change of wind and all can be up in a 
moment. We’re not there yet, by any 
means,” He shrugged his shoulders, 
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“Poor Delarue!” he said. “ But it’s the 
price to be paid.” 

“ How can you speak with such in- 
difference!” cried Joan, with sudden 
passion. 

He looked at her in surprise. ‘ My 
dear one,” he said, “ Heaven knows I’m 
not indifferent, but it would be absurd to 
affect surprise. We all know that at this 
juncture of our knowledge: every man 
who goes up takes his life in his hands.” 

“You too—you too?” she cried 
chokingly. 

He understood then, and, throwing his 
arm round her, held her closely to him. 
“It was a shock to you to see him. I 
wish I could have spared you it. But 
don’t worry about me; they say I have a 
charmed life. Besides, it’s not like you 
to show the white feather.” 

She clung to him in silence. He began 
to speak of other things, and soon believed 
that he had been successful in diverting 
her thoughts. 

But that night, when he was about to 
fall asleep, he was startled by the sound 
of sobbing from his wife’s adjoining room. 
He was almost petrified ; it was the first 
time that he had ever known Joan weep. 

He got up hastily and went to her. 
“What is it, my precious one?” he asked, 
with his arms about her. 

She sobbed more stormily than ever. 

“Tell me—tell me,” he begged, in an 
agony of distress. 

“You don’t care for me,” she broke out 
at last. ‘* You cannot care for me, or you 
would not risk the life on which all my 
happiness depends.” 

“Dear one,” he said in an agitated 
voice, “you are overwrought, and quite 
unduly anxious. Try to sleep, my darling, 
and you will feel quite differently in the 
morning.” 

“ No—no,” she cried, ‘I shall never 
feel differently. Iam not excited; I am 
only crying at the thought that you should 
care for me so little.” 

“Joan—my Joan,” he breathed re- 
proachfully, “ who and what do I care for 
on earth, if not for you?” 

** You will promise me, then,” she said 
tensely—“‘ promise me never to go up 
again. What difference will it make? You 
can go on inventing just the same. It is 
that which is interesting—not the actual 
flying.” 

“ You will not ask me that!” he cried 
vehemently, though his arms still held 
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her with the same gentleness. “It could 
never be the same. It is only in the air 
that we can judge of the utility of our 
inventions —can gauge the _ progress 
made.” 

Don’t talk of utility,” she said in a 
hard voice. “It is all only a sport—a 
pastime. You have not even the excuse 
of doing it to earn a living.” 

“To earn a living!” he cried, with 
sharp scorn, ‘‘ You would consider that 
a better reason than the pursuit of an 
idea—of a new science? Oh, if I had 
been poor, be sure that I would have 
starved rather than have worked just for 
a living—rather than have worked at any- 
thing into which I could not have put 
my whole soul.” 

“You have said it,” she burst out— 
“your whole soul! Iam nothing in your 
life—less than nothing.” She detached 
herself from him brusquely and turned 
away. 

“Joan,” he cried desperately, “‘it is 
impossible that you can really doubt my 
love for you. Heaven only knows what 
you are to me—I have never been able to 
tell you it all.” 

“Promise me, then—promise me,” 
she said feverishly ; “it is the only proof 
that will convince me.” She turned to 
him again, and drew his face down to 
hers. “Promise me, René,” she cried 
passionately. ‘Oh, my darling, I cannot 
bear to live with the dread of your loss in 
my soul! Oh, if you loved me one-half 
as much as I love you, it would be easy, 
oh, so easy, to promise !” 

Her lips were on his; he felt her tears 
on his cheeks—the trembling of her 
shoulders against his breast. 

“Yes, yes, my darling—I promise,” he 
said, and thought it was easy as he 
strained her closely to him. 

But things were different afterwards. 
‘They never spoke of that night, of the 
unwilling promise wrung out of him by 
tears ; but it hovered between them as a 
cloud. It was a cloud at first no bigger 
than a man’s hand, so careful was he not 
to express regret by word or sign, but in 
the clear ether of their love a cloud of 
any size made a difference—a quite per- 
ceptible difference. He was as tenderly 
thoughtful for her as before, but her 
unerring insight detected the loss of 
something in him, the loss of buoyancy, 
of the light freedom in speech and manner 
that goes with a perfectly ingenuous mind. 
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He spoke as much as before of his in- 
ventions—more even; read to her every 
scrap out of the papers which treated of 
aeronautics ; but she came to believe that 
he did it of set design, not spontaneously, 
and in the impatience of the thought 
began to affect indifference, ceased to 
question him about his work, to show 
any voluntary interest in its progress. 

“He will not be able to help speaking 
to me about it, if he is really sponta- 
neous,” she thought, and grieved bitterly 
when she saw that he gradually dropped 
the subject, tended more and more to 
generalise about things in which formerly 
her technical interest had been almost 
equal to his own. 

There were times when she felt that she 
was a monster, that no other man but he 
would have held to such a promise as she 
had exacted—times when she felt that 
she must release him from it at any cost. 
But the thought of him lying dead, with 
crushed features and mangled limbs, 
brought her back with a shudder to the 
belief that anything was better than that 
deadly risk, and, hardening her heart, 
she told herself that men had sacrificed 
more than that to love, that it was no 
sacrifice to a loving heart—that the 
passionate love she bore him gave her an 
exclusive claim upon his life. 

So the cloud thickened, until, in her 
growing conviction that he did not love 
her enough to be able to bear the re- 
nunciation imposed on him, she got cold 
and distant, sure that his endearments 
were but perfunctory, her mind made up 
to have no tenderness from him that 
did not gush generously out of a heart 
too full of love to contain itself. 

He changed too. All his eagerness 
died out ; his energy seemed sapped ; his 
vivacious eyes took on a wistful expres- 
sion. 

She saw it all, and said, “ He is break- 
ing his heart because he promised ; he 
cares nothing for me—almost hates me 
now,” and she became icy while her 
heart bled inwardly. 

It took four months for them to get to 
this point—four months which witnessed 
the dropping away one by one of all the 
links that had welded their two lives 
together into one common life. He went 
away often for a day or two without 
telling her where he was going. She 
guessed it was to attend some aviation 
meeting, but asked no questions, evinced 




















no interest. On his return he told her 
nothing, asked her on his part no questions 
about her occupations. ll that sub- 
sisted was his gentle kindness and 
courtesy, her care and thoughtfulness for 
his creature comforts ; all communion of 
heart was at an end between them, all 
oneness of interest, all outward show of 
love. 

Then one day when he was away a great 
restlessness seized her, an_ intolerable 
yearning for his presence. Where had 
he gone? Why had he gone? Why had 
he looked at her so long and strangely as 
he bade her “Good-bye,” why hesitated 
as he took her hand for the formal hand- 
shake which was now their only exchange 
of courtesies? So fraught with a subtle 
lure had been that hesitation that if she 
had not put a strong curb on herself she 
would have thrown her arms round his 
neck and wept on his breast. Oh how 
she wished that she had done so, now 
that he was gone! What demon of dis- 
trust had held her back—what paralysing 
suspicion held her always back now from 
any manifestation of the love pent up in 
her bitter, hungering heart ? 

She wandered restlessly from room to 
room. How dreary and empty life had 
become—how savourless! What had 
happened to them both? What future 
would be theirs? Could anything ever 
put them back into the old dear relation ? 
It seemed to her at that moment that she 
would gladly give up life itself for some 
strong, convincing proof that he still 
loved her. 

She stopped at his study door. She 
would go in. He had been there for a 
long time that morning; perhaps she 
would feel nearer to him there. She had 
not been in for at least two months, 
though formerly a day had never passed 
without her seeking him out there. 

She opened the door and entered the 
room. ‘The mellow autumn sunshine lay 
across the polished floor, across the great 
trestle-table scattered with his diagrams, 
across the old oak desk that had belonged 
to his French grandfather, and shone with 
singular clearness on to an envelope lying 
on his blotting-pad. Joan, guided by 
some subtle instinct, moved forward and 
seized the envelope. It bore the one 
word “Joan.” She tore it open with 
trembling fingers, and devoured with her 
eyes the closely written lines penned in 
his small, characteristic handwriting. 
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“* My ever precious wife,” it ran; “if any- 
thing happens to me you will come in here 
and find this letter, so 1 want to tell you 
here what I shall tell you on my knees to- 
morrow if I return to you. Iam going to 
break my promise. I was not honest when 
I gave it to you, for giving it was to tell 
you a lie—the lie that our mutual love was 
all-sufficient in my life. The falseness that 
was in the pledge has spread itself over 
everything, until our old relation has been 
warped into such a dumb, misshapen thing 
that I can no longer bear to contemplate it. 
Better open hostility—separation even, than 
this dumb, bitter falseness. 

“Oh, it is useless to tell you that my love 
for you is unchanged—changed only inas- 
much as it has deepened. I see now that 
no woman can accept the love of a divided 
heart, that I bitterly wronged you when I 
married you. My old instinct was right— 
the instinct that told me that a man with a 
passion such as mine had no right to think 
of love and marriage ; but in my blind egoism 
I thought only of myself, rejoiced with an 
infatuated complacency when I found that 
my heart was large enough to contain two 
different passions of an equal intensity. 
Now—too late—I know that it is not the 
man, but the woman who pays in such a 
union as ours. The price has been heavy 
for you, my darling. You have felt the 
division, the war in my heart, and it has 
killed your love for me. I have tied you to 
me and am no longer able to inspire the 
love, in you that formerly made the chains 
that bound us to each other chains of finely 
wrought gold. 

“T have no hope now of winning you 
back, for I cannot go to you and say the 
only words that could make me worthy of 
the whole-hearted love that once was my 
portion. I cannot say ‘You are all my life.’ 
No, I cannot say that, and yet rather than 
live without your love I would welcome 
death. Oh, I will not court death to-day, 
but to die would be the only solution, the 
only way out for us both. You would for- 
give me dead, as you will never be able to 
forgive me living, for having presumed 
to believe that you could ever be content 
with less than all. 

“Oh, my darling, believe me when I write 
as if these words were my last, that if I die 
to-day I shall die loving you, longing for 
you—happier to die to all than to live with- 
out the love that gave such a price to all.” 


The last lines had been scrawled 
hastily and were all blotted with tears. 
Joan’s tears gushed over them. She laid 
her head on her arms and sobbed out all 
the pent-up bitterness of months-—all the 
bitterness which had come from the 
knowledge that she was not all her hus- 
band’s life as he was hers. 
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Every drop of gall drained out of her 
heart in those tears. The anguish which 
pulsed in every line of his letter purged 
away the last grain of dominating selfish- 
ness which had jealously clamoured for 
rivalless ascendency in his life. It had 
been fear that had first dictated her 
stupendous claim on his love, but she 
knew such fear to have been selfishness ; 
knew that she had preferred for him to 
be sacrificed than that she should ever 
suffer the agony of his loss; knew also 
that she had held him to his promise 
against all justice and reason, out of ‘a 
passionate jealousy of that other thing 
which had so strong a hold upon his 
heart. 

Oh, the madness of such a jealousy! 
How could a nature such as his contain 
itself in a single passion—how be con- 
tent with less than the infinite? He had 
given her such a love as ten other men 
together could not have given her, and 
she had not been satisfied. Because she 
could not have the whole she had spurned 
the marvellous richness of the half. 

And now? Now she would have 
nothing, for she had goaded him to his 
death. She had made his life so bitter 
that he had ardently desired to die. Oh, 
it would be easy for him to die !—a little 
recklessness, a little half-conscious im- 
prudence, and the treacherous mechanism 
would fulfil its murderous destiny. They 
would bring him back to her, all crushed 
and mutilated, and, looking upon the ruin 
of his glorious youth and promise, she 
would know that it was she who had 
brought him to it. 

She sprang to her feet. She must go 
to him. Oh, she must see him, speak to 
him again! A look of love, a word of 
pardon—those at least she must have from 
him if she were to go on with life in 
sanity. 

Where had he gone? She seized on 
the current number of an aeronautic 
journal which lay on his desk. She had 
not looked at one for months, but knew 
of old where the list of meetings was to be 
found. 

Here it was, ‘‘ Rheims—October roth,” 
with this note : 

‘There is, we understand, some reason 
to hope that Hamerton, whose withdrawal 
from recent contests has been most widely 
regretted, will make an ascent with his 
monoplane, which he has furnished with 
a new mechanism for automatically re- 
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storing equilibrium in case of unforeseen 
deflection.” 

Joan seized next on a time-table and 
tremblingly turned over its pages. She 
found that if she left at once she could 
get to Rheims by nightfall. Feverishly 
thrusting her letter into her bodice, she 
left the room and ran to prepare herself 
for going out. In less than five minutes 
she had quitted the house, hailed a cab, 
and was driving to the station. 

In her extreme agony of mind she was 
oblivious to all the hum and bustle of the 
streets ; she might have been crossing a 
trackless wilderness, so unconscious was 
she of any of the sights or sounds of the 
great city. 

Then suddenly on her oblivion a name 
fell like a live coal, and in another moment 
the whole deadly import of what she was 
listening to had burned itself deep down 
into her consciousness. ‘The shrill pene- 
trating voice of a Paris newsman was crying 
out in a monotonous gradation of sound: 

“Death of the aviator Hamerton at 
Rheims. Hamerton beats the record for 
high flying; falls in the descent. Fatally 
injured.” 

** Stop!” Joan said to the cabman in a 
still voice. 

A cold stillness, terrible as that of 
death, had fallen upon her. She hailed 
the newsman and bought a paper; then 
directed the cabman to drive her home 
again. 

Her glazed eyes scanned the meagre 
details of the telegram. They but con- 
firmed the awful truth. René was dead ; 
all was over. She had got what she had 
chosen—nothing, instead of the half. Oh, 
half would have filled ten lives such as 
hers, but with nothing her life must go 
out in darkness. - She knew that she was 
still living, but could not believe that it 
would be for long. The numbness she 
felt in heart and brain would creep over 
all her faculties; deprived of her life’s 
sustenance she must miserably starve and 
die. 

Arrived at home she went into her 
husband’s study again and sank down in 
the chair before his desk, one hand clutch- 
ing his letter and the other the fatal news- 
paper. The servants brought her food, 
but she pushed it from her. She would 
wait there till they brought him back ; she 
would surely die at the sight of his dead 
face, and all the awful gnawing sense of 
loss would end with her. 
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The sun sank, the evening turned into 
night, and still she sat on, the frightened, 
whispering servants clustered outside in 
the hall. It was midnight when she 
heard in the brooding stillness a key turn 
in the lock of the outer door, hurrying 
footsteps, and loud exclamations. ‘They 
were bringing him back ! 

The study door flew open, but she had 
not strength to turn her head. A moment 
later somebody was kneeling: at her feet, 
and a dark head had buried itself in her 
lap. 

i Joan—my darling, precious wife, can 
you ever forgive me ?” 

It was an hallucination. 

An arm was around her; hot kisses 
rained on her hands. Life returned to 
her, and she convulsively clutched the 
kneeling form. 

“ René—my life!” she breathed. 

They clung together in an ecstasy of 
passionate reunion. 

“T should have died if you had not 
come,” she said at last. 
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‘Tt was a mistake,” he told her. “I 
had a fall—but 7” not out of the machine. 
I was stunned, and lay unconscious for an 
hour ; that was the cause of the report. 
I did not know of it until I arrived in 
Paris. I came back as soon as I was able, 
because I had wronged you, and could 
not rest until I had asked your forgive- 
ness, assured you of my changeless love, 
my willingness to renew my promise to 
you.” 

“You shall not renew it,” she cried. 
“* How could you keep it without for ever 
crippling yourself! Can the left hand cut 
off the right—the right eye demand the 
sacrifice of the left? Oh, my darling, my 
life is drowned in the sweetness of the 
half of your love—how could the other 
half add anything more?” 

He strained her to him. “It would 
be impossible to love you better,” he 
said. 

“T know,” she answered softly ; “ it is 
a twin that I have in your heart—not a 
rival.” 


? 





MAKE-BELIEVE LAND. 


N Make-believe Land, as I’ve been told, 
The streets are all paved with silver and gold, 


And roses grow all the year round on the trees, 


And you can just pick them whenever you please. 


In Make-believe Land, so people say, 


There’s no work to do, and there’s time for play. 


Then come, little sweetheart, and take my hand, 
And let’s start together for Make-believe Land. 


In Make-believe Land, so people say, 


You sing and make merry the livelong day, 


And courting’s no sin there, and kissing’s no crime, 


And you love one another the whole of the time. 
In Make-believe Land, as I’ve been told, 
The people who love can never grow old. 


Then come, little sweetheart, and take my hand, 
And let’s start together for Make-believe Land. 


HELEN TAYLOR, 


Musical rights reserved, 
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BANK HOLIDAY RHYMES. 


PARIS EN SIX JOURS. 


I. 

N Monday I proposed “a drive 
(> Along the Champs-Elysées, 
The Luxembourg from four till five, 

And then a cup of tea, say.” 
She said, “At any other time 

Your programme would be topping ; 
I’d come with pleasure, only I’m 

So anxious to go shopping.” 


Il. 
I plan for Tuesday “ Notre Dame, 
The Louvre for half an hour, 
A cup of tea, a penny tram, 

And then the Eiffel Tower.” 
She said, “If I weren’t busy, yes ; 
But little things keep cropping 
Up, which I'll forget unless 
I instantly go shopping.” 


Hl. 
On Wednesday I arranged to do 
A day’s trip to Chantilly. 
She said she would have loved it too, 
But thought it rather silly. 
The day was sure to turn out wet, 
And we should come home sopping, 
Whereas the Maison Lafayette 
Was built for wet-day shopping. 





IV. 

On Thursday I thought ‘‘ Anyhow, 
We’ll manage a Museum. 

Those prehistoric mummies, now? 
It’s your last chance to see ’em.” 

At first she said “All right!” then “Stay!” 
(And here she told a whopping 

Fib.) “ Thursday’s early closing day, 
We'll first of all go shopping.” 


v. 
On Friday, feeling rather bored, 
And bent on something thrilling, 
“A cirque!” said I, She hummed and 
hawed, 
And said it cost a shilling. 
“ Besides,” she added, “evening’s best 
To watch young ladies hopping 
On tight-ropes, indiscreetly dressed ; 
The day’s the time for shopping.” 


VI. 
On Saturday I’m very keen 
To go and see the Salon. 
“It’s our last day! Now, don’t be mean! 
We'll shop to-morrow, a//ons /” 
She said, “‘ That’s just the reason why, 
As we are only stopping 
Just twelve more hours, I must fly, 


And spend them all on shopping.” 
R. E, W. Cuary. 
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HEchildren 
paddled 
under 

shelter of the reef, 
where the spray 
had formed a 
hundred pools in 
the tide-worn crevices. A  white-faced 
bull-dog made playful attacks on their 
legs as they danced in the brief warmth 
of the Alaskan noon. 

Marvin Blane’s children were not afraid 
of Billy, or the six-inch gape which fortune 
had assigned to him for a mouth. They 
kneaded and pummelled his ribs whenever 
his rearguard attacks interfered with their 
games, With spray in his eyes and ears, 
Billy lay in the wet sand whimpering in 
sheer delight under the mountain of sea- 

; wy piled furiously on top of his kicking 
ulk. 

Andy Blane, aged eleven, sat on the 
heaving mass, while Jess and Ruth 
paddled unconcernedly in the shallows. 
The dog, under the seaweed, heaved and 
strained until the boy’s position became 
untenable. He fled hurriedly to a shelf 
of rock, followed by a trailing mass of weed 
and hoarse barks. ~s 
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BILLY’S FIGHTING 
CHANCE. 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
HARRY ROUNTREE. 
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“Ef you rubbed Billy’s face with a flat- 
iron you’d never wear down his smile.” 

Andy spoke from the security of the 
reef-shelf while the dog shook the weed 
from his lissom body. Although he had 
never suffered the pangs of heated flat- 
irons, Billy bore unflinchingly every kind 
of punishment which may fall upon the 
head and tail of a bull-dog. The Cape 
Caribou trawlers maintained that Billy 
had been spoiled by the fishermen’s 
children. Yet the residents of Big Claw 
and Pine Belt had a homely confidence 
in the dog’s ability to keep himself warm. 
Furthermore they averred that there were 
not three dogs south of the Mackenzie 
River who would exchange smiles with 
Billy over a pound of whale beef. The 
Caribou fishermen believed differently. 
A dog that filled in its hours butting 
round with a crowd of kids had no re- 
putation to save, they insisted. You 
could bet a pound of tar that Billy would 
pile himself on the skyline whenever a 
real trouble came his way. 

Eliza, wife of Marvin Blane, complained 
of Billy’s lack of initiative. He had 
never barked or warned them when a 
certain thieving Indian had stolen their 
boat and best birch sledge. The loss of 
the sledge had caused Marvin to suspect 
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a notorious half-breed carrier named 
Sitouka. Billy had been similarly afflicted 
with doubts concerning Sitouka’s honesty. 
It was recorded that the bull-dog had 
shown his dislike, in the presence of two 
hundred lumbermen, by rushing the half- 
breed from the little township of shacks 
and spruce-bark shanties. 

About a week after Billy’s assault on 
the half-breed’s legs, Sitouka, accompanied 
by a couple of Skeena River curs, had 
waylaid the bull-dog on his way home 
from the pier. 

At the first intimation of Sitouka’s 
presence Billy showed symptoms of 
nervous hysteria. With a sudden feint, 
in the direction of the pier, he drew the 
heavier cur away from its companion. 
Then he showed to the paralysed Sitouka 
- how a good little dog may get through 
his work in a hurry. It took him sixty 
seconds to convince the Skeena River 
husky that pure-bred bull-dogs do not 
acquire sledge-hammer faces for orna- 
mental purposes. 

The second cur regarded with horror 
the bull-dog’s footwork and gripping power, 
as an amateur regards a master of the 
game outclassing an ill-trained opponent. 
It fled at the swift approach of Billy’s 
smiling face, leaving Sitouka swearing 
at the utter spinelessness of his pet 
huskies. 

He was heckled mercilessly that night, 
at Big Claw, by the crowds of lumber- 
men and Indian carriers who had heard 
the story of Billy’s encounter. He re- 
tired to his shack swearing vengeance 
against the dog with the ineradicable 
smile. 

“T will find a dog to settle this Beely,” 
he declared later, to his sledge partner, 
when the stone whisky-jar had eased his 
feelings. “I will get one from up there.” 
His black finger indicated the grey, wind- 
swept north. ‘Two dogs try to-day. 
No good. You wait for the third.” 

Three days later Sitouka stole out of 
Big Claw, his team of sledge curs yelping 
in his wake. 


II. 


Marvin and Eliza had gone to Lone 
Island in the dory. The children had 
been left in charge of Andy in the clean, 
spruce-log house that stood on the wind- 
sheltered slope of Cape Caribou. 

Marvin’s eyes wandered through the 
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rising mists as the dory breasted the lifting 
swell. The black outline of a whaler 
smeared the clean air with her rancid oil 
smoke. 

“ By-and-by those derned Arctic 
greasers will poison the waters hereabouts 
with their offal,” he growled. ‘“‘Can ye 
smell the whaler, Eliza?” 

“* Blubber pans, for sure,” she admitted. 
“Queer how the salmon do avoid these 
whalers. We'd starve if they set up busi- 
ness hereabouts.” 

The heavy bank of mist rolled seaward 
as they crept foot by foot towards Lone 
Island, wrapping them in dripping clouds. 
A forty-ton fore-and-aft-rigged schooner 
hove suddenly across their track like a 
huge bird. 

** Ahoy there!” Marvin roared. “ Ain’t 
you got no eyes aboard that wind-blighter 
o’ yourn ?” 

The schooner leaned to port, while a 
figure in heavy oilskins regarded them 
from the rail. ‘‘ Avast there, Blane. You 
git home naow. ‘That feller Sitouka have 
gone to your shack with a live dog-wolf. 
He’s out for Billy’s scalp. Kind ev a 
man-eater on achain. Git home naow. 
Sitouka’s whisky-mad an’ spilin’ to git one 
ev you peple. Yep!” 

Questioned further by the spell-bound 
Marvin, the schooner captain stated that 
Sitouka had purchased, from a party of 
Slave Lake Indians, an old dog-wolf whose 
reputation as a child-stealer had caused 
the Territorial Police to offer a reward 
for its destruction. The lonely dwellers 
beyond the Pine Belt spoke of the brute’s 
devilish ferocity and cunning, its nightly 
raids on the outlying shacks. Only a 
month before a settler named Scanlan 
reported the loss of his youngest child 
aged four years. At Pine Belt the guns 
of the whole community were in search of 
the slayer. ‘ 

The schooner heeled to windward, and 
was gone in the fog before Blane had 
recovered himself. 

“ He’s just hazing us, Marv!” Eliza 
declared. ‘‘ That feller’s been campin’ 
on the whisky-butt, sure.” 

Marvin drove the boat’s head towards 
home. ‘“Sitouka promised to find a dog 
that would eat us out, Eliza. He’s been 
watching us. We must hurry, old woman. 


I’m just a bit oneasy.” 

Eliza’s thoughts flew suddenly to the 
children as the boat sped through the fog- 
bank. 


Would the half-breed dare venture 
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near their homestead with his criminal 
dog-wolf? In the absence of a mounted 
police officer his animosity might carry 
him to their door. Andy was barely 
twelve years old, and the nearest neigh- 
bour was at Big Claw, seven miles away. 

Eliza was very near to crying as the fog- 
bank enveloped them. Marvin comforted 
her with half-shouted words. Sitouka 
wouldn’t dare go near the house. No one 
knew the half-breed better than Marvin 
Blane. He’d skulk around the locality 
and make noises with his dog, no doubt. 
But as for interfering with toddling 
bairns 

A great silence shut in the slow-moving 
dory. Somewhere in the far south a siren 
whimpered where a southern-bound liner 
tramped warily through the great mist- 
curtain, 

“That’s the Arran TJsle, from Sitka,” 
Blane muttered. ‘“ Eighty miles to lee- 
ward of her summer track.” 

Eliza bent her head. ‘They were still a 
couple of miles from the Caribou inlet, 
but across the white spaces had come the 
mournful barking of a dog-wolf, and the 
fleeting echoes struck like naked steel 
upon the woman’s senses. 





ITI. 


The children had gone into the pine- 
clump that screened the homestead from 
the Arctic blasts. A noisy creek ran 
between the high-packed boulders, empty- 
ing itself into the sea about a mile below 
the Caribou Lighthouse. 

Andy fished with a line, while Jess and 
Ruth watched in childish wonder the big 
spotted trout floundering in the moss 
beside Andy’s basket. 

The scent of wild violets and jasmine 
came up from the ravine-like gullies, 
where the creeks sang of rain and thaw 
in the far Chilcoot. 

Experience had taught Andy that the 
pine thicket was warmer, in late autumn, 
than the open beach. When the trout 
were shy he told the children stories of 
giants and dwarfs, while Billy bruised his 
chin against the warm earth, his ears 
pricked whenever a sound disturbed the 
brooding silence of the woods. 

Billy evinced a certain interest in the 
boy’s stories, for upon one occasion, when 
Andy’s voice raised itself in imitation 
of Giant Blunderbore, Billy leaped up 
growling ominously. 
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The afternoon passed swiftly, and the 
children gathered in their lines and basket 
at the first breath of enveloping fog. 
Leaving the warm shelter of the forest, 
they emerged into the open, Andy leading 
the way. The bull-dog had made a detour 
in the direction of the fish-drying sheds, and 
was nowhere visible. Halting for a moment 
on a rain-scarred hillock, Andy called to 
Jess and Ruth lagging behind in the fog- 
whitened thickets. 

An unusual clink-clink caught the boy’s 
ear, as though a chain was being dragged 
over loose pebbles and stone. Nearer it 
came, ringing more clearly where the rocky 
slope fell away towards the Blanes’ home- 
stead. 

A gust of wind rent the curtain of mist, 
and the boy found himself staring hyp- 
notically at a stiff-eared outline with the 
head and paws of a wolf. 

It stood a hundred feet away, between 
him and the homestead, and its eyes 
seemed to whiten and flame by turns in 
the uncertain light. 

Andy had faced all sorts of Eskimo 
dogs and huskies when journeying to and 
from the Alaskan borders with his father. 
Yet something in the strange dog’s face 
drove the blood like water from his 
heart. 

Jess and Ruth came slowly up the 
incline, singing softly, until Andy’s frozen 
attitude attracted them. Instantly their 
eyes sought the skulking outline with the 
stiff ears and bristling mane. 

Jess’s fingers closed tightly about 
Andy’s. “Qo tell doggie to go away!” 
she cried in her baby treble. “Oo go 
away, doggie!” 

Instinctively the children hung _ to- 
gether on the rain-scarred slope, the boy 
standing forward half a pace, his fists 
clenched over the basket at his side. 

**Oo go, doggie!” Jess insisted. ‘Oo 
tell him, Andy. 

“Tt—it ain’t a dog. N’ you stand still, 
Jess an’ Ruth.” 

The boy flung out his words without 
a gesture. It seemed as though the stiff- 
eared animal had cast a spell upon his 
limbs and voice. 

Jess took up a stone and threw it 
wildly at the grey, spindly shape. 

Andy spoke again, without moving. 
“Keep back, you derned little fool! It 
ain’t a dog—it’s a wolf.” 

Both children wept softly, gripping the 
boy’s knees with fear-strengthened fingers. 
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“Tell it to go away! Oo tell it now, 
Andy !” 

The wolf bore ‘the scars of a dozen 
forest fights on its lank shoulders and 
ribs. It loped nearer, at sight of the 
children, its smoky breath staying for an 
instant above the uplifted muzzle. Andy’s 
thoughts flew to the loaded Winchester 
above the fireplace in the shack. He 
could not move forward with the children. 
Something in the wolf’s eye warned him 
that such a proceeding would be savagely 
resented. 

“Now... ef father was to come 
home he could gun the brute from the 
doorway. Ef we stop here it’ll get one of 
us. N’if we run it'll get its teeth inter 
the three of us, sure.” 

For the life of him Andy dared not 
look at the two tiny shapes clinging to 
his knees. He was subconsciously aware 
that the lives of two little people, and his 
own, depended on his ability to outstare 
the shining eyes in front. A great deso- 
lation hung over Cape Caribou. Flocks 
of sea-hawks clung to the dripping reef- 
crests beyond the limitless surf-zone. 

A panther’s courage is not finer than a 
wolf’s when its quarry evinces a desire to 
weep aloud. Ruth’s stifled sobbing awoke 
unnumbered devils in the heart of the 
northern beast. ‘The maned head flashed 
forward, and stood so near that the boy 
felt the sudden warmth of its body. 

Andy crouched forward, his small 
shoulder thrust out to receive the bristling 
body, while the strange wolf-odour struck 
into his throat and lungs. 

The situation was illumined by a sud- 
den touch of comedy. An unmistakable 
mouth showed its gaping front on the 
edge of the fog-curtain, a mouth and jaw 
that were no higher than the wolf’s hip. 
For three seconds it regarded the bristling 
mane and head before it flew in, torpedo- 
like, under the intruder’s legs. 

Jess screamed, and gained a fresh hold 
on Andy’s knees. 

The wolf whipped clear of Billy’s 
charging body, and stood twelve feet away, 
uttering a peculiar sobbing bark. 

The bull-dog had encountered similar 
ruffians in his day, and from his twelve- 
inch chest to his muscle-packed flanks he 
despised the forest-bred creatures that bit 
while they ran away. Again he swept in 


under the spindly legs to secure a hold, 
and again the wolf sprang in the air to 
avoid the snap of the machine-like jaws, 
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Billy slipped and rolled in the wet 
grass, breathing exultantly. . Six feet away 
the dog-wolf turned and showed its great 
fangs. Andy noted that the moon-white 
glow had gone from its eyes ; two slits of 
live red flared in Billy’s direction. The 
bull-dog merely whimpered in the sudden 
joy of the situation. 

“You hustle him, Billy, while I git 
Jess and Ruth away!” Andy breathed, 
while his lithe young arms closed about 
the children. ‘You hear, Billy,” he re- 
peated hoarsely; “you’ve got to hustle 
that derned greaser for your life!” 

Billy’s appreciation of the event was 
apparent in the lightning movements of 
his tail. He executed a side-movement 
and flashed in to his work. 

The four spindly legs left the earth, 
while the long grey snout snatched down 
at the plug-shaped body below. A red 
slash appeared instantly in the track of 
the wolf's jaws, and to the terrified Andy 
it was as though a saw had touched the 
bull-dog’s shoulder. Billy somersaulted 
on the slippery grass, but gained his feet 
with surprising alacrity. 

The wolf side-loped leisurely and 
paused to lick the stiff hair under its 
jowl. It appeared to enjoy Billy’s idea 
of close fighting. Somewhere in the 
heart of the frozen North it had learned 
the most enduring methods of defence 
and attack, and its red, fog-illumined 
eyes invited Billy to come on. 

The bull-dog’s third assault consisted 
of a straight run-in, and the drip from 
its shoulders reddened the grass under 
the wolf’s feet. ‘lo Andy it was a fight 
for the children’s lives. At any moment 
the grey snatching jaws might fling its 
smaller adversary aside and concentrate 
its fury upon them. 

Jess wept at the sight of her playmate 
fighting with voiceless courage under the 
leaping flanks of the forest-bred ruffian. 

Billy appeared to have exhausted his 
old ring-tactics. ‘To the watching boy he 
was no more than a struggling ball of 
brindle-and-white under the wolfs clever 
feet and jaws. Never for an instant was 
the smaller dog allowed to grip the grey 
throat or knee-joint. The pointed snout 
snatched as it leaped aside, presenting a 
bristling flank or shoulder whenever Billy 
appeared to gain the slightest advantage. 

Wind and limb Billy was as sound as 
a pocket Hercules. Hard living among 
the trappers and huskies of Cape Caribou 
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“For three seconds It regarded 


had developed his staying powers to the 
utmost, but no dog of his weight could 
bring to earth the maned animal with the 
fast-turning body and flying strides. 

Billy sought by every known method 
to bring his hulking adversary to grips. 
He wrestled and feinted with the craft 
of a Hackenschmidt, only to find that 
the dog-wolf lived in the air as far as 
ground fighting was concerned. When 
the spindly shape touched earth it was 
to rend his back and throat with its 
snapping jaws. . 

Billy rolled from under the dancin 
paws like a tiger-mauled gladiator. He 
iay quite still within a few yards of Andy, 
an heroic example of misspent science 
and courage, ; 











the bristling mane and head.” 


A sobbing yelp came from the dog- 
wolf as it limped round upon its van- 
quished foe. Stiff-eared and nervously 
alert, it drew near the plug-shaped body, 
its bared underlip quivering tenderly. 
Then, with the cunning of its kind, it 
walked away, only to return with a sudden 
bound to the inert object on the grass. 

Billy lay quite still, but not still enough 
to satisfy the gleaming suspicion in the 
wolf’s eyes. Slowly, and with mane erect, 
it ambled round, touching delicately with 
its paw the lacerated shoulder and ribs. 

The strange formation of Billy’s head 
and jaw seemed to arouse a momentary 
curiosity in the wolf. The spindly paw 
dabbed and scratched with nervous itera- 
tion until it fell lightly, for a moment, on 
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the sledge-hammer nose. Then. . . the 
great mouth opened and closed with a 
snap on the quivering knee-joint. 

Billy, with his short legs bunched to- 
gether, drew the grey wolf to him like a 
nurse, and the lumbermen’s dogs beyond 
Pine Belt heard the measure of the grey 
wolf's agony. 

Andy seized the children and raced 
them to the homestead. As he ran he 
caught the whining note of the bull-dog 
singing at his work. Thrusting Jess and 
Ruth into the house, he snatched down 
the loaded Winchester and sprang into 
the open. 

He was met by his father and the 
wild-eyed Eliza Blane hurrying from the 
beach. Marvin placed a restraining hand 
on the boy’s arm. 

**T guess Sitouka’s dog-wolf won’t come 
here again,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ unless 
they provide it with an indiarubber leg 
to run with.” 

The bull-dog had shaken itself free 
from the prostrate foe, and retired swiftly 
to an adjoining shack, as though to escape 
notice. 

Marvin, after a moment’s reflection, 
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took the rifle from his son and fired 
carefully at the grey animal writhing in 
its agony at the foot of the incline. - 

The following day he scrawled a notice 
on a board at the cross-roads where the 
Indian carriers crossed from Big Claw to 
the Chilcoot : 


TO SITOUKA THE HALF-BREED. 


Your wolf met a white man’s dog. 
We heard its music off Caribou. 
Bring your best grizzly bear next 
time. Wolves get tired in the 
third round. 


Sitouka’s sledge partner read the notice 
to him the following afternoon as they 
passed with their team to the Mackenzie 4% 
River. A feeble grin lined the half 
breed’s ugly face. 

“Wolf no good, eh?” he grunted. 
“‘ Bring Indian tribe along when the snow 





comes. Put a headstone on the Blane 
family, bull-dog on top, eh? ” 
Sitouka never kept his word. He 


missed the trail at the. first breath of 
winter, and the Alaskan wolves know 
the story of his last big fight. 





MY WASHER-LADY. 


ET other bards in other lays 
Indulge their several predilections 
For this fair nymph or that, and praise 
In gilded verse her dear perfections ; 
Let them, I say: I don’t intend to raise 
Objections. 


And yet if these should chance to know 
The being whom my muse discloses, 
And to whose charms my numbers flow, 
Perhaps they would turn up their noses, 
Or else in accents rude exclaim, “Oh ho— 
By Moses!” 


Not hers the radiant light that lies 
Upon Aurora’s sparkling tresses, 
A wanton fate to her denies 


The grace that Chloe’s form con- 
fesses ; 
In fact, she takes a rather ample size 
In dresses. 


The tribute of a wight who owns 


From one whom the directory quotes as 


But since, of all those dames who stand 
Prepared, for a consideration, 
To come and kindly take in hand 
My raiment’s weekly renovation, 
She only has afforded me that grand 
Elation 








Which on the soul of him doth fall 
Who scratches upward-starting locks to 
Observe his buttons, great and small, 
Clinging, like limpets unto rocks, to 
Their usual sites, and not a hole in all 
His socks, too— 








Why, then, my grateful fancy thrones 
Her queen of all her kind, and this is 






That he has learnt. what earthly bliss is 






“ Jones 
J. (Mrs.).” 








R. DARK. 














A POINT OF HONOUR. 


BY SAMUEL GORDON, 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. SUTCLIFFE 


I. 


WHITE night, shimmering with 
A the argent splendour of moon and 

stars. ‘The sea a vast expanse of 
crinkled silver, and the long trail in the 
wake of the great steamer a serpent of 
snowy froth. Brandon and Mrs. Thorning 
stood watching the scene for some time, 
spellbound into silence. They themselves, 
though they seemed unconscious of the 
fact, made a pair well worthy of more 
than passing attention—the man built on 
almost heroic lines, the woman of regal 
proportions with a face to dwell long 
in one’s memory. 

Brandon suddenly appeared to shake 
himself awake. “ Makes one feel deuced 
small, this sort of thing, eh, Addie ?” he 
said, with a vague sweep of his arm. 

“T don’t know,” she replied, with a 
little laugh. ‘I can’t say exactly that I 
was indulging in moral reflections.” She 
paused a moment and then continued 
slowly: ‘I was thinking—of other things.” 

“ What other things ?” 

“Well, for one that we shall be in 
England to-morrow.” 

“T hope so,” said Brandon, with a puff 
at his cigar. ‘The boat is scheduled to 
reach Southampton at 4 p.m.” 

“And then, I suppose, it’s good-bye. 
I wonder when we shall meet again—if 
at all,” she said, with unmistakable wistful- 
ness in her voice. 

“I’m sure I can’t say, Addie. I’ve no 
idea how things are going to shape for 
me.” 

“Probably not. But—but that need 
not prevent us from keeping in touch 
with each other.” 

He gave another and longer puff at his 
cigar and then turned to her with a swift and 
resolute movement. ‘‘Look here, Addie,” 
he said, his tone blunt but kindly, “it’s 
no good my pretending that I can’t read 
between the lines of what you say. And 
we've been friends long enough to be 
quite frank with each other. How long 
is it since Will died ?” 


“Nearly two years,” she murmured. 
His question was somewhat inconsequent, 
but she readily saw the drift of it. 

“During those two years I tried my 
best to make good to you the loss you 
suffered through me. I can never get rid 
of the idea that but for me poor Will 
might be alive now.” 

“Qh, no, no!” 

“But having done that I must stop,” 
he continued, ignoring her interruption. 
‘“‘T rather fancy you have been expecting 
me to say something before the end of 
this voyage.” 

“And suppose I have?” she asked, 
smiling at him tremulously. 

“Then I’m sorry, because I can’t say 
it. Yes, I’m sorry,” he repeated still more 
kindly as he saw her wince. “ But you'll 
agree with me, Addie, when you hear what 
I have to say instead. I’m going back 
to the old country with one idea and one 
idea only—to bring fortune to my feet. 
I feel it’s my last chance. I’m entering 
on a fierce struggle for success, and I 
must enter on it free and unfettered, with 
no ties.of any sort to hamper me. And 
it’s fairer to you too. I can’t allow you 
to throw in your lot with a possible failure. 
But this much I promise you.” 

"ean" 

“Tf ever the proper moment should 
come, I shall ask you—that is, if you will 
wait till then.” 

She made no reply, and it seemed that 
he expected none, for he went on rapidly: 
“Meanwhile, when you get to London 
you will find everything shipshape for you. 
I have made all the necessary arrange- 
ments with the bank—you know the 
address. And now I think [’ll turn in. 
I don’t know when next I shall get a_ 
quiet night’s rest. Good-night, my dear. 
Happy dreams.” 


It was rather more than four years 
since the above conversation had taken 
place, and Mrs. Thorning, in her little 
Chelsea flat, was still waiting for Bernard 
Brandon to fulfil his promise. According 
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to her lights he should have done so long 
ago. As the years wenton two predomi- 
nating ideas took root in her mind—the 
sense of her humiliation and the growing 
certainty of Brandon’s faithlessness. It 
became clear to her that that night on 
the boat, yielding perhaps to the romance 
of the occasion and the glamour of 
Brandon’s personality, she had made him 
what amounted to an offer of marriage, 
and that he, in most unequivocal terms, 
had refused it. And not content with that, 
he had added further the insult of treating 
her like a child—of extricating himself 
from the embarrassment of the moment 
by staving her off with nebulous promises. 
But the greatest sting of all was that she 
was not sure whether beneath the towering 
fabric of her anger there still did not lurk 
a substratum of love. 

There was no doubt in her mind that 
there was a time when she had loved 
Brandon. A powerful, magnetic figure, he 
had stood out even among the remark- 
able band of adventurers and financial 
freebooters who made the South American 
republics their happy hunting-ground. 
The Thornings had fallen in with him at 


Valparaiso, and the meeting had resulted 
in a partnership between the two men, 
which lasted some years, and only came 
to an end when Will Thorning, the cadet 
of a good Irish family, but sadly lacking 
in stamina, sent a bullet through his 
brain as the result of a particularly 


desperate and disastrous deal. Brandon 
only smiled when he heard of the easy 
way Thorning had chosen out of his 
difficulties. ‘That wasn’t his way. People, 
whom he had often surprised by his 
courage and resource, wondered why he 
set himself so obstinately to retrieve an 
obviously hopeless situation. They did 
not know of the chivalry that lay hidden 
beneath the apparent truculence of his 
nature. It was his fault—a slight but 
fatal miscalculation of facts—that the 
firm had failed. His plain course was to 
try to save from the wreck of its fortunes 
a more or less sufficient competence for 
the widow of the friend whom, as he 
thought, he had sent to his death. 
Mrs. Thorning alone guessed his meaning. 
She also made a guess, a wrong one as it 
turned out, at his motive. That midnight 
talk on board the homeward-bound vessel 
left no doubt of it. 

Since then they had met casually and 


occasionally in London, but only as mere 
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acquaintances. Brandon gave no hint 
that he considered himself bound by any 
obligations to her. He hardly even made 
a secret of it that he could not permit her 
to be a drain on his time. More and 
more he was vindicating his boast of 
making a new career in the Old World. 
The markets gradually became aware 
that an unknown force was operating in 
their midst. A novel influence was be- 
ginning to be felt, and in due time it 
leaked out that its name was Bernard 
Brandon. Mrs. Thorning, in her little 
Chelsea flat, knew that he was fast 
getting ahead of her in the race for social 
advancement—that the gulf between them 
was growing wider and wider. Despite 
her beauty and breeding, she had to be 
content with hugging the border-line of 
the great world, while he himself was 
penetrating into its inmost shrines. And 
then came the climax to it all, the rumour 
—the source from which it came made it 
more than a rumour—of his engagement 
to the daughter of a great banker baronet. 
She made no attempt to verify the talk. 
She had given her pride away once, and 
not if her life depended on it would she 
do so a second time. 

And so this was what she had waited 
for—for this she had wasted the best years 
of her life. Apart from the poignancy of 
her disappointment there was the grey 
dread of the future. The shadow of 
middle age was beginning to cast itself 
across the meridian of her days. Her 
masseuse was finding the wrinkles at the 
corners of her eyes more and more 
difficult. And to follow the chimera of 
Brandon’s promises she had thrown away 
many solid and valuable chances. Be- 
lieving in the ultimate consummation of 
Brandon’s word, she had studiously kept 
her numerous admirers at arm’s length. 
She had allowed no man to make an 
impression on her, not even—she paused 
a moment to reflect if she could truthfully 
make the assertion-—no, not even Count 
Tudesco. She had met the brilliant 
Ascanian diplomatist the year before at 
Mentone, and at last had to take flight 
from the passionate importunity with 
which he pressed his suit to make her his 
wife. Perhaps if she had known then 
what she knew now... . 

But she did not harp on the thought. 
There was one straight course of action 
before her, which it would be foolish to 
complicate by side issues. Her life had 
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become a great emptiness, but at last 
she knew how to fill the gaping void. 
Brandon would know it too. The hour 
would come when she would be able to 
cry quits with him, if not to-day, then to- 
morrow, or after many to-morrows. It 
was he himself who had taught her the 
art of waiting, and the lesson she had 
learnt would—the devil willing—recoil on 
his own head. 


II. 


The poky flat seemed pokier than 
ever this glorious July afternoon. Mrs. 
Thorning had finished a very perfunctory 
lunch and was immersed in the pages of 
her City paper. She had taken a more 
than superficial interest in her husband’s 
affairs, and the business of the Stock 
Exchange still fascinated her, just as the 
habitual gambler, broken himself, takes 
a vicarious, if melancholy pleasure in 
watching the ventures of more fortunate 
players. She thought also that to a 
certain extent it would help her to follow 
Brandon’s movements. And that was 
why she was reading this one particular 


paragraph for the third and fourth time. 
“A peculiar situation,” she read, “is 


created in South Pacific stocks. In these 
there has been a-marked and steady 
depression, and yet, despite the fall in 
market quotations, there are no signs of 
large blocks of shares being thrown on 
the market. It is obvious that the holders 
are in an optimistic frame of mind, but it 
is to be doubted whether in view of the 
past history of these securities, to which 
we have already referred more than once, 
they are not walking on rather thin ice.” 
Mrs. Thorning knew, of course, who 
the bold operator was. Brandon’s intimate 
knowledge of South American affairs 
would naturally lead him to apply his 
activities in that direction. A wild hope 
stirred within her that this time his daring 
had outstripped his prudence. He had 
made mistakes before—every Napoleon 
ran the risk of meeting with his Waterloo. 
The paper usually knew what it was 
talking about. Oh, to see him come 
crashing down from his pinnacle, to see 
him prostrate, bruised and broken by his 
fall, the general object of scorn, or what 
was worse, of pity—that most refined 
punishment which a cruel world deals out 
to its failures—she would give half the 
remaining years of her life for it! And 
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if, perhaps, fate were kind enough to 
allow her a hand, nay, but a finger in his 
undoing . . . She rose with a gesture of 
impatience. She had indulged in such 
day-dreamings before, and fate, as it were 
out of pure perversity to her, had only 
sent him higher and higher, until he 
touched the very stars. She had better 
leave off wishing him ill. Perhaps her 
prayers for his success might have a bette 
effect. 

She rang for her maid to dress her. 
She was due that afternoon at a social 
function, the very idea of which made her 
yawn. Always, always the same weary 
routine. Oh, for some new interest, 
something to galvanise her back into 
youth! She set her teeth at the thought 
that under happier circumstances she 
might still have been entitled to consider 
herself young. 

The maid entered, carrying a visiting- 
card on a tray. 

“No, no—I can’t see anybody,” Mrs. 
Thorning exclaimed pettishly. 

“ The gentleman seemed very anxious,” 
ventured the maid. 

“Oh, well, let me see,” said Mrs. 
Thorning ungraciously, making a snatch 
at the card. She glanced at it and gave 
a little cry of surprise. A faint flush of 
excitement crept into her cheeks. 

“Yes, certainly—show him in.” 

A few moments later Count Tudesco 
stepped quickly into the room, a smile of 
pleasure illuminating his dark, handsome 
features. 

“ At last—at last! Why, this is too 
good to be true. I hardly know whether 
I am awake or dreaming,” he exclaimed 
in excellent English, as he fervently pressed 
his lips to her hand. 

She was touched more deeply than she 
would own even to herself by the genuine- 
ness of his delight. It was a pleasant 
salve to one who, like her, had great 
wounds to heal. She motioned him to 
sit. ‘You are the last man I expected 
to see to-day,” she said. 

“IT was eating my heart out all last 
spring at Mentone, waiting for you to 
come,” he said, looking at her with tender 
reproach. ‘‘ Why didn’t you come ?” 

“Don’t you know the story of Mahomed 
and the mountain ?” she smiled in reply. 

“Oh, yes; I knew quite well where to 
find you,” he said, a little bitterly, “but I 
was afraid of the welcome you might ex- 
tend to me. You don’t suppose I didn’t 
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draw my own conclusions from the way 
you disappeared—without even a word of 
farewell ?” 

“It doesn’t seem to have prevented 
you from following me after all,” she said 
banteringly. 

“TI don’t know,” he replied, thought- 
fully fingering the point of his beard ; 
“but business called me to London, and 
I couldn't resist the temptation . . .” 

He broke off, and a cry of irritation 
escaped him as he caught sight of the 
copy of the paper on the table. ‘“ Con- 
found it—the rag seems to haunt me 
wherever I go,” he muttered to himself. 
“*T—I didn’t know you were interested in 
matters financial,” he continued lightly, 
seeing her look of astonishment. 

“Only in a dilettante sort of way. 
Sometimes out of mere curiosity I follow 
the markets. For instance, if I had any 
South Pacifics, which I have not, I should, 
acting on the advice of my paper, sell 
out immediately.” 

This time it was his turn to look as- 
tonished. ‘ How strange!” he exclaimed. 

“ What is strange ?” 

“That we should have touched on the 
subject. Mrs. Thorning, my business in 
London is—South Pacifics.” 

Her manner suddenly became tense 
and alert. “Then are you likely by any 
chance to have dealings with Mr. Bernard 
Brandon ?” she asked, in an off-hand way. 
“IT happen to know Mr. Brandon —I 
could give you an introduction,” she ex- 
plained. 

He seemed to squirm like a man caught 
in an impasse. “Yes, I am likely to 
have dealings with Mr. Brandon,” he said. 


And then with a quick and complete’ 


change of mien and tone he bent forward. 
His deep sombre eyes were blazing with 
suppressed fires. ‘‘ But at present I am 
dealing with you, Adelaide. Listen. I 
can’t risk losing you again. I’m: not 
going to give you another chance of es- 
caping me. Before I leave you this time 
I shall want you to answer me my question. 
Will you come back with me to Ascania’? ” 

“Tt’s a matter which requires some 
thinking over,” she replied. It was un- 
necessary to tell him that lately she had 
given the matter her consideration several 
times. 


“Think it over by all means,” he said’ 


eagerly. ‘‘Only let me give you one or 
two points to include in your reflections. 
Adelaide, I am asking you to share a 
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brilliant destiny. 1 have achieved a great 
deal already, but it is nothing to what I 
shall achieve with you at my side to spur 
me on. ‘There is no position to which I 
may not aspire in Ascania. The very 
nature of my errand here proves that.” 

“You forget I know nothing about the 
nature of your errand,” she said, rather 
coldly. 

“You may take my word for it,” he 
assured her. 

“T daresay. But to tell you the truth, 
your statement that you have come here 
to treat with a certain stockbroker on the 
subject of a certain stock does not appeal 
to my imagination as a sign of great 
official preferment. I should like you to 
be a little more explicit.” 

‘“T am afraid I can’t be that,” he said 
curtly. 

“Very well,” she said, her brows knitted 
ominously. ‘Remember that I am giving 
you an opportunity of proving your love 
by showing that you trust me.” 

‘“Why do you insist?” He flung the 
question at her. 

“Because, to be quite frank with you, 
I am rather interested in Mr. Brandon.” 

“Will it content you if I say that my 
business with Brandon involves matters 
of the highest political import, and that 
to divulge it, at any rate at this stage, 
would be almost treason to my country ?” 

“ And to refuse what I ask would be 
treason—to me.” And she touched his 
hand with hers in a cajoling, half-caress- 
ing way. 

“T can’t refuse you after that,” he 
whispered, thrilling almost visibly. And 
then he hurried on with his words, as 
though to give himself no time to go back 
on his resolve. “Did you know that 
Brandon is our financial chargé d'affaires 
here ?” 

“No, I did not,” she replied, startled. 
She knew he had risen high, but not as 
high as that. 

“Tt came about almost by accident. 
A year ago, King Theodore paid an 
incognito visit to London to find a firm 
with which to negotiate for the profitable 
investment of our secret national sinking 
fund. It was a very large amount, large 
enough to warrant the King’s personal 
interference. His Majesty was almost 
about to leave without having effected his 
object, when at the last moment he came 
across Brandon. The man produced an 
instantaneous and overwhelming impres- 
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sion on Theodore. The most careful 
inquiries proved him to be a man of the 
highest business standing, and of unim- 
peachable character.” 

A bitter smile played about Mrs. 
Thorning’s mouth—“ of unimpeachable 
character!” But she remained silent. 

“The King’s visit was the precursor 
to mine,” went on Tudesco quietly, but 
squaring his shoulders under an involun- 
tary access of pride. After all there was 
some advantage in being able to flaunt 
his greatness before her eyes. “I have 
been sent to London as Special Com- 
missioner to verify Brandon’s reports. 
I have been invested with plenipotentiary 
powers. ‘There are certain actions of 
Brandon’s which have filled us with some 
disquietude. It will depend entirely on 
the construction I can put on his explana- 
tion how my Government will act. I 
have an appointment with him this after- 
noon.” 

“ And if his explanation does not seem 
satisfactory to you, what then?” she 
asked quickly. 

“T cannot say more than I have said 
already. But he will have to be a very 
strong man if he will weather the blow.” 

She looked at him with incredulous 
wonder. Was it possible that her chance 
had come to her after all? She sprang 
to her feet and towered over him in 
an attitude that combined menace and 
command. 

“Then let the blow fall!” 
claimed. 

He had also risen to his feet, and 
looked at her with suspicious surprise. 

** Why do you ask that ? ” 

“T have already told you—I am inter- 
ested in Mr. Brandon,” she replied, laugh- 
ing harshly. ‘‘Let the blow fall—and 
crush him!” 

A look of anxious perplexity had come 
into his eyes. There were beads of 
moisture on his forehead. 

“T am afraid I can’t commit myself 
to anything,” he said unsteadily. “I dare 
not be guided in this matter by personal 
considerations.” 

“‘Oh, just as you please,” she said with 
a gesture of indifference. “I am sorry 
I can’t follow you to the altitudes to 
which your mind soars. I am only a 
weak, foolish woman, whose strength and 
whose wisdom consist in—her whims. 
Very good—call it a whim. Suspect, as 
you evidently do suspect, that my motive 


she ex- 
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is a personal one. 


And now, having told 
you so much, I have only one other thing 


to add: crush Brandon, and I become 
your wife. Refuse, and the last word has 
been spoken between us.” 

He shot her a glance as she stood 
before him, radiant, goddess-like, domi- 
nant. The craving he felt for her grew 
to a fierce heart-hunger. True, it was 
a little humiliating that he could only 
gain her on condition of becoming her 
cat’s-paw in paying off an old score. But 
his profession had taught him by now 
that what counted in life was not means 
or motives, but results, 

He drew himself up and encountered 
her gaze brilliant with the premonition 
of victory. Instead of irritating him, it 
decided him. “TI shall think of your 
words,” he said, turning to go. 

** And if you do more than think, come 
back here at eight o’clock. Perhaps I 
will let you take me out to dinner.” 

When he had gone she drew a deep 
breath. The restraint of his presence had 
been choking her. Ina luxurious mood 
of self-complacence she threw herself back 
in her chair. She had nothing to do but 
to wait. Her messenger of vengeance 
was speeding on his way, and she knew 
that he would strike home. 

She had been sitting thus for a little 
while, wrapped in her thoughts, when she 
was interrupted by the entrance of the 
maid with several letters. She tcok them 
indolently and toyed with them unopened. 
Her correspondence no longer concerned 
her. She was done with her present 
associations—her future lay in a distant 
land. Besides, none of these letters could 
contain news that could compare to the 
slightest extent in importance with the 
tidings she might now expect hourly. This 
one she knew was an invitation from Lady 
Harding ; this one was from her photo- 
graphers. Thisone . . . her heart gave a 
great jump as she looked at the handwriting 
on the envelope. It was too absurd— 
and yet, no, there could be no doubt of 
it. What, in Heaven’s name, had he to 
write to her about? With trembling fingers 
she tore the letter open. At a single 
glance she devoured its contents—it was 
quite a brief note. It said: 


“ DEAR ADDIE,—Will you marry me next 
Wednesday ? 
“Yours faithfully, 
“BERNARD BRANDON.” 
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III. 


In the taxicab, which whirled him to 
his destination, Tudesco had time to 
reduce his somewhat turbulent thoughts 
to a greater state of order. What a fool 
he had been to make even the slightest 
show of resistance against his happiness! 
To struggle against it—and to fight for 
what? For Brandon, the reckless specu- 
lator, who did not care a rap for the 
welfare of Ascania, whose sole object was 
to feather his own nest? And he had 
still hesitated! Surely his errand was an 
utterly unnecessary one. From the data 
already in his possession it seemed to 
him quite impossible for Brandon to make 
out anything of a case. At the very most 
the interview would be nothing more than 
a mere formality to which Brandon was 
entitled as an act of courtesy. 

There was little sign of irresolution 
about Tudesco as he alighted outside the 
great house in Mayfair. They would 
be less liable to be disturbed there, 
Brandon had said in their brief talk over 
the telephone in which Tudesco had 
announced to him his arrival. To the 
cordial smile of welcome with which 
Brandon awaited him in his study the 
Count replied with a stiff formal bow. 

‘*Permit me to show you my creden- 
tials, Mr. Brandon,” he said, his hand 
making a move towards his pocket. 

“Oh, that is quite unnecessary, Count,” 
said Brandon, still suave and smiling as 
before. 

“Thank you. It will save time. I am 
afraid my task is not a pleasant one. I 
will therefore try to make my call as brief 
as possible.” 

“T hope you will not hesitate to study 
your own convenience, my dear Count.” 

Brandon’s face, as he uttered the words, 
had became a mask. 

“ My Government have sent you advice 
to be prepared for me, Mr. Brandon,” 
continued Tudesco. 

“T am prepared, Count.” 

“You know therefore the object at 
issue.” 

“T thought I did, but I must admit 
your words have made me somewhat 
doubtful.” 

‘“‘T have been asked to find out whether 
you are serving our interests as well as 
they can be served.” 

“ And I, my dear Count, welcome the 
inquiry.” 
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“T ought to tell you that certain facts 
which have come to our knowledge in 
Ascania have been not altogether of a 
nature to reassure us. And even in the 
short time I have been in London our 
apprehensions have been corroborated in 
various quarters.” 

“Tn the Press, for instance,” said Bran- 
don quietly. 

“Yes, certainly in the Press,” said 
Tudesco, a little nettled by Brandon’s 
apparent unconcern. “In my _ paper 
here there are formidable warnings as to 
the nature of your undertakings. I 
understand it is one of the most reli- 
able, if not the most reliable, of City 
organs.” 

“IT am glad to hear that, Count. I 
own it.” 

“You own it?” exclaimed Tudesco, 
utterly taken aback. 

“ And the paragraphs relating to South 
Pacifics have been inserted by myself.” 

“JT think you should have taken us 
into your confidence,” said Tudesco 
coldly. 

“Perhaps I should, but I understood 
that I was given a free hand, and I pre- 
ferred to wait till my plans had material- 
ised. Iam happy to say that this is now 
the case.” 

“Then those paragraphs. . .” 

“Are merely a red herring across the 
trail. Itsuited my purpose to disseminate 
a general lack of confidence in South 
American securities. I did my best to 
depress the market so as to leave myself 
an entirely clear field for operations, I 
did so especially in view of the tremend- 
ous developments which are pending in 
the very near future, and of which I have 
exclusive knowledge and control. I will 
only mention a wonderful gold-mine in 
Peru, a vast concession of coal-fields 
in Bolivia, and gigantic nitrate deposits 
in Paraguay. I think in the face of that 
it will be worth the while of your Govern- 
ment to have a little patience.” 

The Count sat biting his lips. This 
put rather a different complexion on 
things. But he thought of Mrs. Thorning 
waiting to be taken to dinner that evening. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Brandon, that is 
quite impossible,” he said. 

“Did I understand you to say impos- 
sible?” asked Brandon, sitting up sud- 
denly. 

“lo my great regret, that is so, Mr. 
Brandon. Your investments sound ex- 
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ceedingly good, but my Government is 
not in a position to indulge in any specu- 
lations, however promising. ‘The state of 
political and international unrest prévailing 
in our part of the world makes it impera- 
tive for us to garner into our exchequer 
every available franc of ready cash. We 
may be called upon to mobilise at any 
moment, and ig 

“Ready cash, Count?” exclaimed 
Brandon, his iron reserve at last broken 
through. ‘I hope you don’t intend me 
to take your words in the sense they 
imply.” 

** Alas! Mr. Brandon, I have no alter- 
native. I must ask you, under instruc- 
tions from my Government, to refund the 
two millions they have entrusted to you. 
I don’t want you to take this as an asper- 
sion on your dona fides or your business 
capacity, but to put it down entirely to 
the exigencies of the situation.” 

“Oh, I quite understand,” said Bran- 
don dully. 

** And how long will you require for 
the transfer? Shall we say three days ?” 

An incredulous smile flitted across 
Brandon’s face, which, however, at sight 
of Tudesco’s set features, changed to a 
blank look of utter consternation. Tudesco 
was in earnest! But the next moment he 
had recovered his outward composure. 

“Three days?” he repeated lightly. 
“That will be ample. In fact, if your 
Excellency is in a hurry to leave London 
and would prefer a shorter period . . .” 

“No, no, I can give you three days,” 
replied Tudesco, scrutinising him closely 
and curiously. “I need not repeat to you, 
Mr. Brandon, how sorry I am that . . .” 

“Oh, I assure you, your Excellency, 
that I take the matter quite in the spirit 
in which it is intended.” 

“T am glad of that. I have the honour 
to wish you good-day. No doubt I shall 
hear from you in due course. You know 
I am staying at the Legation.” 

For some time after his visitor had left 
Brandon paced the room deep in thought. 
But it was not the stupendous task set 
him by ‘Tudesco’s demand which exercised 
his mind. That must wait till to-morrow. 
For the time being the puzzle he was 
attempting to solve seemed to him of much 
greater moment—the puzzle how this bolt 
from the blue had come ‘to be launched. 
Tudesco’s message had been strange, his 
manner of delivering it more so. And 
Brandon was trying to read between the 
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lines of it. But strain and struggle as he 
might for revelation, the mystery still 
remained. Very well—that too must wait, 
that too must be relegated to a time when 
his faculties had recovered somewhat from 
the cataclysm which had shaken them to 
their foundations. But there was another 
task which brooked no delay, because it 
concerned some one else rather than ‘him- 
self. He uttered a whimsical laugh as he 
thought of the turn things had taken. But 
he soon became grave again, and it was 
with a frown that he gave orders for his 
motor car to come round. For a few 
moments, before stepping into it, he stood 
eyeing the magnificent machine wistfully. 
One might have said it was the look of a 
man bidding a dear friend a silent fare- 
well. . 

Ten minutes later he was at the Chelsea 
flat. The simple handshake with which 
he and Mrs. Thorning greeted one another 
made it appear as though there were no 
gap to be filled up in their relations. But 
though it was years since he had had an 
opportunity of studying the visible expres- 
sion of her feelings, he could see at once 
that she was labouring under some power- 
ful inward stress. 

“You have had my letter?” he asked 
bluntly. 

She nodded silently, not trusting herself 
to speak. 

“With your permission I would like to 
add a postscript to it,” he went on, with a 
strained smile. 

“A postscript?” she echoed slowly, 
with some vague idea of gaining time. 

“Yes. I only want to add that since 
writing that letter I have become—a 
beggar.” 

““I—I don’t 
mured. 

“T will soon make it plain to you,” he 
said grimly. ‘‘ Perhaps I had better start 
a little nearer the beginning. I told you 
on a certain occasion that, when the time 
came, I would ask you a certain question. 
You see, I have done so. I may not be 
a paragon of moral rectitude, but I have 
my code of honour.” 

At the words her hand went to her 
her heart as though with a sudden spasm 
of pain. 

“When the time came,” he repeated, 
almost communing with himself. “I 
thought it had come. I thought that at 
last my position was established firm and 
unassailable as a rock; and then, to-day, 
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everything was suddenly changed. I was, 
at scarcely a moment’s notice, called upon 
to fulfil enormous obligations. I shall do 
it, but at the price of utter ruin. I shall 
have to realise every available asset; I 
shall have to sell my estate in the country, 
my house in town.—Addie, I shan’t have 
a home to offer you.” 

“Ts there no hope?” she asked, her 
eyes steadily avoiding his. 

“None whatever. I have had my 
ultimatum.” 

** And what will you do now ?” 

“Nothing. Addie, I throw up the 
sponge. Iam done for. I am no more 
Bernard Brandon—I am only the worn- 
out husk of him. I cannot go on inde- 
finitely working miracles. These years of 
superhuman toil have left their mark on 
me. I haven’t the strength to start over 
again. And now consider all I have told 
you before you give me your answer. 
Read my letter again—with the post- 
script.” 

On a sudden impulse she stretched out 
both herarms. ‘‘ Bernard ... I love you,” 
came almost inarticulately from her lips. 

He gently stroked her hand, just as 
one might soothe an over-excited child. 
But otherwise he showed no responsive 
emotion. 

“T am glad of that, Addie,” he said 
quietly—“‘ very glad.” And then all at 
once his manner changed to a kind of 
smouldering fury. “T’ll tell you why I 
am glad of it, Addie. I want you—I want 
your help. The one desire, the sole 
ambition left to me in life, is to find out 
who it is that has done me this unspeak- 
able wrong. The man who came to me 
has the reputation of being square and 
level-headed. I am sure the facts I gave 
him convinced him. I know he acted 
against his better judgment. He was but 
a tool, working under stress of some 
malignant influence. Who it is I can’t 
say. I have gone through the list of all 
my enemies, but there is not a single one 
on whom I can fasten the responsibility of 
it. I shall have to look farther afield. 
And that is where you come in, Addie. 
Your woman’s intuition will succeed where 
my duller groping has failed. And when 
we have tracked him . . .” 

He broke off, as he caught sight of her 
pallid face and wide-staring eyes. ‘“‘I 
am sorry, Addie,” he resumed more 
gently: “I think I have frightened you. 
Well, well, T shan’t say any more about 
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it now—we shall have plenty of time for 
it later. I am afraid you are rather 
unstrung. I suppose you would like to 
be left alone. All right. I shall come 
and see you again—when all is over.” 


IV. 


Long after he had gone his parting 
words rang in her ears. “ When all is 
over.” There was a dirge-like sound 
about the phrase which made her shiver. 
Cowed and unnerved she sat there, with 
both her hands tightly pressed to her face, 
as though to shut off all physical and 
mental vision. But she could not shut 
off her memory of Brandon stalking 
stifly from the room, with that air of 
tawdry bravado about him which seemed 
to her a thousand times more pitiful than 
any outright breakdown would have been., 
She did not know how it was she had 
restrained herself from rushing across 
his path and staying him with her con- 
fession, begging him to strike down the 
stealthy enemy he was seeking, and be 
done with it there and then. She had 
refrained, from some vague notion that, 
though it would mean for her the luxury 
of a salved conscience, it would be to 
him the final sealing of doom. With 
a frantic effort she pulled herself to- 
gether. ‘Tudesco would be here soon, 
and before he came there were many 
things she had to set in order. For 
instance, she had to settle the question 
what was the right and proper course 
of action for a woman towards a man 
who had offered to marry her—on a point 
of honour. 

And when Tudesco came, punctual 
almost to the minute, she was ready for 
him. He advanced on her with passion- 
ate eagerness; but something in her 
manner and mien made him stop short, 
and dried the torrent of words on his 
lips. 

“T have fulfilled your condition,” he 
said quietly. 

“T can see that—else you wouldn’t be 
here.” 

* And if you want any further proof. . .” 
He paused, and, pulling out a packet 
from his coat, he laid it on the table 
before her. 

** What is that?” she asked. 

“The report of my interview with 
Mr. Brandon. I am sending it off by 
special courier to-night. I thought you 
might care to see it before it goes.” 
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“‘T don’t wan’t to see it—and I don’t 
want you to send it.” 

He looked at her gape-mouthed with 
astonishment. ‘Isn’t that—rather in- 
consistent?” he asked, as soon as he 
could find words. 

“Tt is; but I want to exercise for once 
a woman’s chief privilege. Sit down, 
Count. I hope you won’t mind some 
very plain speaking from me.” 

*T am all attention,” he said with a 
bow, but his dispassionate tone did not 
disguise the uneasiness he felt. 

“Several queer things have happened 
since I saw you last,” she said, fixing 
him with a steady gaze. ‘‘ You have 
guessed, of course, ‘that I wanted to be 
avenged on Mr. Brandon for some injury 
he haddone me.’ It was, in fact, because 
of a slight he had inflicted on me. 
Strangely enough, during the last two 
hours Mr. Brandon has made ample 
amends to me for that.” 

Tudesco sat silent. It was the only 
thing he could do until she allowed him 
to get the full drift of her words. He did 
not have long to wait. 

“The fact is, Count,” she continued, 
without any trace of outward perturba- 
tion, “that Mr. Brandon has asked me 
to marry him—and I love Mr. Brandon.” 

His lifelong training of self-control 
stood him in good stead, only that his 
polite smile showed rather more of his 
white teeth than was absolutely necessary. 

“IT see, madam. And you naturally 
regret the—the peculiar step you com- 
missioned me to take.” 

“Yes, I do regret it.” 

“Not so much as I do, madam. But 
having once taken it, and not being able 
to claim the privilege of a woman’s in- 
consistency, I must abide by it. I have 
arrived at a decision, and I owe it to my 
self-respect not to play fast and loose with 
it.” 

“Tell me the truth, Count. I shall 
know if you don’t,” she said, fixing him 
with a keen look. ‘‘Were there any 
grounds on which you might have arrived 
at a different decision ?” 

“There were,” he replied readily. ‘ As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Brandon made out 
an excellent case for himself. I confess 
that in acting on your—your instructions 
I had to do considerable violence to my 
feelings.” 

““You are right—lI deserve the taunt,” 
she said bitterly. “I feel as if I had 
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committed a murder. There seems to me 
little difference between killing a man and 
slaughtering a brilliant career.” 

“‘T think that applied as much at the 
time when you asked me to do what I 
did,” he said, with something of a sneer, 

“Yes, and I have done you an equally 
great wrong,” she murmured. 

** Me—in what way?” 

“Tn asking you to put your love before 
your loyalty.” 

“You needn’t be alarmed about that— 
I shall make that all right with myself,” 
he said lightly. 

“ What will you do?” 

“Oh, I may as well tell you. As soon 
as I have seen this thing through I shall 
send in my resignation.” 

“You will—but why?” 

“Because I have failed, and because I 
have an utter contempt for failures. If I 
had some compensating achievement to 
show myself for my blunder with Brandon 
I should feel redeemed in my own eyes. 
But I have not—I have lost you. My 
report will go in. You will marry Mr. 
Brandon—and IJ, madam, am only human.” 

She paused a moment, filling it up with 
a little sob. ‘Count Tudesco,” she said 
slowly, ‘‘ I will not marry Mr, Brandon.” 

“You will not ?” he exclaimed, startled 
out of himself. 

“No. Not because he is ruined: his 
wealth never had any attraction for me. 
Nor because as his wife I should be living 
a constant lie at his side. He has no 
suspicion of the part I have played in his 
downfall. He will never know. I would 
not dare to tell him, and I think you too 
will keep silence.” 

He nodded vaguely. 

“The reason why I won’t marry Mr. 
Brandon is—because he does not love me. 
And I will marry you, Count—if you still 
think me worth having. But you know 
what I want you to do in return,” 

““One moment, please,” he said, press- 
ing his hand to his forehead as though to 
collect his fugitive thoughts. ‘‘ The one 
thing that is clear to me from what you 
say is that you are sacrificing your love 
for Brandon’s career. But you shall see 
that you are mistaken in me. I am not 
the kind of man to trade on a woman’s 
sacrifices.” He stepped to the table and 
fiercely tore the packet into a hundred 
shreds. ‘‘And now—you have your 
chance.” 

“Which I will not take,” she said 
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instantly. ‘Yes, I admit I was mistaken 
in you—-you are even a greater man than 
I thought. But I told you the truth. 
What I am doing is not generosity—it is 
pure selfishness. 1 am aching for love. 
I want to be loved as, I think, you love 
me,” she went on, a tear gathering in her 
eye. “Iam so tired of my loneliness— 
I am getting afraid of it. The world 
seems to have been growing darker for 
me day by day.” 


“It shall be the task of my life to 
make it bright for you again,” he said 
softly, fervently. 

By the first post next morning Brandon 
received two letters the contents of which 
surprised him greatly. But it only occurred 
to him what connection there might be 
between the two missives when he read 
a few days later that Mrs. Thorning and 
Count Tudesco had been quietly married 
at the Ascanian Legation, 





HOW MATCHES ARE WON. 


BY P. F. WARNER. 


and fielding; matches are won by 

leadership, organisation, and co- 
operation. A really good captain may 
make an otherwise weak eleven into a fair 
one, while, fer contra, a bad captain may 
ruin the strongest eleven. ‘The ideal 
captain must possess a sound knowledge 
of the game, a cool judgment, tact, and, 
above everything else, enthusiasm—for 
enthusiasm is a quality which enriches 
life and gives it zest, and the man who is 
enthusiastic about his eleven and their 
doings will, unless his influence and 
authority are sapped by disloyalty and 
want of co-operation, soon inspire the 
same feelings of zeal for the common 
cause in his followers. But a Napoleon 
amongst cricket captains can do nothing 
if the rank and file are disloyal, so that 
both leader and follower have their part 
to play. Neither can accomplish much 
without the other. 

Cricket has become so scientific that 
the captain of to-day has to work hard. 
He must keep thoroughly up-to-date with 
all new ideas about placing the field, study 
carefully the methods of other captains, 
and work out in his own mind the why 
and the wherefore of every move on the 
cricket chess-board. ‘The days have gone 
by for ever when a captain could change 
his bowling by the clock, or leave the 
field in the same position for every bats- 
man. Different styles have to be studied, 
and the captain and the bowler between 
them must endeavour to set the field so 
that the batsman’s favourite strokes are 
blocked. All these things are to be 
learnt only by experience—exferientia 
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docet sapientiam—and therefore take time. 
It is only natural that amateurs should 
make the best captains, though the players 
in recent years have been led with con- 
spicuous skill by Lilley, the famous 
Warwickshire wicket-keeper, whose advice, 
from his vantage position behind the 
sticks, a succession of English captains 
have not disdained to ask. But a captain 
would be a fool if, supposing he is not 
a wicket-keeper himself, and supposing 
the wicket-keeper knows something about 
the game, he did not occasionally consult 
his wicket-keeper, for the simple reason 
that he is in the best of all positions to 
see how the game is going. 

When they first came over here the 
Australians were indifferently captained. 
A. G. Steel tells us in the Badminton 
Library that “ F. R. Spofforth bowled the 
greater part of the day on a fast Lords’ 
wicket to the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, 
who was not dismissed until he had 
topped his hundred. Ball after ball was 
neatly cut on the hard, true ground to the 
boundary, past the spot where third man 
ought to have been but was not.” In the 
last twelve years, however, the Australians 
have been blessed with three superb 
captains in H. Trott, J. Darling, and 
M. A. Noble. Darling’s judgment was 
several times much at fault during the 
1905 tour, but in 1899 and 1902 he was 
an admirable captain, while Trott earned 
great fame during the Australian season 
of 1897-1898, and in England in 1906, 
But the greatest of the three was M. A. 
Noble, the most consummate “shot 
blocker” of this or any other age, though 
he would be the first to admit that he 
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was enormously helped in the accurate 
placing of the field by the fact that the 
bowlers bowled to their field—a most 
important factor and one in which many 
of the best English bowlers are perhaps 
wanting. When two batsmen’ were 
thoroughly well set, and likely to score 
fast if the field was set in a more or less 
orthodox manner, Noble’s policy was to 
have an outer as well as an inner ring 
of fieldsmen, so that if the ball got past 
the in-fieldsmen there were men on the 
boundary to save the four. Occasionally 
the chance of a catch near in was missed 
by the wider distribution of the fieldsmen, 
but it was tantalising to batsmen to see a 
four under ordinary circumstances turned 
into a single or at most a couple, and 
to get runs at anything like a fast rate 
was a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
Just as there are well-defined rules which 
a general should follow in war so are 
there certain maxims for cricket captains, 
the chief of which are, don’t fuss ; don’t 
tear your hair one minute and be dancing 
about with joy the next; don’t be down 
on the man who has missed a catch— 
rather sympathise with him; don’t take 
your mind off the game; don’t be slack 
for even a minute ; don’t alter the field 
unnecessarily ; don’t fidget ; don’t be any- 
thing else but cheerful; and if beaten 
take your defeat in a cheerful, happy spirit. 
Cricket, after all, is only a game, and no 
moral disgrace can attach to failure. 
Don’t forget occasionally to consult one 
of your side, if he is a judge of the game. 
Don’t consult more than one, the bowler 
always excepted—this leads to confusion 
of ideas. Don’t forget that it is you who 
have to make the final decision, therefore 
try to train your mind to take a calm view 
of circumstances and situations. Above 
all, encourage your men all the while, and 
never despair of victory. A fine deter- 
mination to conquer at all costs is a great 
factor in success. 

Organisation naturally plays an impor- 
tant part in the winning of matches; and 
by organisation I mean the choosing of 
the right kind of eleven for a particular 
match—e.g. don’t on any account leave 
out your fast bowler, if you have one, on 
a hard wicket. This may be called the 
strategy of cricket—the disposition of 
your eleven before a ball has been bowled. 
As an instance of false strategy the 
omission of Buckenham, a fast bowler, 
from the England team at the Oval last 
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Augiist may be cited. Organisation of 
other kinds may be left to the Committee 
of the Club, who are responsible for dis- 
cipline off the field, while the captain is 
responsible for discipline during the pro- 
gress of a match. An_ undisciplined 
eleven is like an undisciplined army, un- 
trustworthy, and disloyalty to a captain on 
or off the field is fatal to success. 

An eleven playing together day after 
day has a great advantage. A regular 
order of going in is settled, the fieldsmen 
occupy the same positions in every innings, 
and a captain gets to know exactly what 
his bowlers are capable of under different 
circumstances. He finds out that so-and- 
so likes to go in No. 5, that another is 
a brilliant long field but only fairly good 
at cover-point and wice versa, that Jones 
is your best bowler on a sticky wicket, 
but only moderate on a true one, that 
Robinson is always anxious to go in ten 
minutes before the close of play. Then, 
again, each man knows that he is not 
playing for his place, and therefore does 
full justice to himself. All these things 
make up that almost indefinable but none 
the less real attribute which is called 
combination. 

Lucky is the county which can depend 
on much the same eleven in match after 
match, for the individual becomes merged 
in the mass, and gives the tremendous 
power of unity to the efforts of the whole 
number. An eleven should be what its 
captain makes it; this character sooner 
or later should become the reflex of his 
own; his energy and his firmness are 
rapidly communicated, and his influence 
should be far-reaching. But loyalty and 
co-operation are, as I have said, absolutely 
essential. Without them he is terribly 
handicapped. 

But if he can command these two 
essentials the task of captaining a first- 
class eleven should be a_ never-ending 
delight to an enthusiastic cricketer. Il 
have known men who hated captaining a 
side, but the majority have admitted that 
captaining gave a further interest in the 
game over and above the making of runs or 
the taking of wickets. They have said that 
the satisfaction felt when a well-thought- 
out method of attack and defence has 
come off has been intense, and as great as 
the making of a big score or a fine catch. 
Most men aspire to leadership in some 
form or other. The cricket field affords 
a delightful and fascinating opportunity. 
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HILARY JENKS’ WEDDING PRESENTS. 


BY JESSIE POPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HASSALL. 
\ \ )HEN Hilary Jenks got married, 
he told his wife, who was 
named Peggy, and had curly 
dark hair and big blue eyes, that he 
should never want anything else but her 
in the world. Four months after marriage, 
however, he found that his old craving to 
possess an expensive gramophone had 
returned with redoubled vigour. Its 
vigour was redoubled because he conjured 
up visions of Peggy in the garden by his 
side on Sunday afternoons, drinking in 
with him the beauties of Wagner, Harry 
Lauder, Tetrazzini, and the American 
trick banjoists. Together they could 
cultivate their untutored taste for classical 
music, and scale, hand in hand so to 
speak, the ecstatic heights of harmony. 
The vision, however, only filled Hilary 
Jenks with a kind of forlorn rapture, for 
if in his bachelor days he had never been 
able to afford the luxury of an expensive 
gramophone, there was much less chance 
now that expenses were doubled; and 
he often thought, with some bitterness, 


that if their kind friends had clubbed 
together on the occasion of their marriage 
and given them a gramophone instead of 
duplicating the presents they had already 
received, he would have applauded their 
good sense and really felt grateful to 
them. 

One summer evening Hilary lay back 
in his garden chair thinking. He wasa 
sandy-haired young man, with kind grey 
eyes and a rather irresolute chin, and 
since his marriage he had got a little fat. 
Peggy was sitting near, dressed in a pink 
tub frock, and her dark curly head was 
bending low over a new pattern of 
crochet edging which she was teaching 
her mother, whose first visit to the young 
couple would be over in the morning. 
Hilary was not sorry, for, with the natural 
suspicion of her species, his mother-in- 
law had kept him under a kind of dis- 
trustful surveillance for the last three 
weeks, and he was not at all sure that 
he had come out of the ordeal with 
flying colours. Besides, it happened to 
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be his mother-in-law’s friends who, acting 
on her advice, had presented the duplicate 
wedding presents, and, though of course 
he acquitted her of any malice in the 
matter, he thought over that wasted 
money rather resentfully on this particular 
evening as he leant back in his garden 
chair, and wanted a gramophone more 
than he ever had done before in his 
life. 

If, as they tell us, necessity is the 
mother of invention, so most certainly 
does desire beget inspiration, and an in- 
spiration came to Hilary Jenks at that 
moment—so splendid that it made his 
heart jump and paled his fresh-coloured 
cheek, just as his mother-in-law looked up 
from the crochet and met his eye. He 
looked away in guilty haste, for it was 
almost as if her observant black eyes had 
read his incriminating thoughts. Hilary 
wriggled and creaked his chair, and 
presently got up and strolled into the 
house. Once indoors, he ran lightly up 
to the box-room and stood before the 
nailed-down crate which held the duplicate 
wedding presents with the light of his 
great inspiration shining on his face. 
Why not raffle them? Nine, or even 
half a dozen of these useless silver trifles 
judiciously raffled on the Stock Exchange 
(Hilary was half book with a man in the 
Zulu market) would more than buy the 
gramophone he wanted. Of course his 
wife, prompted by her mother, would say 
no, and, still prompted by her mother, 
would beg him to consider the sensitive 
feelings of the donors of the useless 
presents. So Hilary resolved that his 
wisest course would be to carry through 
the scheme on his own responsibility, 
well knowing his Peggy would not only 
forgive him, but thank him when once 
the gramophone was theirs and her mother 
safely ensconced in her distant home for 
another year at least. 

Hilary Jenks had been a successful 
raffler in his schooldays, when he con- 
ducted transactions over eighteen-penny 
knives, with two dozen entries at a penny 
atime, and kept himself in extra pocket- 
money. His ancestors, by the way, came 
from north of the Tweed, and though 
Hilary spoke with a slight Cockney accent 
himself, when he raffled he reverted to 
type. In his bachelor days on the Stock 
Exchange he had also raffled frequently, 
and had become popular by reason of his 
hobby. Members welcomed the sporting 
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chance of getting a two-guinea article for 
sixpence, and their faces brightened when 
Hilary Jenks approached with bulging 
pockets. His pockets interested them, 
while ¢heirs interested him. As he stood 
there in the box-room, he wondered the 
idea of raffling had never occurred to him 
before, and with a glance through the 
window to see that the two ladies were 
still engaged over the crochet pattern, he 
fetched the screwdriver and hammer and 
quietly opened the crate. 

The shades of evening were falling 
before he had made his final selection ; 
then he heard the ladies coming into the 
house, and hastily he closed the box-room 
door behind him and joined them at 
supper in a particularly genial mood. 
Next morning, instead of going into the 
garden after breakfast, as was his custom, 
to see how much the slugs had eaten 
during the night, Hilary went stealthily 
to the box-room, and stowed into the 
pockets of his light overcoat a small silver 
tea-caddy, a travelling-clock, two sets of 
table-napkin rings, a pair of grape scissors, 
two bon-bon baskets, and a _ cream-jug. 
Not being able to find room for them all 
in his overcoat, he changed his ordinary 
City coat for one with roomier pockets, 
and managed to pack the remainder in 
the left side pockets, carrying his overcoat 
over his left arm to hide all protuberances. 
Then bidding farewell to his mother-in- 
law, and cordially wishing her a pleasant 
journey, he started off on his adventures. 

There was a tube station within half a 
mile of the house, but Hilary Jenks, who 
hated tubes and wanted to reduce his 
weight, always walked a couple of miles 
to the nearest station on the local line. 
It was a pleasant walk as a rule, but to- 
day Hilary was hot, for he had slipped 
on the overcoat in order to get the weight 
of his burden from his shoulders, and, to 
add to his discomfort, when he had gone 
half way, he remembered he had left his 
pocket-book and all his papers at home 
in his City coat. To go back now would 
only invite detection. He resolved to do 
without them, but was feeling irritated 
and annoyed, when an unexpected incident 
abruptly turned his thoughts into other 
channels. 

He was walking along a street called 
Copp Road, when he noticed a man 
hurriedly leave the basement of a house 
and, on catching sight of our hero, begin 
to run, but not before Hilary saw he was 

















holding a bulky object that looked very 
much like a cooked ham inside his coat. 
Almost simultaneously a window in the 
same house flew up, and a good-looking 
young woman, with an expression of 
anguish on her face, called “ Stop thief !” 
at the top of her voice. Stock-jobbers, 
as every one knows, are a chivalrous race, 
and Hilary was no exception ; and without 
a moment’s hesitation he set off after the 
area sneak, who had turned the corner 
at a good round pace. By this time the 
good-looking young woman was strenu- 
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fidence in his endurance to know he 
could wear his quarry down. The 
anguished cry of that good-looking young 
woman still thrilled him. He thought of 
his Peggy as he ran, and felt that in some 
beautiful, if indirect, way he was de- 
fending all womanhood, and though a 
little short of wind, he was much uplifted 
in spirit. 

As Hilary ran by, a plumber and his 
lad were leaving an afflicted, boiler-leaking 
house in Copp Road, having deposited 
their tools there for an hour or two 
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ously blowing a police whistle, which 
electrified a constable coming up a side 
turn. He was a _ red-eyed, pale-faced 
constable, being a sufferer from hay-fever 
at this time of year—for it was June— 
and he stopped to sneeze two or three 
times before he also began to run, so 
that by the time he had got into Copp 
Road the thief had turned the corner, 
and Hilary was well ahead. A _black- 
bearded butcher and three boys, seeing the 
policeman running, joined the chase ; 
but Hilary did not look round, and, 
believing himself alone in the pursuit, 
ran steadily on, having sufficient con- 
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stood before the crate which held the duplicate wedding presents with the light 
of his great inspiration shining on his face.” 


while they went out to seek an early lunch 
before tackling the job. At the cry 
“Stop thief!” a light flashed into the 
plumber’s weary eyes. ‘‘Carm on, Perc,” 
he called to his lad, and began to sprint 
with unexpected lightness of foot. Though 
only just in front, Hilary still held the 
place of honour in the pursuit ; but not 
for long, for the plumber was fresh, and 
in a few moments drew alongside. 
Hilary spurted, and the plumber not only 
responded gamely, but as soon as he was 
on level terms, shot out a grimy putty- 
smelling arm, seized the young stock-jobber 
round the neck, and closed with him. 
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With a gust of gasping execrations, 
Hilary struggled in his grasp; but the 
plumber clung on like a leech, and next 
moment his lad had him round the knees, 
and between them they precipitated him 





“He managed to pack the remainder in the left 
side pockets, carrying his overcoat over his 
left arm.” 


to the ground, and proceeded to sit upon 
his plunging body with great enthusiasm. 

“Leave go, you fools!” cried Hilary ; 
“the thief will get away !” 

“Not if I knows it!” panted the 
plumber, tightening his grip. 

“ Tm not the thief, you.thundering ass!” 
roared Hilary. “I’m chasing him myself!” 

“Yah!” snorted the plumber’s lad. 
“I don’t think! ’Ang on, Bert. ’Ere 
comes the copper.” And the next minute 
the rest of the chase straggled up. 

“Well done, mate !” said the constable. 
“Old ’is arms—now—pull ’im up.” 

“You'll be sorry for this,” ejaculated 
their victim. “7m not the thief, I tell 
you. He’s gone round the corner. I’m 
after him myself. He’s stolen a ham 
from a house down the road, and he'll 
get clean away now you’ve messed it up 
like this, you blunderheaded owls !” 

For a moment, half convinced by his 
manner and the torrent of his words, his 
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assailants backed and looked irresolute, 
and Hilary had no difficulty in wrenching 
the skirt of his overcoat from the black- 
bearded butcher’s grasp. As he did so, 
however, a silver cream-jug and a pair of 
grape scissors fell from the pocket on to 
the ground. With a howl of triumph the 
crowd closed on him. 

“’Old ’im!—’Old ’im!” said the 
constable. ‘I'll see to ’is pockets!” 

“Leave my pockets alone!” shouted 
Hilary. But he was helpless in their 
grasp, and, one by one, the policeman 
producedatravelling-clock, bon-bon dishes, 
a tea-caddy, table-napkin rings from his 
person, while the crowd shouted with 
delight at the humour of the situation. 

“Fair walking Mappin & Webb, that’s 
wot ’e is,” said the plumber. ‘Some one 
put them into yer ’and as ye was taking a 
stroll, didn’t they, sonny? Ah, would 
you!” as Hilary tried to wrench his 
shoulder free from his officious grasp. 

“TI tell you it is all my own property!” 
exclaimed Hilary, addressing the constable 
in a shaking, breathless voice; “I was 
going to—to—raffle them!” 

Oh ! how they laughed ; even the police- 
man guffawed—though he sneezed im- 
mediately afterwards. As it happened, 
he sneezed down Hilary’s neck, and that 
sneeze, combined with the ribald merri- 
ment of the crowd, maddened the young 
stock-jobber past endurance. He made 
a wild plunge to get himself clear—and 
got roughly used. 

‘Don’t urt ’im,” said the butcher, who 
was a soft-hearted soul. 

“QOo’s ’urting of ’im?” retorted the 
plumber. 

“Why, you are—and you've no call to 
throttle a man, even if he is a burgular !” 

“You'll get ’urt yourself, old sport,” 
said the plumber, “if you go interfering 
with the law.” 

“?Ere—move on all of you. 
now !” said the constable. 

The crowd cleared a little, and, pushing 
his way through them, he caught Hilary 
by the collar. 

“Cub awd!” he said. 

“Where to?” expostulated Hilary. 

“The station,” retorted the constable, 
“and I advise you to come quiet.” 

“Nothing of the sort!” ejaculated 
Hilary fiercely ; and in consequence of a 
last effort at resistance, he went down 
on the pavement with his lead on the 
curb. 








No words 











After that he let them do what they 
liked, and as he seemed a bit stunned, 
the constable put him into a cab, and 
drove with him to the police station. 

Hilary Jenks leaned back and closed 
his eyes, but he was not so dazed as he 
seemed. As a matter of fact, his mind 
was working quickly. He was in a pretty 
fix, and the question was how could he 
get out of it and avoid advertising his 
unfortunate adventure to his friends ? 

Of course, on arriving at the police 
station, he could see that steps were at 
once taken to verify his statements, and 
no doubt he could get compensation for 
the treatment he had received. But if 
he referred to his people en the Stock 
Exchange, he knew very well he would 
be the laughing-stock of the House 
thenceforth for evermore; and Hilary 
Jenks’ sense of humour was not strong 
enough to bear the strain. On the other 
hand, he could send for his wife; but 
that meant her mother would come with 
her, and Hilary shuddered at the thought 
of his raffling scheme laid bare before 
that unfriendly and suspicious eye. He 
was convinced she would refuse to 
leave her daughter to his untrustworthy 
keeping, and probably stay on with them 
indefinitely. Then with a throb of joy 
he remembered that her train went at 
midday, and all at once his course of 
action became clear to him. We will 
not be hard enough on our hero to say 
he was cunning by nature, but rather 
that he inherited a strain of canniness 
from his Scotch ancestry ; and now, with 
great resolution, he determined to appear 
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“*A butcher and three boys, seeing the policeman running, joined the chase. 
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too dazed and stunned on his arrival at 
the police station to give any information 
concerning himself whatsoever, until such 
time as his mother-in-law’s train had 
started. Then he would send for his 
wife, who would satisfy the authorities, and 
Peggy, as he knew, would only bear 
malice against those who had made him 
suffer. 

So when the cab stopped and the 
police station received him, he only 
glared blankly in front of him when 
questioned by the Inspector, and put his 
hand to his head, never saying a word, 
well knowing that the rigorous search of 
his pockets which followed would, by the 
lucky chance of his changing his coat, 
provide no incriminating information ; and 
at length, uncertain if he were really 
stunned or malingering, the Inspector 
remanded him to a small whitewashed 
cell, where he was locked in to have the 
benefit of a little rest and solitary com- 
munion. 

Hilary sat down on the hard bench 
and leant his head against the white- 
washed wall, where it was evident others 
had leaned their heads before ; and two 
points made themselves very clear to his 
agitated mind—one, that he was completely 
cured of his craving for a gramophone, 
and the other, that never again, so 
long as life was in him, would he raffle 
so much as a twisted hairpin. That 
being settled, he felt a little more com- 
fortable, and passed the time in waiting 
to hear the clocks strike twelve, and 
following in spirit Peggy and her mother 
on their way to Euston, and observing 
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with his mind’s eye their tearful parting 
on the platform. 

But, as it happened, Hilary Jenks’ 
mind’s eye was looking in quite the wrong 
direction, for, as he discovered later to his 
cost, there can be adventures at home as 
well as on the way to the City. 

Peggy’s mother began them by packing 
her trunk so full that, though Peggy and 
the two maids were sitting on the top, she 
broke the lock in trying to turn the key. 
This was quite a disaster in itself, and the 
only way out of it was, as Peggy suggested, 
to cord the trunk and tie the cord in so 
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and when, trembling 
investigated further, 
the contents gone. 

“We might all have been murdered 
in our beds,” gasped Peggy, and burst 
into tears. 


in every limb, they 
they found half of 


But her mother looked grim and 
resolute. 
“We must telephone to the police,” 


she said. 

“No, to Hilary first,” said Peggy. “He 
must know about it before we do any 
thing at all.” Andin spite of her mother’s 
opposition, she insisted on her point. 





***Oh, what is it?’ 


many knots that it would take a possibly 
pilfering guard all his time between 
London and Liverpool to untie them. 
There was some cord in the box-room, and 
when the ladies repaired there to find it, 
Peggy all at once gave a cry of horror and 
turned deadly pale. 

“Oh, what is it?” ejaculated her 
mother, with her hand to her heart ; for 
panic is contagious, even when the cause is 
unknown. 

“The wedding-present crate ! 


? 


’ gasped 


Peggy. ‘Look! Burglars!” 
Her mother looked, and her jaw 


dropped in horror, for the crate was burst 
open, the packing littered on the ground, 


ejaculated her mother, with her hand to her heart.” 


Telephoning to Hilary, however, only 
resulted in the surprising intelligence that 
he had not yet reached the office. His 
mother-in-law pursed her lips significantly 
and raised her eyebrows. 

“ Hilary has always told me,” she said, 
“that he is invariably at the office on 
the stroke of ten. It is very extra- 
ordinary! I hope, my child, that your 
husband is not leading a double life.” 

“Oh. don’t say such dreadful things !” 
cried Peggy. ‘I’m afraid something has 
happened to him. He wasn’t well when 
he started. He said he thought it was 
one of his chills—that’s why he took his 
overcoat.” 














“Chills or no chills,” said her mother 
ina hard voice, “the police must be in- 
formed of the burglary without further 
waste of time.” And as Peggy resisted 
no longer, from that time forth she took 
the management of the affair into her 
own hands, and felt a very personal 
triumph when she received the news from 
the police station that the burglar had 
been captured and the missing articles 
safe, and that they were to go without 
delay to charge the one and identify the 
others. 

Peggy was appalled at the idea, but in 
spite of her protestations that she would 
never forgive herself for sending a poor 
fellow creature to prison, and she knew 
he would murder them all as soon as he 
came out, she bowed once again to the 
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that he had never been born. Ina few 
minutes the key turned in the cell door, 
and the red-eyed policeman put his head 
inside and beckoned. Like a man turned 
to stone, with a basilisk face, Hilary got 
up and followed him. 

As they passed along the passage, the 
warm summer breeze blew a puff of dust 
in at the open door of the police station, 
and as if by magic the policeman began 
to sneeze. His hands flew up to hold 
his head, for the paroxysm was powerful 
and shattering. The sneezes crowded 
one after the other like bullets out of a 
quick-firing gun, and the only part of him 
that wasn’t sneezing seemed to be crowing 
like a cock. Still he walked on, fulfilling 
his duty as escort, though blind and deaf 
for the time being. It was a long passage, 





“Oh, what is it, dearest?’ 


superior will of her parent, and with a 
scared and unhappy expression in her 
big blue eyes, followed her into a four- 
wheeler. 

So it fell out that Hilary Jenks in his 
whitewashed cell heard wheels stop out- 
side the open door of the police station, 
and sounds of a subsequent altercation. 

“T shall not pay you a penny more, 
my good man; and if I have any im- 
pertinence, I shall report you,” said a 
voice, which made him start to his feet 
with a horrified groan. It was his mother- 
in-law’s! ‘hen, as he heard a soothing 
murmur in Peggy’s treble, and the passing 
rustle of dresses, he sank back on his 


bench in cold despair. 

How or why this had happened he did 
not know, but it was the last drop in his 
cup, and he wished with his whole heart 





she said, 


leaning tenderly over him.” 


and at the end he paused to recover him- 
self, then wiped his face, and turning to 
usher his prisoner into the Inspector’s 
room, found he was alone. Hilary had, 
in fact, quietly walked out of the police- 
station door into the busy High Road, 


and turning the corner had _ plunged 
into the enamel-lined jaws of a_ tube 


station, so that when the constable dis- 
covered his loss, he was deep in the bowels 
of the earth, Any prejudice he may 
have felt for the underground mode of 
transit was removed for ever, and gave 
place to a passionate feeling of gratitude 
as a home-bound train roared and rattled 
up to the platform, and he promptly 
obeyed the conductor’s appeal to “ step 
on quickly, piease!” Jike a man in a 
dream, or rather pursued by a nightmare, 
he alighted at his local station, and, alert 
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for every passing shout, yet not daring to 
look behind, he walked rapidly home, 
went upstairs, and got straight into bed. 

There he lay, resting his aching head on 
its familiar pillow ; but there was no rest 
for his uneasy mind, and he passed two 
hours of torment listening intently to the 
traffic, convinced that every passing rumble 
was the Black Maria, and every trades 
man’s ring—the police. 

Finally he dropped into a fitful doze, 
and woke with a start of terror as the 
bedroom door creaked and gently opened. 
It was Peggy, and she was alone. Her 
eyes flew to his in an agonised glance of 
apprehensive inquiry, and he knew, with 
a great throb of relief, that, as far as his 
wife was concerned, the escaped burglar 
was still unidentified. 

“The maids said you were ill. Oh, 
what is it, dearest?” she said, leaning 
tenderly over him. 

“JT had a nasty turn on my way to the 
City, love,” he replied, “‘so I came home. 
Has—has your mother gone ? ” 

“Ves,” said Peggy. “I’ve just seen 
her off ; but she caught a later train than 
she meant to because—oh, Hilary !—we’ve 
had such a dreadful morning. Are you 
strong enough to hear about it?” 

He nodded his head, but avoided her 
eye. 

“ We — were — burgled — last night,” 
announced his wife impressively, ‘and 
we never knew till I went to the box-room 
this morning and found that a lot of our 
wedding presents had been stolen out of 
the crate. Mamma telephoned to the 
police, and—wasn’t it splendid of them?— 
they’d actually got the man and the 
things too. Aren’t the police zwonderful, 
Hilary ?” 

Still avoiding her eye, Hilary nodded 
again. 

“But when mamma and I got to the 
police station,” she continued, “the burglar 
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had escaped. And oh, I was so thankful! 
Do you think it was silly of me?’ 

“No,” said Hilary, ‘‘ not at all.” 

“T was afraid you would want him to 
be punished ; but you see, dear, I’ve got 
all the things back, so he didn’t gain 
anything at all by taking them, did he?” 

“No,” replied her husband with con- 
viction—“ he didn’t.” 

‘So mamma caught the next train— 
she would have stayed with us another 
day, as I was so upset, but she said she 
felt she had left papa alone long enough ; 
and I think perhaps she was right, don’t 
you, dear?” 

Again Hilary nodded—and avoided her 
eye, and at that moment the gate clicked, 
and he gave such a start that the bed 
rattled. 

“Tt’s the doctor,” said Peggy. “| 
thought you’d better see him at once.” 

Hilary was about to refuse point blank, 
but on second thoughts sank back in the 
pillows again. After all, his head was 
raving, and he guessed he had a tempera- 
ture, and, fortunately, medical men were 
not gifted with second sight. ‘The doctor 
rubbed his hands together complacently, 
and said, ‘‘influenza.” It was the first 
case of the season, and an obstinate one, 
for Hilary refused to get well for ten 
days, and grew a beard. Nobody knew 
him when he went back to the City, for 
which he was supremely thankful, for it 
gave him confidence when he met a 
policeman. So the beard became a 
permanent feature, and even Peggy with- 
drew her prejudice to it when he pointed 
out that he wore it for the good of his 
health. 

* And after all, darling, it has a charm 
of its own,” she admitted, “for it makes 
you look like a man who has been through 
trouble and come out victorious.” 

And once again Hilary avoided her 
eye and nodded assent. 
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The fountains in Kensington Gardens. 
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T is a matter of real surprise to most 
of us to learn how many wild birds 
have become acclimatised to the 

London atmosphere on which we humans 
lavish such frequent abuse; and it is 
almost with incredulity that we hear of 
wild birds losing, like country folk, their 
natural characteristics of shyness and 
reserve when they come to town. We 
find birds regarded as being the shyest 
of man voluntarily taking up their quarters 
where he most closely congregates. ‘These 
birds not only make their abode among 
us and breed here year after year, having, 
as we might suppose, forgotten the 
country, or lost their way back to the 
green woods for which they are secretly 
pining, but some of the wildest pay us 
regular annual visits. 

It seems as though London exercises 
some subtle fascination on the wild 
creatures: as though they hear the call 
of its ever-active life far away in their 
native woods or cliffs, and are drawn 
back by its noisy charm, as those 
Londoners are drawn who live in exile 
on far-off shores. I think that the 
secret of this fascination must lie in 
London’s plentiful food supply, and the 
asylum it offers from the attacks of many 
of their natural enemies. Birds of prey, 
weasels, rats, and other vermin, are 
shorn of their nameless terrors in our 
well-policed streets. Cats there are in 


plenty ; they are the foes of all cockney 
birds, and a cockney cat is an adept at 
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bird snaring and nest robbing. But the 
poaching cat is not unknown in the 
country, and is a bolder, more savage 
creature than the Londoner, who only 
hunts because “ it is his nature to.” 


Where the Pigeons are féted. 

A morning stroll through the Parks in 
this budding and blooming spring-time 
will introduce us to almost every variety 
of bird that makes its home in London 
town. Rotten Row makes a good start- 
ing-place, for it is equally popular at this 
time of the year as a rendezvous for birds 
as for fashionable humanity. At a point 
a-out midway down, where a broad path 
crosses the ride, pigeons collect in their 
hundreds of a morning to be fed by ex- 
cited children and interested grown-ups. 

On the other side of the path is the 
little sanctuary known as the Dell. A 
variety of beasts and birds live happily 
here together. ‘There is a little streamlet 
to please the ducks, and banks for the 
rabbits to do their housekeeping in. 
The sparrows make a regular bathing- 
place of this stream. You will usually 
find a little party of them splashing about 
in the shallows. There used to be some 
big grey rats here, too, who were very un- 
popular with the dwellers on the farther 
side of the high railings. 


The Ring-dove becomes sophisticated. 
On the green lawns beside the Row 
the big grey wood-pigeons stroll con- 
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fidently about. They do not join the 
tame pigeons in the general scramble 
for food, but if a quiet bird-lover takes 
a handful of corn to a more secluded 
spot, he will quickly make friends with 
these stately birds: ‘The wood-pigeons 
are among the most remarkable of our 
colonists. Not twenty years ago they 
were practically unknown in the London 
Parks. Now you may see them in great 
flocks under the trees. ‘These London 
wood-pigeons have grown to a great size. 
They are of the true ring-dove breed, 
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of traffic. The sparrows give the nesting 
pigeons a great deal of trouble: they 
fidget round the nest while the bird is 
sitting as though devoured by curiosity 
to see the eggs; and when she leaves 
it, they will often pull the nest to pieces, 
almost as though they wanted to see 
the eggs tumble out. But presumably 
it is the less subtle desire to use the 
materials for their own slovenly nests 
that animates them, As the male and 
female ring-dove are supposed to continue 
faithful to each other from year to year, 
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Rus in Urbe: The Dell, the 


but years of good living seem to have 
given them a much finer physique than 
their country cousins, whose shyness 
renders them less successful in keeping 
the larder supplied. ‘This is almost the 
shyest of English birds in its native wilds, 
but transplanted to London, with its 
atmosphere of irreverence, it loses all 
these signs and attributes of modesty. It 
strolls about the Parks and watches the 
passers-by with indifference and even 
curiosity. It shows a cockney liking for 
society, and nests for preference in a 
West-End square where there is plenty 





haunt of the shy small birds. 


and to return to one spot to breed, it is 
probable that the majority of those now 
so tame in London have been bred here, 
and do not know the joys of the wild 
life of their grandsires. 


Pelicans make themselves at home. 


Of St. James’s Park the waterfowl are 
the most conspicuous inhabitants. The 
first of these to arrest attention aré the 
Pelicans. Art has assisted Nature to 
make their Lake picturesque and home- 
like. Big slabs of rock form a safe 
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The pigeons’ banqueting-hall. 


retreat for them out in the middle of the 
Here they sleep away the hours, 
with their long beaks tucked lovingly 
under their ragged wings. And here they 
dry themselves in the sun after a swim, 
standing on a convenient pinnacle and 


pool. 


Photo by Clarke 


flapping their big wings with immense 
vigour. And here may be witnessed that 


really wonderful and awe-inspiring thing, 
the yawn of a sleepy pelican! 

These pelicans seem to be thoroughly 
at home, and to like making themselves 


The pelicans have a sly sense of humour. 
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a prey to the gun 
5S 


of the ardent 
collector (who is 
such an enemy 
of ‘all rare birds), 
The pelicans now 
have their wings 
clipped, so are 
forced to tmake 
the most of the 
possibilities of 
exercise provided 
by the water in 
the Park. 


Goslings at 
their toilet. 


Little parties of 
grey geese gtoup 
themselves utider 
the willows” on 
the banks of the 
Lake, while 
Monsieur and 
Madame superin 
tend the chil- 
dren’s toilet. ‘The 
goslings are al- 
ways inclined to 
be perfunctory 
over this, and 
would content 
themselves with 
a few tweaks at 
the feathers easi- 
est of attack if 
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The cormorant has to share the rock with the pelicans. 


useful. 
the little creeks as though cadging for odd 
jobs, and appear happiest when helping 
the men who clear the weeds from the 


Lake. They slide their long beaks under 
water and bring them up again with 


pouches all distended with lumps of slimy 
green stuff—which really seems very good 
of the pelicans. 

With them are the Cormorants, morose- 
looking birds who stand or snooze all day 
on the rock islands, and seem very bored 
with town life. 

When they were first introduced to 
London, the pelicans’ liberty was in no 
way curtailed, and the huge birds used 
to create quite a sensation when they 
flew over the housetops. But a spirit of 


adventure proved their undoing, for they 
went too far afield, and some of them fell 





They float slowly in and out of 


a parent’s watch 
ful eye did not 
direct operations in a more thorough and 
searching manner. 

The soft little grey feathers fly about 
the lawn, and the sparrows fly about after 
them. ‘The goslings’ inexperienced beaks 
do not always pick out the loose feathers 
quick enough to please the cock sparrows 
of impatient temper, for I have seen one 
who, observing a bit of fluff sticking up 
invitingly on a gosling’s back, swooped 
down on it, pulled it out, and fled with 
his plunder while the gosling jumped up 
with a startled squawk. 

The Mandarin drake is the 
bird in the Park. He always seems to 
have one eye on the Bridge where the 
cameras are, and to be perpetually posing 
for his photograph. While his quite 
little wife is busily hunting round for 
bread, he swims about, quacking softly in 


vainest 














pidgin English, showing off the splashes 
of brilliant colour, red and brown and 
white, on his elaborately dressed feathers. 
But should a well-aimed crust hit him on 
the back of the head just as he is posed 
for a profile portrait, a stream of Chinese 
profanity flows from his  well-polished 
beak, and he retires discomfited to a 
sheltered bay to repair the damage. 


The friendly Ducks. 


There are many kinds of duck on the 
waters of the Parks—wild duck, widgeon, 
and pintail, besides the more exotic Man- 
darins. And busy, self-absorbed Moor- 
hens paddle in and out of the small 
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creeks or hurry across the open reaches 
of the Serpentine. It is very pretty to 
watch the free flight of these ducks of an 
evening, rising higher and higher in ever- 
widening circles, above the tree tops; 
or to see them come circling downwards, 
apparently from the empty skies, till they 
skim the top of the water, and settle on to 
it in a shimmering network of spray and 
broken ripples. ‘hat alighting on the 
stream after a flight must require of the 
duck a quite definite effort of courage. 
The ducks are fed by the children in 
all the Parks, at any point of vantage 
where the path lies close to the water’s 
edge, and are ever ready to come to the 
inviting bread-crumb. And where the 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 








Peaceful reflections: the herons have an air of patient 


martyrdom. 








Photo by Underwood & Underwood. 
A cosmopolitan company at the “refreshment bar” of the Serpentine. 


Photo by Clarke. 


The proud parent: ‘‘Please call again to see the cygnets!” 
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ducks are fed there the sparrows come to often prefer to choose a more select 
poach. nesting-place for themselves. There is 


Photo by Clarke. 
That duck's nest must be close by. 


The Serpentine is practically the pro- an old ivy-covered stump in Kensington 
perty of the ducks. ‘They havea protected Gardens, close to the fountains, where 
breeding-ground on the Island, but they many successive generations of young 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood. 


The squirrel likes to pick out the 


ducklings have first seen the light. This 
may have the advantage of quiet, but the 
keeper is now on the watch for their hatch- 
ing-out time, to help the little things down 
to terra firma, or the poor babies are liable 
to meet a tragic death through walking 
out of their elevated nursery. On visiting 
Kensington Gardens we find the company 
on the Long Water quite cosmopolitan. 
Some distinguished foreigners reside here, 
among whom the Egyptian Geese are 
conspicuous in tan coats with black caps 
set rakishly above their dusky faces. 
Their voices are melancholy and far from 


melodious. Various kinds of long legged 
waterfowl parade these lawns, while 


Herons stalk solemnly about in couples, 
with a conscious air of being out of place 
among such sophisticated surroundings. 
Most of the Peacocks live on the big 
lawn on the east bank of the Long Water. 
‘They must get tired of being called vain, 
for in reality they are the shyest birds 
in the Gardens. If a peacock finds any 
crowd collect to admire the magnificent 
tail he has spread out, he gives a scared 
glance over his shoulder, shuts his tail 





largest monkey-nut in the bag. 


with a snap, and bolts for the nearest 
thicket with all possible speed. 

There is a pair of Black Swans on the 
Long Water. Yearafter year the lady has 
made an untidy nest among the reeds just 
below the balustrade of the fountains. It 
does not seem to vex her that inquisitive 
humans can peep over into her slovenly 
house. She sits in a rather perfunctory 
manner, and does not always bring her 
twins safely into the world out of their 
eggs. If she does she neglects their care 
and education, for she is a bad mother. 


The shy small birds. 


Kensington Gardens is the place in 
which to find the smaller wild birds that 
have adopted London as their home. 
Thrushes and blackbirds are well known 
to us all, and their sweet notes make the 
days of early summer one long musical 
treat to those so happy as ‘to dwell on the 
edge of a Park, or beside a garden deep 
enough and _ sufficiently well bushed to 
induce them to nest therein. The Mistle- 
thrush is a regular visitant here, and two 
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years ago, for what I believe to be the first 
time, a pair of them made a nest in the 
bushes near the Albert Memorial. 
Spotted Fly-catchers are familiar with 
Kensington Gardens. For years they 
have been seen about there—one pair 
always nesting in the neighbourhood of 
the teahouse near the Serpentine Bridge. 
They successfully brought up a family 
of three last year. Another couple make 
their abode year after year in the thick 
bushes close to the Albert Memorial. A 
pair of Chaffinches may usually be seen 
under the severe shadow of the Speke 
Monument, evidently having a nest near 
by. There are always several Willow- 
wrens in these Gardens: their favourite 
haunt is the enclosure to the west of the 
Long Water, where the bonfires of garden 
rubbish are made. ‘Tits are seen in in- 
creasing numbers every year—great tits, 
blue tits, and coal tits. Chiff-chaffs 
usually stop here a few days on their 
migratory journeys. Swallows, swifts, 
and martins all visit this London Park; 
the sparrow-hawk and the goldfinch are 
occasionally to be seen here, and robins, 
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wrens, rooks, jackdaws, and crows are 
among the regular inhabitants. Unsus- 
pected they may be by the walker in the 
beaten paths, but the eye of the naturalist 
is not to be evaded or deceived by these 
bird visitors, and their doings are certain 
to be chronicled. 


The Squirrel’s playground. 

The Regent’s Park is as rich in wild 
life as the others. In an enclosure beside 
the main broad walk that runs through the 
Park from north to south the authorities 
have tried the experiment of turning loose 
a number of grey squirrels. It is most 
amusing to watch these lively little crea- 
tures leaping from bough to bough and 
playing round the tree trunks, Their 
food is placed on the ground for them, 
and they hunt about for it with busy 
paws and tails held erect. They will 
suddenly sit up very stiff and still if any 
noise scares them, and then they are off 
up the nearest tree quicker than one’s 
eyes can follow them. ‘They seem to 
stand the cold of winter with perfect 
equanimity. 














Photo by Underwood & Underwood. 


“1 am much obliged for this nut. 





’” 


Good-day to you! 


























SIX POINTS OF THE LAW. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY E, ELLIoT STOCK. 








a 1™ ready now to try this case” 
(The court expectant stirred) ; 

“So first the plaintiff kindly call, 

That I may see what did befall. 


Ah! here she is—my word!” 

















II, 


3 H, lovely sight!” his lordship 
sighed 


(A smile went round the court). 
“Now the defendant kindly show, 


That I may see, and hear, and 







know 


The man who counts this ‘jem’ 


'» 





as naught 































SIX POINTS OF THE LAW. 








III. 
* TT’S clear to me,” his lordship 
said, 

“This case but brief will be, 
And not the kind of drief, I fear, 
Most loved by learned friends in 

here, 


So—will the plaintiff sit by me?” 




















1 OW do I fully understand ” 
(The judge here scowled in 

wroth) 
“That you this lady’s hand deCline, 
And yet of self-same sex as mine? 


You ¢hing of nothing worth!” 
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VI. 
D ines up his lordship rose and 
spoke : 
“This case goes on the shelf ; 
And I am sure the sequel can 
Be guessed by any juryman: 


1!” 


The plaintiff I shall wed myself 
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Vv. 
es rr one last chance I give to 
you, 
That all the world may know 
You’re still a man and not a mule, 
And chivalry yet has its rule. 


What! your final answer’s No?” 
































“Portrait,” by D. H. Magnus. 


FOURTH COMPETITION. 
Open to All Readers. 


The “ Pall Mall Gazette ” and the “ Pall Mall Magazine ” offer THREE 
PRIZES for the best Photographs of various subjects. In view of the 
incorrect selection of various subjects for different classes by Competitors 
in the last Competition, it has been decided to give only two distinct 
classes under which photographs can be submitted. : 

The Prize Photographs and any others which may be of special merit 
will be reproduced in the August issue of the Magazine. In all cases 
where photographs are selected for reproduction, a fee of five shillings 
for whole page and two shillings and sixpence for smaller size will be paid. 

Particular interest attaches to the technical data accompanying each 
print. a 


In Class “A” One Guinea is offered for the best and Half a Guinea for the 
second best Photograph submitted. One Guinea will be sent to the winner in 
Class “B.” Extra Prizes will be awarded if the quality of work submitted is 
dbove the average. 
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CLASSES : 
A. General Interest. B. High Speed and Sporting Subjects. 


RULES. 


All photographs must be sént, addressed ‘ The Photographic Fditor, the ‘ Pall Mall’ Press, Newton Street, 
London, W.C.,” postage paid, not later than June 23, ry10, accompanied by this announcement. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return any of the photographs, nor to be oy ages i for their safe custody ; 
but if 4 stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them, every effort will be made to return such of them 
as are not prize winners, 
Every photograph must be the sole work of the Competitor himself, from the selection of the subject and 
exposure of the plate or film to the final mounting of the print, and must not have been previously reproduced 
in any publication. 
A Competitor may submit for competition as many prints as he wishes, but each print must be endorsed with 
he name and postal address of the Competitor, and the following particulars: 

(a) Class in which the print is to compete. (d) Length of exposure. 

(6) Description of camera and lens. (e) Lighting conditions. 

(c) Name of plate or film. 
The Proprietor of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” and the “ Pall Mall Magazine” shall have the right to a any 
of the pnotographs sent in as the Photographic Editor may consider to be of special merit. In all cases 
where photographs are selected for reproduction a fee of five shillings for whole page and two shillings and 
sixpence for smaller size will be paid, and it shall rest with the Editor to determine whether a selected 
photograph shall be reproduced as a whole page or as a smaller size. 
The decision of the Photographic Editor upon any question arising in connection with this competition, or as 
to the interpretation of these rules, or upon any point not covered by the rules, shall be final, and shall 
be accepted by the Competitors as conclusive. 


TO FOREIGN AND COLONIAL READERS. 


In connection with the above Competition, and governed by the same rules, it has been decided to offer three 


prizes for the best photographs submitted by our readers residing abroad. 


First Prize, Two Guineas; Second Prize, One Guinea; Third Prize, the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine"’ 
free for twelve months. 


Each Competitor may send any number of prints, but each print must bear the name and address of the 


sender, the titie, and all particulars available of the technical data. The Competition will close June 18, 1910, 


Further Repreductions of the Commended Photographs for Third 
Competition appear in the following pages. 





“Ploughing,” by ©. H. Stableford. 
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When you Buy a 


PIANOLA PIANO 


this is what you obtain: 


1. The product of the greatest house in the 
musical industry of the world. 











2. An instrument that has 
received the endorsement of practi- 
cally every living musician of note. 

3. A piano that has, in a few 
years, revolutionised the piano 
industry, and is being more 
extensively imitated than any 
musical instrument ever produced. 

4. A piano that you can play 
artistically, even though you know 
nothing of the rudiments of music. 

. piano that is a perfect 
piano for hand-playing. 

6. The only piano containing 
the PIANOLA, known through- 
out the world as the Standard 








The 


Orchestrelle Co., 


AAOLIAN HALL 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 








Piano-Player. 

7. The only instrument containing the Metro- 
style, without which prominent musicians have 
stated they would not consider any Piano-Player. 

8. The only instrument containing the 
Themodist, which brings out the melody clearly 
absve the accompaniment. 

g. The only instrument with a perfect device 
for graduating the accompaniment, so that it rises 
and falls with the flow of the melody. 

10. An instrument equipped with the latest 
Full Scale device, playing the entire range of 
the keyboard (88 notes). 

11. The instrument which enjoys a far larger 
sale than any other of its type. 

12. Access to the greatest music library ever 
known. 


CAUTION : No instrument is a PIANOLA unless made by The Orchestrelle 
Company. “Pianola” is NOT a general name for all Piano-Players. 





Write for full particulars, specifying Catalogue “ V.” 

















by Mrs, F. W. Wya.d. 
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W. Wyand. 


“Joan,” by Mrs. F. 
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THE WORLD “FAMED 


7. 





The perfection to which the Angelus has been brought has 
been and stiil is the despair o/ the man. 'y who have sought 
to copy its marvellous mec hanism. 


The glorious possibilities of the Angelus have 
been still further enhanced by the introduction of 


The Melodant Patent Expression Device, which 


gives to the Angelus just that ex- 
quisite human-like effect and independence of touch which 
mark the performance of the accomplished pianist. The 
Melodant accentuates the melody or theme of the com- 
position so that it stands out clearly in contrast to the 
accompaniment. 


The Phrasing Lever (iit S2hice controling 


vellous device controlling 

every variation of tempo, preserving the true character of 

the music and admitting of rhythmic variations which give 
a distinctive character to the performance. 


The Artistyle (Patented). The guide to musical 


rendition ; incorporates into ONE 
LINE the variations of tempo, touch, and expression, 
giving to the performer a constant source of information 
regarding the correct interpretation of a composition. 


How to make the performance of a musical work worthy of 
the inspired conception of the composer and equal to that of 
our greatest interpretative artists is the problem which finds its 
complete solution in the Angelus with the Patented Melodant, 
Phrasing Lever, and Artistyle. 


The ANGELUS - mecmata sso 


Player- Piano 


combines all the greatest features of two 
world-renowned instruments in one case. 
The result is unrivalled touch, tone and 
expression, with the maximum of reliability. 
The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of 
other eminent makers, j 


Kindly call or ety Illustrated 
Catalogue No, 25. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233, Regent St., London, w. 





For every use in preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands of 
infants, children and adults, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment have no rivals 
worth mentioning. For af- 
fections of the skin and scalp 
of young and old that tor- 
ture, disfigure, itch, burn, 
crust and scale, they succeed 


when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: LonGen. 3%, 27, 
Charterhouse ~ ; Paris, 10, Rue de la Cha 
d’Antin; Austra R. Towns & Co., Sydney; 7 india, 

. K. Paul, Galeuttay China, Hong Kong 

Tokio; So. Africa, pp by 
Potter Drug & Chem. 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston 

or uticura Booklet, post-free. tella all 

about Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 





“A Silver Calm," by E. Stani and Pugh. 

















“Bidford, near Stratford-on-Avon,” by C. H. Stablefora, 
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The Keeley 


Treatment 


For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and 


prominent Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. 
chairman of the Committee. 
Lord Montague of Beaulieu, 
W. Hind-Smith, Esq., and others. 
confidence in the Keeley Treatment is complete. 
Secretary. 

So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations 
and substitutes which have sprung up in its path 
are but a natural consequence. 

However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 


have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak 
volumes? And twenty per cent. of our patients 
come through the recommendation of their family 
physician. 

It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 

The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


During that time the late Canon Fleming has been 
Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable 
the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., 
In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their 
This Report can be had free on application to the 


the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken, 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“it Really Cures.” 

“It really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years has 
had the Keeley method under close observation in 
this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 9, 
West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. (Telephone, 
427 Western), or by special arrangement we can 
send one of our physicians to the patient’s own 
home, or to travel with patient. 





Summer Holidays 


THE L. & N. W. RAILWAY 


OFFERS AN 


UNRIVALLED SELECTION 





Health and Holiday Resorts 


Send post card to Enquiry Office, Euston 
Station, N.W., Dept. 3, for free illustrated 
Booklet— 


“The SPAS of CENTRAL WALES” 





Full information as to Hotels, Country Apartments, 
Tourist and Excursion Fares, &c., supplied on 
application 


s 


FRANK REE, General Manager 














TRADE 
MARK. 914138. A 


REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004. 
Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton, Silk, Cotton, Silk. 
Plain. a Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No. No. 


S4, 1/3 _— 
S6, 1/7 *45, 1/- 
*75, 1/6 


46. 2/6 
S7, 2/6 43, 1/11 


Maid’s Size ... 


Lady’s Size... 10, 1/6 


*40, 2/6 


Lady’s Size) 
12, 3/6 


With Shaped } 7, 1/63 
Band. J 
* These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 
Uf unable to procure from your Draper, apply to 
THE MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
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BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE, 


HAVE never noticed so much origin- 

ality and variety in the matter of 

weddings as during the past few 
months. We have had the “best girl” 
instead of the orthodox bridesmaid, who in 
another case was replaced by “dames of 
honour,” who were young matrons instead 
of maidens. There have been fancy-dress 
weddings in plenty. An Elizabethan wed- 
ding was most picturesque, with a mite of 
a girl walking between two pages, and 
dressed exactly like the pictures of Good 
Queen Bess—big ruffle, red velvet jewelled 
cap, and all complete. The bridesmaids 
wore white satin Elizabethan dresses, with 
the long stomacher, and laced down the front, 
and white velvet hats, with ostrich tips, 
copied from a portrait of a lady of high 
degree of the Tudor period. A Grecian 
bridal procession was another success, with 
the bridesmaids and pages in white satin 
Grecian costumes embroidered in gold and 
sandals. The bridesmaids wore gold and 
jewelled classical headdresses and _ long, 
flowing tulle veils. The Grecian costumes, 
of course, could not be worn in an ordinary 
way, but the Tudor dresses and hats were 
extremely becoming, and might well be 
introduced again as a present fashion. 

s s * 

Any allusion to the gigantic hats which 
are—sad to relate—the reigning mode at 
once suggests the inconvenience which such 
headgear causes to others. If only worn 
in a carriage or walking, there would not 


be much to complain of; but unfortunately 
women so surmounted travel in ordinary 
public vehicles, the edge of their hats coming 
over fully half the space which lawfully 
belongs to their neighbour, and as often 
as not that hapless person’s face is scraped 
by the hat beside him or her, or her own 
coiffure even, if of limited dimensions, is 
knocked about by the obtruding one beside 
her. 
~ * = 

The vexed question of wearing large or 
any kind of hat at theatre or concert strikes 
me as one very easy of settlement, if the 
managers of places of amusement took up 
a proper attitude about it. It is only 
necessary to make it a rule that hats are 
not allowed to be worn during a perform- 
ance to ensure the observance of that rule. 
During the Vedrenne-Barker management 
at the Court Theatre there was such a rule, 
and no one thought of breaking it, or felt 
aggrieved at having to remove her hat. 
When Miss Lena Ashwell started as 
manager, she made the same rule, with the 
same Satisfactory result. It is only because 
managers fear to lose a guinea here and 
there from ladies staying away sooner than 
remove their hats that there has been any 
difficulty about removing the obstructions, 
and selfish women trade upon the liberty 
allowed, and, knowing that there is no firm 
rule, trust to that dread of making a scene 
which so often keeps suffering spectators 
from insisting upon their right to see a 
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The Medical Profession 


is convinced that 


the Bacilli Bulgaricus (of Massol) recommended by Prof. 
Metchnikoff, exerts a most beneficial influence upon the 


health. 


It therefore follows 


that a cheese which contains this bacillus in a pure and 
active form is an essential of healthy hfe, and should be 


eaten regularly by all. 


Lactic 
St. Ivel Cheese 


contains the pure Bulgarian bacilli in great abundance, and 
in a high state of activity. The culture is supplied from 
the laboratory of a leading London hospital, and the Cheese 
is made in the fresh country air of Somerset. 


Over 10,000 Medical Men 


have shown their interest in Lactic St. Ivel Cheese. It 
has the approval of leading practitioners and is being 
prescribed largely. 


Lactic St. Ivel Cheese 


is just as delicious and digestible as the ordinary St. Ivel 
cheese. It is sold by grocers and dairymen in cartons at 


63d. Sample cheese and booklet on the “Sour Mik” 


Cure sent on receipt of 9d. 





APLIN & BARRETT, Etc., Ltd. (Dept. 113), YEOVIL. 
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performance for which they have paid. 
Between towering hats and bunched-out 
styles of hairdressing on the part of the 
women, and the constant pushing past on 
the part of the men between the acts, and 
the occasional inspiration which moves 
some of them to make a cushion of their 
overcoat and sit upon it, thus unduly ele- 
vating themselves, the lot of the average 
theatre-goer is none of the happiest just 
now. 
* * “ 

Every week there are new features to 
be noted in fashionable millinery, and 
what may be regarded as a freak in the 
way of trimming was seen on a drab straw 
hat, which had as sole embellishment a 
piece of black patent leather, not finished 
like a belt, but just cut roughly out of a 
larger piece and put round the crown, the 
ends lying on the brim and the band 
fastened by a gilt slide. Side by side with 
this quasi-simplicity we find the most ex- 
treme styles and very original touches. On 
a huge black crinoline hat there was an 
insertion of pleated glacé silk starting near 
the bottom of the crown and extending 
some way over the brim. On this were 
stitched gaily coloured flowers and foliage 
cut out from that glazed chintz usually more 
associated with furniture than millinery. 
Some of the flowers had a raised, padded 
effect, and all were stitched round with 
gold tinsel. 

- * * 

The mixture of feathers and flowers is 
another point to be noted this summer. A 
blue straw hat had a thick ruche of ostrich 
tips to match encircling most of the crown, 
but leaving the centre of the back devoid 
of any trimming. Where the feathers ieft 
off at one end was a bunch of yellow 
marguerites, little pink roses, grass, and 
forget-me-nots, and a larger bunch a little 
to one side of the front. A phantasy in 
the way of a hat was of tagel straw in 
crushed strawberry shade with a roll-up 
front and the brim nearly covered with 
Paisley silk, the design shaded to the straw. 
A semi-wreath of velvet pansies in the 
same scheme of colour came over one 
side, and the other was trimmed with an 
extremely large wing such as surely never 
belonged to any bird that ever flew (and so 
much the better). This started from soft 
little mottled feathers and terminated in 
gigantic quills painted after the style of 








the Paisley silk. Some large hats are 
doubled over, making the front view 
resemble a half-opened oyster. One of dark 
green straw had the opening filled in with 
wild flowers and red seaweeds. 

Wide velvet ribbon crossing the crown 
and threaded through the brim to form 
strings is fashionable ; for river and country 
wear there are hats with the crown covered 
with Paisley muslin continued in two frills 
on the brim. Many hats of this type have 
the crown covered with a mass of narrow 
lace frills. Little velvet pansies and poppies 
are in great favour ; and | have seen a pretty 
novelty in the way of a clump of little tight 
muslin roses in bright cherry-red outlined 
with white. These were made by the 
milliner. Another hat at the same house 
was trimmed on the raised side with an 
enormous rose, and this was made of a 
multitude of separate petals, and so put 
together that the shading was exquisite, and 
entirely different to anything which could 
be had in a made-up rose. 

“ = “ 

The ridiculously narrow skirts to which 
I alluded last month are more _ largely 
patronised than might appear possible to 
any sensible woman. I have seen several 
not quite a yard and a half in circumference, 
and wherein lies their charm I have not 
been able to discover. They are anything 
but pretty or graceful. They are most 
inconvenient to walk in, and in them 
running would be impossible. A new con- 
trivance to impart that skimpy effect so 
loved by some women is the introduction of 
a band of wide elastic a little below the 
knee. This gathers in any fulness there 
may be under the tunic, and is usually put 
on dresses of light fabrics, which if actually 
as narrow as they are made to look might 
give way with any too-extended step of 
the wearer. Even tailor-made costumes 
have not escaped the draping so prominent 
on other styles of dress. An ivory cloth 
costume had the skirt pleated, and the coat 
had a shaped braided panel down the back 
to a little below the waistline. From that 
the cloth was very full and arranged 
in two triple box-pleats and draped up 
pannier-wise across the sides to the rather 
short and rounded fronts of the coat. 

There is a decided vogue for smart pina- 
fore dresses, to be worn with lace or fine 
lingerie blouses. A linen dress in this shape 
and in a willow-leaf green shade was em- 


























“ OPEN-AIR 
GIRLS 


Know that nothing 
keeps their complexion 
so clear and free 

from redness as 

Vinolia Cream. 

\ In spite of wind 
and sun, Vinolia 
». 9» Cream makes 


a At} 
” the skin soft, 


VIN OLAS" 


CREAM 


Vinolia Cream, 1/1}, 1/9, 3/6 
Premier Vinolia Soap, 4d. SE 
Vinolia Powder, 1/-, 1/9, 3/6 
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broidered round the waist in flowers worked 
in flax thread of the same shade as the linen, 
and narrow rows of embroidery like fine 
braiding crossed the bodice, or rather corse- 
let, as the linen ended under the arms, and 
the upper part to the open neck was of lace, 
with the short sleeves cut in one. Over 
this lace were afpiigué and embroidered 
sprays of green linen flowers, and in front 
were thick rings of the flax thread with green 
and white wheel-buttons introduced. This 
was to be worn with a cream net blouse over 
green tinsel foundation. 
* + + 

The most unexpected melange of materials 
and shades will be found in many of the very 
dressy West-end confections. For instance, 
imagine an underskirt of bright sapphire- 
blue satin under ninon shot in tones of green 
and raspberry-red, and most beautifully 
worked over in silks, tinsels, and beads, 
reproducing every hue of the ever-changing 
hues of the gown. The embroidery was in 
bold, elaborate floral design on the bodice, 
narrowing to mere lines at the waist and 
half-way down the front of the skirt. 
Towards the foot, however, it spread out 
in even more elaborate effect than on the 
corsage. The ninon was draped from the 
sides and turned back in large, richly 
embroidered revers behind, caught together 
over the fulness of the centre of the back. 
The bodice offered a surprise, as on it the 
foundation was of crimson, instead of blue 
satin. On this the shot ninon was fulled 
into double rows of thick satin cording, 
kilted in ninon to form two large scollops 
at each side of the embroidery. The founda- 
tion of the upper part of this complicated 
bodice was of gold lace under the ninon, 
the lace left unveiled to show as a V-yoke, 
and the straight elbow-sleeves were in one 
piece with the top and trimmed to match. 
A bunch of hand-made satin roses was 
fastened to one side of the corsage in the 
shading of the materials. The mere study 
of this dress in detail required a considerable 
amount of time and attention, and I won- 
dered how much time and thought had gone 
to the designing and putting together of this 
specimen of latest style. 

- % “ 

If anyone is interested in antique Chinese 
rugs, he or she will find a happy hunting- 
ground at the Larkin Gallery in New Bond 
Street, where a marvellous collection of 
these fascinating things is exhibited. One 
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of these rugs would be as companionable as 
a set of pets, for in the quaintly-worked-out 
patterns there are birds and queer-looking 
creatures which it would give the owner 
considerable time and thought to puzzle out 
and name. One rug has as centre a medallion 
on which a dog with its pups are playing 
with a ball. Butterflies are dotted here and 
there, and the border, like several other of 
the borders, is in the Greek key pattern, 
An extra fine rug has the ground of rich 
soft yellow—a favourite shade—and this 
is closely overrun with a light Swastika 
design in dark blue. Scattered over the 
surface are numerous bats, in yellow and 
robin-egg blue. This is not a fanciful com- 
bination of colouring and devices, but stands 
for “ Long life and happiness ” when inter- 
preted by the expert. One makes acquaint- 


ance with the kylin and the ho-ho birds on 
other rugs, also with lizards, antique vases, 
domestic utensils, Buddhistic symbols, and 
geometric designs, all woven in with birds, 


butterflies, and flowers, and the rich, har- 
monious scheme of colour employed in nearly 
all these fine old rugs makes them well worthy 
of inspection. I thought as I looked at them, 
“ What fascinating fairy-tales a person with 
imagination could weave for children, sitting 
in the firelight and taking the design on the 
rug as inspiration !” 
* es 

It is a trite saying that there is nothing 
new under the sun, and we hark back so 
incessantly to original models that every 
decade novelty becomes rarer and rarer. 
The sour milk treatment, which is one of 
the crazes of the moment, is only new in our 
country. Itis ancient history in many other 
lands. I was talking to a Swedish gentle- 
man lately, who told me that sixty years ago 
his father’s doctor in Sweden prescribed the 
sour milk treatment for him with most 
satisfactory results; and in Constantinople 
“yaourt” is still sold in the streets, as it 
has been for centuries. The wilful intro- 
duction of nasty bacilli seems the only 
twentieth-century touch about this sour 
milk remedy. 

+ * + 

Of the getting-up of exhibitions there would 
seem to be no end, and I, for one, shall 
always welcome anything of the kind which 
enables me to discover useful, homely con- 
trivances which save time and trouble in a 
house. The exhibitions of the Ideal Home 
and Drapery were both extremely practical. 
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The delicate refinement of the Complexion 
of the Modérn French Woman is the result 
of intelligent care 








; French Women always use pure 

“4711°* Eau de Cologne diluted with water 
in bath and basin. It preserves the delicate 
Beauty and is a splendid Tonic for the skin. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 























Hamilton's Irish Homespuns. 


RISH Homespun is the only material modern machinery cannot 
supersede. Spun by hand, woven on handlooms, dyed with 
vegetable dyes in the old-time way, full of the goodness of the 

native wool, they instinctively appeal to the taste of good dressers 
—to those who dislike ordinary power-loom productions. 

They offer unlimited variety of colour selection, and come in 
weights adapted to all wear conditions. Price from 1/9 per yard 
in handloom width only (28 inches wide). 

We keep an expert staff of men tailors making fashionable garments 
to measure, for ladies and gentlemen—they know the Homespun way and 
keep to it. Our Efficient Tailoring Booklet tells about their service, which 
is optional. DESK, 33, 


‘The White House, Portrush, Ireland, 
The Depot for Irish Peasant Industries. 


Portrush only—no branches or agencies. 
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At the former, perhaps, I picked up most 
information. 

My first discovery was a patent candle- 
stick. Candles, with all their drawbacks, 
are not of such importance in a London 
house, lighted by gas or electricity, as they 
are in most country houses, though in many 
a palatial town mansion dinner-tables and 
ballrooms are entirely illuminated by count- 
less superfine candles in very superfine 
However, the common or garden 
too often accom- 


sconces, 
candle in candlestick is 
panied with sprinklings of candle-grease, 
and many a nice carpet in rooms or on stairs 
has been more or less injured by careless 
tilting of the candlestick. All that may now 
be a thing of the past. My patent candle- 
stick, made of the prettiest china, was very 
appropriately called the “ Automatic Non- 
drip,” for the candle-holder is swung between 
two supports in such wise that it may be 
carried at any angle without any dropping 
of grease, and can, moreover, be converted 
into a bracket and hung on the wall, as 
there is a hole for a nail in all these charming 
candlesticks. The lady showing it expatiated 
upon its many advantages, especially on 
board a rolling vessel, and was promptly 


asked by a listener what would happen if 


the vessel pitched instead of rolled? This 
seemed a poser, though if the said vessel 
was not given to both operations turn about 
the candlestick could be placed to contend 
with the to and fro motion as well as the 
side to-side ditto. 

* * * 

A smoothing-iron shield was another dis- 
covery. This is made of steel, and so con- 
trived that it can be fastened securely on 
smoothing-irons of several sizes. The iron 
may be old and rough or dirty, but the 
smooth, immaculate shield (which only costs 
a shilling) transforms it into the perfection 
of an iron. Then there was a magical 
implement which combined a knife-sharpener 
and tin-opener, which in my hands supplied 
truly a long-felt want. 

Coming on to heating and lighting sections 
my admiration was roused by the “ Tilt-up” 
fire, and a cooking-range on the same 
principle. The tilted fire heated thoroughly 
oven and boiler, and all roasting, etc., was 
to be done in front, with the same ease and 
saving of fuel. It really seems as if there 
should be no trouble at all in housekeeping 
if housckeepers would only provide them- 
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selves with the wonderful articles now 


evolved. 
* + “ 

Never was there such an object-lesson in 
the art of mending as the Ragged School 
stand afforded. On it was a boot in the 
last stage of existence, with scarcely an inch 
of sole intact, an expanse of “holes sur- 
rounded by rags.” Beside it was its “com- 
rade,” patched, whole, taut, and comely—a 
marvellous example of what may be done 
with apparently useless articles. Another 
feat in the way of mending was presented 
at the Royal School of Art Needlework stall, 
but here it was a splendid tapestry hanging 
which was shown, with just a bit of the 
tattered border left to demonstrate its 
condition before taken in hand by the 
expert needlewomen of the South Kensing- 
ton School. 

* x 


The Drapery Exhibition was useful as a 
lesson in dress of all kinds, and I must say 
that the men’s garments made even more of 
a brilliant display than the ladies’ attire. 

# * * 

New materials were of most interest, and 
I was not mistaken in thinking they were 
to be found here. There was a most at- 
tractive cotton-cloth pretending to be wool— 
called yoze delaine, as well as I can re- 
member—in all the new shades and stripe 
patterns. The blouses made of this were 
indistinguishable from those in actual wool 
beside them. The cloth was made 
Another good British fabric 
was the Spunella washing-silk, an ideal 
thing for ladies’ blouses. Well to the front 
was the real Irish poplin, and I learned from 
the gentleman in charge of Pim’s stall that 
the fashion of wearing poplin ties had given 
an immense impetus to the trade and set 
hundreds of looms going in Dublin. One 
could scarcely believe that the demand for 
such small items of attire as neckties could 
be of such importance, but so it is, and long 
may the poplin tie continue in favour—that 
is to say, the genuine Irish poplin variety, 
and not the base imitations of the same. 
The dress poplins were exquisite, particu- 
larly a white poplin with broche design of 
fern leaf. This was thrown up from the 
soft white ground with silvery effect, and I 
thought what a beautiful wedding-gown it 


would make. 


shown 
in Scotland. 
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Craftier than the Sea. 


By T. Donovan Bayley. 


INTRODUCTION. 

O him who is so gifted that he 
can look out from the Heights 
of Now and watch the human 

stir on the loftier Hills of the Years-to- 
Be—the Will brings the Vision—this 
surrowing woman, standing with 
anguished eyes on the summit of a 
sea-laved city’s Tower of Flight, will 
seem no more a dream _ creature 
than is any kindly wife who does her 
maiketing to-day. 

Also, it is better (lest wiser men, 
hearing, laugh a little) never to affirm 
too loudly or confidently that memory 
is linked solely to the past ; for whilst 
time is of the mind, the eyes of the 
soul gather impartially of the rays that 
shimmer through Eternity, or how 
else could the soul stand forth com- 
plete in the day of its splendour ? 

Therefore, when I write of how I 
saw her, a tiny-seeming figure on the 
topmost pinnacle of that girder-woven 
tower, whose uses are not yet evolved, 
though now plainly in the making: 
saw her pathetically watching, watch- 
ine the West, and searching not the 
sea, but the air, for her man’s delayed 
homing, be not too convinced that I 
do not, indeed, remember it, and the 
thin grey dress she wore. 

Cannot you, too, see the multitu- 
diaous Towers of Flight rising stark 
to the wind’s highway; or, if not them- 
selves, the clear-cut shadows of them 
in the distance of time? 

Are you really deaf to the sound of 
strange, busy wings whirring about 
them, drawing near to them, grate- 
fully gliding down to haven on them, 


departing from off them for free range 
ing flights that not the very sea birds, 
nor even the world-roaming swallows, 
can rival? 

And, having the Vision, the seer 
sadly will know that of this there is 
ns» doubt: The gentle time is not yet 
foreshadowed when dear women, 
because of their love, will not suffer 
for as much as their men achieve ; 
will learn, indeed, that that law binds 
the more that men dare and discover, 
plan and invent. 

Those only who have served by 
waiting know how much pain the High 
Gods doom the fettered spirit to bear. 

Herein, then, is the law at its iron 
work, and stronger still on the wind- 
swept stage, built up far above the 
city to receive the ‘‘ pilots of the purple 
twilight’? than it was when the women 
waited on the harbour’s outmost wall 
to know if ‘the terrible sea would 
return their men to them living or 
dead. 

; ° . . . . 

**I can’t see him yet,’’ said the 
woman, staring out at the Western 
horizon. She leant forward over the 
guard-rail, as though to get a little 
nearer the far sky, not heeding the 
towering tangle of steel girders, sug- 
gestive of a skeleton cliff, under her 
feet. 

** Don’t worry. He’s come safe 
through worse than this,’’ the man at 
her side answered compassionately, 
shrugging his shivering body inside 
its covering of rain-splashed oilskins. 

‘* Doctor, you’re not married to 
him,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s comfortable 
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enc.gh to ‘:ll people not to worry, 
but you'll find it hard to take that 
advice if ever you’re on the rack your- 
se" Lend me the glasses again.”’ 

‘* He’s not in sight yet, Mrs. Endi- 
cot, but ‘ 

‘* But! but! Don’t, sir! Go you 
down to the office and read the mid- 
Atlantic wireless, and then tell me— 
if you can—not to worry.’’ She 
loo!:ed at the empty, windy sky through 
the glasses, then handed them back 
without a word, for there was nothing 
te be said profitably. 

‘‘How often has he come safely 
across ?’’ the Doctor asked. 

‘Five hundred and _ forty-three 
times: and I’ve been on the rack five 
hundred and forty-three times. He’s 
never been so late before.’’ 

**Won’t you go down and get his 
meal ready? It’s bitterly cold and wet 
for you up here in those thin clothes.’’ 

‘*His dinner’s all waiting to be 
cooked. It’s no good putting it on the 
fire till he’s sighted. I’ve got a steak 


fur him,’’ she said, ‘‘ and the potatoes 


are cut up for frying. If I cooked 
them now they’d only be spoilt before 
he got home.’’ She began to cry a 
litt'e at the word ‘‘ home.”’ 

‘* What's that?’’ the Doctor asked 
s' .denly. The sting of the wind had 
filled his eyes with tears. 

‘“Where?’’? She snatched the 
offered glasses, stared through them, 
and then let her arms drop to her 
sides. ‘‘ It’s naught but a gull, Dr. 
Vickers.’? She bit her lips. ‘‘I can’t 
stand it,’’ she said, choking. ‘‘ He’s 
five hours late—and I’m the woman 
who loves him. I hate the air. It’s 
cruel. It’s crafty. It’s more cruel 
and crafty than the sea.”’ 

‘You'll show your love for him 
most by going down to your home and 
waiting there, instead of staying up on 
this bleak place. You’re not strong 
enough for it, especially now.”’ 

‘*“How can I go home? Man, I 
fili!- ! his pipe for him before he left, 
to be ready, I told him, against his 
coming back. It’s waiting now on the 
ash-tray where he laid it, and his 
tobacco’s beside it. Do you think I 
can bring myself to go and stare at 
them, and imagine, and dread, and 
wonc-r all the while which uf the gusts 
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of wind yelling in the chimney is the 
one that killed him? ”’ 

‘“Won’t the boy be home from 
school by now? ’’ 

** Aye,’’ she said, ‘‘he will; and 
I’d forgotten all about him. He’ll be 
crying for his mother, and I mustn’t 
let him do that, now we’ve only got 
each other.”’ 

““'You mustn’t say that.” 

“Tl go and get him his tea,’’ she 
went on, not heeding the Doctor’s in- 
terruption, ‘‘or how can he do his 
home-work ?”* 

She turned away, and went slowly 
down the interminable stairs, for the 
lifts are not run for employees’ wives, 
and Vickers, feeling sadder than he 
had memory of ever being before, 
watched her grow smaller and smaller 
as she neared the ground. 

‘* I’m often glad, when I’m a bit 
late, that I’m not married,’’ said a 
voice at his elbow. Vickers turned 
round, and pulled the collar of his oil- 
skins up higher. 

**You, Joynson,’”’ he said. “I 
thought you were out yourself.’’ 

‘*] should have been, Doctor, but 
I’ve ricked my wrist. No, it isn’t 
much, except that I shan’t be able to 
trust it for a day or two.”’ 

They faced westward together, and 
watched the sky for a while, and the 
low clouds tearing across it. 

A ‘‘ Morning Record ”’ reporter, who 
had somehow got up where neither he 
nor any other stranger was allowed, 
joined them confidently, and began to 
ask questions. 

‘* Any news of the Guillemot?’ he 
began. ‘‘ There’s a big crowd down 
below, and they’re saying she’s lost.” 

‘*You’d better ask this man,”’ Dr. 
Vickers replied. ‘‘ What do you think 
of it, Joynson?’’ 

‘* She’s over five hours late,’’ he an- 
swered slowly, ‘‘ and five hours is more 
than has ever been known before in the 
Mailplane Service. There’s a wild, 
dour wind getting up, too.”’ 

‘* But isn’t it your boast that there’s 
never a wind that a good pilot can’ 
make help him ?”’ the journalist said. 

‘It is. But men boast, and the air 
answers them ruthlessly after its own 
fashion. Men are only men, and the 
things they adventure themselves in 
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are like their makers—fallible. Have 
you ever been up?’”’ 

** Only in good weather on a pas- 
senger ‘plane. What’s it like in the 
Service ?”’ 

** What’s it like? What’s Hell like? 
I pilot the Albatross. I’ve seen her reel 
in it like an ill-found tramp steamer 
rounding Agulhas, till I’ve thought her 
gyroscope would jerk her to bits pull- 
ing her upright. I’ve seen the stays 
sag one side, and taut to breaking the 
other side, while the cylinders got red- 
hot, and the planes, for all they’re 
toughened aluminium, flapped like the 
canvas of a tent. 

‘* I’ve looked in my mate’s eyes, and 
wished I hadn’t, for they’ve reflected 
the terror in mine that I hoped I was 
hiding from my own soul. I’ve looked 
down a mile under me and watched the 
sea humping itself up into frothing 
lumps, till the wind whipped them flat, 
and white, and boiling 

‘* What’s it like? What do you 
think it’s like when a salted pilot gets 
sick with fear, and wants to cling with 
both hands and whimper, or scream, 
and he has to keep his nerve somehow 
when heaven, he thinks, is turning a 
stony face to his terrified prayers, and 
there are fifty things to do at once, or 
smash, while he watches the jumping 
gauges like an erring wife watches her 
husband’s eyes? What do you think 
that’s like? 

‘There! Write it down, and copy 
it out fair, and they'll think you have 
an imagination.”’ 

The journalist looked up from his 
furtively written shorthand.  ‘‘ Still, 
it’s not always bad weather,”’ he said. 

“No. There are. times when the 
sea stretches out under you, tinted with 
every dainty shade of blue God was 
ever loving enough to create, and the 
heavens above are pranked out with 
tender clouds you think must smell of 
rosemary and lavender. Then you go 
like a great, sure bird, and a man may 
smoke his pipe behind the wind-screen, 
and think gently about the wonderful 
beauty of the world. 

“You slip past the gulls in flight, 
and they scream, and make for “the 
sleepy water when your shadow slides 
up behind them. The ladies on the 
liners down below wave their handker- 
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chiefs to you as you go over, and your 
mat. hangs across the guard-rails 
watching the smoking giant painting 
half heaven black, and shouts jokes to 
you about the languid couples sitting 
out in corners on deck-chairs. 

** The city you’re bound for shows 
its old churches or its sky-scrapers out 
of the coal haze on the horizon just 
when it should, and you drop down to 
your berth to the very minute, and 
draw your punctuality money.”’ 

**You must feel like Hermes 
ning Zeus’ messages through 
ether, then,’’ said the reporter. 

“T envy you days like 
Vickers told him. 

‘So you may, Dector.”’ 

** But how about that poor feliow 
et there? Do you know it was blow- 
ing ninety miles an hour on_ the 
thousand-foot level at two this after- 
noon? Suppose a down-draught of 
that hit him without warning ? In 
ten minutes he'll be six hours late, 
an“, I’m thinking, dead.’’ 

** Then you’ve given up hone ?”’ 
reporter asked¢ 
is he married ?”’ 

‘* His name’s Endicot ; 
had his wife up here : 
one’s never supposed to lose that, is 
one? He may have been picked up by 
a boat if he got in the sea, or, even, he 
may have lost time in going un akhove 
the bad wind. It takes time to climb 
the air.’’ 

‘What can I say to his wife 


run- 
the 


” 


that,”’ 


the 
‘What’s his name; 


we've just 
and, as to hops, 


when 
she comes up again ?’’ Vickers asked. 
** She’s gone down to get the voung- 
ster’s tea, but she’ll be back soon to 
watch.”’ 

** You should know what to say-to.a 


woman. You’re a doctor,”’’ 
answered. 

** Yes, maybe. 
to talk to ; she knows so much.”’ 

A gull, blown in from the sea, 
dropped on the swaying platform, and 
stood panting almost at their fect. 
Joynson pointed to it. ‘‘ If that bird’s 
heart is so near bursting,’’ he said, 
‘* what's it like for men out there ?’’ 

‘“Who was his mate?’’ Vickers 
asked. 

‘* Petersen, the New York Dane.”’’ 

A long, dark shadow passed across 


Joynson 


But she’s difficult 
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the stage, and the three men looked 
up. 

‘*There goes the Terrible,’’ said 
Joynson. ‘‘ There’s only one harder 
service than ours, and that’s the 
King’s.” 

‘* Why’s she going out?’’ the re- 
porter asked. 

‘*The King’s ships snug down for 
no weather,’ Vickers told him, a little 
melodramatically. ‘‘ She’s heard the 
Guillemot’s late, and she’s going out 
to see.”’ 

As the Terrible got up wind the shrill 
scream of her propellers came back to 
the ears of the watchers, and the 
volleying rattle of her explosion en- 
gines. Behind her the amazing flag 
that has never kept company with fear 
streamed out flat, and her crew could 
be seen at their stations, or clamber- 
ing about the intricacies of the great 
rolling aeroplane, sure-handed as 
monkeys. 

** She’s bound for where the storm’s 
worst,’’ said Joynson. ‘‘In spite of 
her awful weapons there are few men 


in the air to-day who won’t feel easier 


when they see her slink by. The pilot 
with worn-out engines will see a chance 
of life for him again if the Terrible, 
or any of her sisters, throws a shadow 
over his cracking planes.”’ 

‘Where does Mrs. Endicot live ?’’ 
the reporter asked. 

‘“Why do you want to know?” 
Vickers countered. 

‘“When you read the story of an 
accident in your paper, do you never 
wonder how the photographs were 
got ?”’ 

** You 
asked. 

‘“We're always 
when we find them. 

‘* Then I'll take you 
when we’re sure he’s dead. 
will you pay her ?’’ 

** In this case a couple of guineas.’ 

** That doesn’t seem mean.’’ 

‘“ Would she like it?’’ the Doctor 
objected. 

** Well, Doctor two guineas 

**Four in all,’’ said the reporter. 
** Two for his photograph, and two for 
hers. Wait! You said there was a 
kiddie, didn’t you? That’ll make six 
guineas.”’ 


pay for them?’’ Joynson 


ready to do that 


down to her 
What 


> 


”? 
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‘** Ought she to refuse six guineas, 
Doctor ?’’ Joynson said. 

‘* There’ll be a subscription, too, or 
I don’t know our readers yet. They’re 
prying, curious devils, but we've 
trained them into having soft hearts.” 

Joynson began to talk ingratiatingly 
about the power of the Press, but the 
Press man stopped him. 

‘Cut that out,’’ he said, ‘‘ and tell 
me the woman’s address. Then I'll 
go down for news. This isn’t the 
place to look for it now.”’ 

‘* How did you get up here at all?” 
Joynson said. 

‘* If you did me a good turn, what 
would you think of me if I got you into 
trouble by telling every one about it?” 

‘* You’re square,’’ said the Doctor. 
** She lives in the end cottage down 
there.”’ He pointed to the roofs of 
a row of little grey houses running out 
to the seashore. 

‘*That one where the 
coming out of the chimney ?’’ 

‘*Yes. That’s to cook his steak 
when he comes home,’’ Joynson put in. 

** Just the touch I want,”’ the re- 
porter said. ‘‘ Just the little every-day 
human touch that makes a newspaper 
story read real. Oh, good, good!”’ 

‘* Heavens !’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ it’s 
ail making bricks for his own little 
building. Are you really callous?’ 

‘* I’ve given up trying to solve that 
for a long while now. Are you callous 
when you’re cutting cleverly through 
somebody’s muscles, or when you’re 
telling wives their husbands, or hus- 
bands their wives, are dead ?”’ 

‘Am I callous when I’m _ taking 
letters to people who’ll read them and 
learn from them they’re_ ruined?’* 
Joynson asked. 

No one answered that, and the jour- 
nalist went down the stairs, arranging 
the points of his ‘‘ story ’’ in his mind, 
sifting and shuffling the incidents, so 
that he could sit down and turn out 
thrills for the million without undue 
delay. 

He went and telephoned to his news- 
editor in London. 

‘* This is Mortain,”’ he said, ‘‘ speak- 
ing from Seaport. Have you had any 
news of the Guillemot your end? 
She’s not in yet, and the air people tell 
me she must be lost.”’ 


smoke’s 
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‘ She’s lost all right. The Carpen- 
taria’s wirelessed to say so. We're 
doing two columns of it, unless we can 
get more good stuff. What have you 
got ?”’ 

‘* A fair amount, but 
How did it happen? 
his wife.”’ 

‘* Whose wife ?”’ 

‘‘ Endicot’s—the pilot’s, you know. 
The mate was a New York Dane 
named Petersen, so I can’t do anything 
there, unless he had pals here, and I 
can collect a photograph.”’ 

That’s the right story,’’ the news- 
editor said. ‘‘ Well, it happened so. 
The Guillemot was sighted flying ex- 
ceptionally low on the Carpentaria’s 
starboard side. That made everybody 
who was on deck watch, so they saw 
ai that happened with botheyes. There 
weren’t many to look, barring the 
ship’s own people, because the weather 
was stinking—a gale, and all that sort 
of-thing. 

“The Guillemot suddenly went phut 
in a blaze of flame, and when the 
smoke cleared away they saw the 
pieces falling. The captain distinctly 
saw both men blown to fragments. He 


it’s all Al. 
I want to tell 
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thinks the petrol got slopped about 
somehow owing, possibly, to the way 
the machine was knocked about by the 
wind. It wasn’t flying well, and the 
engines must have developed defects. 
It happened about a thousand miles 
east of New York at eleven this morn- 
ing, Greenwich time. They steamed 
over, but there was nothing on the 
water to pick up, so they resumed 
their voyage in half an hour. 

‘* Get what story you’ve got on the 
wires at once, and then interview the 
wife ; telegraph that, and send any 
photographs you can collect by the first 
train. Put as much human interest 
into your stuff as it will carry, 
and 4 

‘* Three minutes is up,’’ said the Ex- 
change. ‘‘ Will you go on again ?”’ 

‘* No, thanks,’’ the news editor an: 
swered, ringing off. 

‘*Teach your grandmother,”’ said 
the reporter. ‘‘ As if I didn’t know 
what to send the ‘ Record’ by now !”’ 


‘*For men must work, and women 
must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many 
to’hpep 2 6 6” 





By the Black Water. 


By L. Barrington-Baker. 


INGATE had been prospecting 
along the lower ridges, and 
had found, as he hoped, not 

only gold, but platinum. Platinum at 
four pounds sixteen per ounce is not 
to be sneezed at, and he had felt ex- 
tremely pleased with himself, as, with 
his knapsack on his back, he had 
turned his face towards Esperanto, 
two days’ journey to the south, where 
the four men who hoped to join him in 
this enterprise were waiting im- 
patiently to hear the result of his ex- 
pedition. 

Some two weeks previously an old 
man had come down to the township 


cunning of an Indian. 


with a lump of discoloured stone, de- 


claring that it was platinum, and that 


he was going to make a fortune by it. 


The miners and traders who had seen 


the stone had scoffed at it, and had 


openly expressed their opinion that the 


old man was mad; but when he died, 
two days later, Wingate, the - best 
asSayist in the country, who had nursed 
him through his brief illness, had set 
off secretly, journeying north, but 
covering his tracks with the skill and 
The affair. had. 
naturally caused a thrill of excitement 
throughout the township, and it was 
important that this little syndicate 
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should strike its claim before others got 
wind of the immense value of their 
find, for it was immense, with the pre- 
cious metal going up in price day by 
dav. 

Wingate had been adjured to hurry, 
and he had done his work so far with 
the utmost despatch; but now he sat 
under the shadow of a boulder and 
looked at his swollen, throbbing ankle 
with a thoughtful eye. 

He was in a desperate hurry, and 
this was an unlooked-for disaster; it 
was nevertheless a fact that in his 
slithering, sliding progress down the 
steep shale-covered slope above, he had 
sprained it pretty badly. He knew 
perfectly well that he ought to have 
gone straight back the way he had 
come, but the Black Water had lain 
only a few miles off his track, and he 
had not been able to resist his longing 
desire to see this strange place which 
all men shunned, and about which the 
stories were so many and so vague. As 
a matter of fact, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the expedition would have 
delayed him but an hour or two; as it 
was, he saw only too plainly that it was 
one thing to climb down, but quite 
another to clamber up again with a 
sprained ankle. There was nothing to 
do now but rest a day or two to sort 
his ores, and then hurry on to make up 
for lost time. Watson and Denver 
and the rest would be cursing at the 
delay, but they could continue to 
‘choke people off,’’ and he felt sure 
that no one had as yet succeeded in 
picking up his trail. 

‘* It’s a cussed nuisance,’’ he said; 
** but I guess it’ll be all right, and in the 
meantime I'll investigate this here 
Lake of Dreams or Nightmares, or 
whatever the case may be. | I’ve 
camped in worse places, so never say 
die!’’ and, producing a large clasp- 
knife, he proceeded to rip up the 
fringed and beaded moccasin which 
covered the injured foot. 

It was a hot, oppressive day, heavy 
thunder clouds hung about, and the 
mountains to the south were bathed in 
a lurid heat-mist, painted in strange, 
unnatural hues, like a drop-scene in a 
theatre. On that side only could the 
lake he approached except by descend- 
ing the steep and dangerous slope 
which Wingate had attempted, for all 
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and gaunt with strange blue-green 
streaks, defacing their cold grey sur. 
face. Here and there stunted pine 
trees, clinging to the crevices of the 
rock, hung on for dear life with sprawl. 
ing, knotted roots, but the strip of 
foreshore, thickly strewn with a 
medley of boulders and débris fallen 
from the heights above, showed their 
existence to be but precarious. Win- 
gate had always wished to see the 
Black Water, and here it lay at his 
feet, black and still and lifeless, hardly 
a gleam of reflection on its glassy sur- 
face, no sign of life on its mouldering 
shores. It was not deep; far from it. 
Even near the centre the dead tree 
trunks and mossy lichen could be seen 
lying at the bottom, dim and ghostlike 
through the shadowed water. The 
Indians, indeed, declared that the rot- 
ting vegetation was floating, water. 
logged at a few feet below the surface, 
and that beneath it lay an abyss, 
bottomless and unfathomable, which 
accounted for the strange swirling 
ripples which, at stated intervals and 
for no apparent reason, troubled the 
calm surface of the lake. This fact 
had, however, never been investigated, 
for few white people had ever visited 
the place. 

“It’s pretty’ eerie,’’ said Wingate, 
‘** but it’s sheltered, anyway, and I’ve 
got no nerves, thank heaven ! so I don’t 
mind it’s being haunted and bottomless 
and all that ’’—he picked up a stone 
and flung it at a log some distance off, 
and, with a crash, the moss-covered 
shell collapsed, and the stone, hitting 
the ground beyond, crumbled and fell 
to pieces. 

‘‘How uncommonly beastly! ’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Is everything rotten 
here?’’ and, seizing a good stout 
branch, he snapped it across his knee 
with scarce an effort. 

It was certainly not pleasant, and 
to any one not possessed of iron nerves 
the place would have been unbearable; 
but Wingate, an English gentleman 
by birth, was a woodsman by instinct, 
and Nature, even under her most{ut- 
pleasant aspect, held always a charm 
for him. Wingate was a man whom 
men instinctively trusted—a man whom 
many loved, few hated. In his brief 
career it may be said that, though he 





around the beetling cliffs towered grim 
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had attained no great good, he had at 
the Same time committed no evil, and 
the few who hated him hated him for 
his luck rather than for any fraud or 
double-dealing on his part. 

Now, as he limped down to the 
water to moisten a bandage for his 
foot, his pleasant sunburnt face was 
puckered and contorted with pain, and 
he was not above swearing loudly and 
long, knowing that no one could hear 
him in this quiet place. 

Down on the edge of the lake, where 
the grass grew green and rank, a small 
log-hut had been built. Moss was 
growing in the cracks between the logs 
and a sturdy bramble blocked the door, 
but the place was water-tight and in 
good repair, and would serve as an ex- 
cellent shelter against the wind and 
the rain. Probably some trapper had 
built it for his own use in the winter; 
certain it was that it now stood empty 
and that a heap of dry leaves and moss 
in one corner would make a comfort- 
able bed for a man who had for the 
last fortnight slept on the hard ground, 
with only the sighing pine branches 
between him and the starlit sky. Dark- 
ness was falling fast, a chill wind was 
blowing in fitful gusts, and Wingate, 
dragging himself wearily into the hut, 
flung himself down in the corner. 

Storm after storm crashed among 
the pine trees on the summit, and the 
lightning spattered the sky, casting a 
momentary lurid glow over the fantas- 
tic scene. Wingate, curled up in the 
corner of the hut, slept at intervals, a 
restless disturbed sleep which brought 
no repose to his weary limbs. His 
ankle throbbed painfully and _per- 
sistently through all his dreams, and 
the thunder pervaded’ everything. 
Once when he half awoke, a brilliant 
flash of lightning showed him _ the 
figure of a man standing at the door, 
looking out into the turmoil outside, 
but, later on, when he was sufficiently 
aroused to think calmly, he knew that 
there had been no one there; that he 
was alone in this haunted hut, with 
no human being nearer than Wyman’s 
Drift, a good forty miles to the south. 

That the hut was haunted he could 
not doubt, though, had he been ques- 
tioned he could not have given a satis- 
factory reason for what he felt. A 
restless, persistent Something seemed 
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to pervade the very air; a Something 
which, invisible, paced the room and 
halted, breathing heavily at his bed- 
side; a lonely, despairing Something 
full of distress and fear; a Something 
cowering and alert, hunted and afraid. 
Half-sleeping, he knew that this was so. 
He could see nothing, hear nothing, but 
it was sufficient for his drowsy reason- 
ing power that he felt the Presence end 
its distress. Indeed, at times the dis- 
tress seemed his own, and he lay there 
wide-eyed and listening, knowing that 
the hand of all mankind was against 
him, and that he was doomed to live 
here, in this lonely hut, apart from his 
fellows, for ever. He had given Justice 
the slip; it could never find him here, 
but in the intervals of silence between 
the rolling thunder-claps, he lay and 
listened with every nerve strained, 
knowing at the same time that there 
was nothing to fear, that he was 
James Wingate, who had harmed no 
man, and that this quivering fugitive 
was but a phantasm, a creature of his 
imagination which would take flight as 
soon as daylight appeared. 


Day dawned at last: a_ cold, 


crude, pink dawn streaked  be- 
tween weeping clouds. Slowly the 
light crept up, touching the 


gaunt, grey cliffs and striving to sfir 
the deadened water into life. One ray 
caught an oily ripple, turning it blood- 
red for the moment, then it gave up the 
attempt and died, leaving the world all 
grey and dead like the awakening 
from a dream. 

Wingate limped to the door, and 
looked out. The terror of the night 
had gone, but a strange depression re- 
mained, and, try as he would, he could 
not shake it off. His ankle was hot 
and painful, his pulse beat feverishly, 
he felt slack and tiréd, but singularly 
restless. The fact that his lame foot 
tied him to this little spit of land irti- 
tated him, and it was not in the best of 
tempers that he at length sat down to 
repair his torn moccasin. 

It was a hot, grey day, mist lay over 
the mountains, and the clouds lay heavy 
and low. As he sat there in the door 
of the hut, plying his needle clumsily, 
all the terror of the night came back, 
and the feeling of depression grew and 
grew. Then to his mind there came a 
troubled memory of some dim, dark 
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deed and of the blood-thirst which had 
followed, the slaying, slaying, slaying 
with no thought or purpose; then the 
glaring notice putting. a price on his 
head. A rush through the darkness— 
a wild bid for life, a desperate fording 
of black, flooded rivers, and a perilous 
climb up inaccessible cliffs. He remem- 
bered the shots exchanged on the razor 
ridge of the mountains, the sickening 
fall of his pursuer from the giddy 
height, screaming, clinging, slipping 
down into eternity. Raising his eyes, 
he shuddered; it was so lonely, the 
loneliness appalled him, the loneliness 
of silent mountains and sighing, whis- 
pering pine trees. 

All day long-he sat in the door of 
the hut, sorting his specimens of ore 
and mending his tattered’ garments, 
and when night fell he retired to his 
bed and tried to sleep. The thunder 
had cleared away, and the night was 
still, so still that the creaking of the 
tortured pine-trees on the wind-swept 
heights seemed like moans of human 
agony to the man cowering in the 
darkness with eyes wide with terror. 
Wh.:t he feared he knew not, but the 
weird hoot of an owl sent him into a 
cold perspiration, and the splash of a 
fish in the lake made his heart leap 
wildly, almost choking him with its 
palpitations. He did not question. him- 
self as to what this terror was ; it did 
nat seem unnatural that he, James 
Wingate, who feared neither God nor 
man, should shrink and shiver in the 
dark, or that he who had spent months 
wandering alone in the waste places 
of the earth should feel this loneliness 
pressing on to his very soul. 

And so the time passed on, and 
night after night the terror grew until 
it possessed him body and soul. _ Six 
days went by ; careful treatment had 
completely cured the injured ankle, 
and he walked comfortably again, but 
no thought of returning to Esperanto 
entered his head. He had not for- 
gotten Esneranto ; it was ever in. his 
mind, and the fact that his friends 
waited there expecting his return 


troubled him ; but he dare not go back, 
for it seemed to him that he was an 
outcast from mankind, and that even 
his friends: would be obliged to hand 
him over to justice should he once 
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make himself known. ~ He ‘was safe 
here, comparatively speaking,. but 
should he once show his face in the 
more civilised districts. to the south; 
the. sleuth-hounds of the law. would 
soon hunt him down, and once:caught 
he could not hope. for mercy. 

On the eighth day, peering ‘out. of 
the hut early in the morning, he :de- 
seried, on the further bank, a thin curl 
of blue smoke rising’ into the arr, 
With trembling limbs he crept down 


to the lake-side, and, squatting 
amongst the undergrowth, watchéd 


intently. No other sign of life was 
visible, but his cold hands clutched his 
rifle, caressing it nervously, and ‘his 
eyes were strained at the bank of trees 
where the smoke rose silently. Pre- 
sently two soft-footed Indians came 
down to the edge of the water, carry- 
ing a long birch-bark canoe, which 
they launched and tied to the stump of 
a tree; then two others, armed with 
heavy rifles, joined them, and, ‘taking 
their places in the canoe, pushed off, 
and began to paddle slowly across the 
lake. Wingate did not hesitate; 
covering their approach, he waited, 
crouching with finger on the trigger 
readv. If they advanced more than 
half-way across the lake he. would 
shoot. He did not stop to think that 
these were mere Iroquois trappers with 
whom he had always been on friendly 
terms ; the terror had seized him, the 
terror of being found. There was‘a 
price on his head ; he could tryst no 
one, and he determined to sell his life 
dearly. 

Slowly and silently the heavily-laden 
canoe glided towards him. They had 
reached the middle of the lake, and 
still they came on. One, the man in 
the stern, who wore in his hair.a 
panache of blue feathers, stretched out 
his arm,. pointing in Wingate’s direc- 
tion, with a sweeping gesture which 
comprised the hut and. the shore be- 
yond. This man, Owaisa, was the 
best mountain guide in. the district, 
and often and often he and Wingate 
had slept side by side the long night 
through during perilous expeditions in 
the unknown districts to the North. 
Rut the panic-stricken fugitive cared 
not. Aiming with feverish haste, he 
pulled the trigger, and the Indians 
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gazed in dumb amazement at the shot, 
which, passing within an inch of Owa- 
isa’s shoulder, skimmed the water for 
some distance, and then splashed into 
the lake. - For a moment they hesi- 
tated, and Wingate, seeing that he 
had missed and that he had no more 
ammunition about him, ‘sprang from 
his hiding-place, and, running along 
the narrow strip of shore for some dis- 
tance, ensconced himself in a strong 
position from which he cou!d watch 
the enemy’s movements. 

-For two hours he waited there, and 
then, seeing that they had departed to 
return no more, he scrambled down, 
and, hiding, creeping, crawling, made 
his way back to the hut. 

* * x 

Down in Esperanto four men waited 
impaticntly. - It was now six weeks 
since Wingate had set off, and the 
annoyance which they had at first felt 
at the delay had long since turned’ to 
alarm. So many accidents may hap- 
pen to a man alone in the mountains, 
and, though. Wingate was a born 
woodsman and had undertaken a 
hundred expeditions such as this and 
had come to no harm, it was certainly 
ti~> that some inquiry was made as 
to his whereabouts. The excitement 
about the platinum had died a natural 
death. No-one had ever really be- 
lieved in it. Wingate, however, could 
not possibly know of this, and he had 
been told to hurry. It was certainly 
time that some one went to look him 
up. So, leaving Holroyd behind to 
loo’: aft.r their interests in the town- 
ship, the three men set off to look for 
their missing confederate. 

Some twenty miles south of the 
Black “Vater they fell in with the party 
of Indian trappers on whom Wingate 
had opened fire some three weeks pre- 
viously. The Iroquois of this district 
were very friendly, and Watson knew 
that these men knew W ingate well ; 
thérefore he waylaid them ‘and asked 
them if they could tell him anything 
é his whereabouts. There was a per= 
ceptible hesitation, and then Owaisa 
spoke reluctantly. 

‘The man: you seck lives in the 
hut by the Black Water ’? - then, notic- 
ing the sudden paling of the white 


man’s face, ‘‘ If he is a friend, ap- 


proach him carefully, or he will kill 
himself and you.’’ 

An Indian can be the least commu- 
nicative of beings, though at times his 
loquacity is appalling. Owaisa spoke 
English perfectly, and could have ex- 
plained the whole situation without 
the least difficulty, but his quick in- 
stinct told him that this man under- 
stood, and that more was unnecessary. 

‘‘ There is a canoe on this side ‘of 
the lake, hidden among the rocks,”’ he 
added as he turned to go. ‘‘ Take it ; 
it will save you a day’s journey. So 
long,’’ and before the Englishman 
could thank him he was out of sight. 

Watson was very silent as they jour- 
neyed on, and the two younger men 
said nothing. He was a man who 
never explained his motives or tried to 
justify his actions, and they had got 
into a habit of following blindly and 
unquestioningly wherever he should 
lead. Therefore they followed silentiy; 
and he, absorbed in his own thoughts, 
seemed hardly aware of their existence. 
He had a genuine affection for Win- 
gate ; they had been through many a 
time of storm and stress together, and 
now a memory of his boyhood had 
been stirred by the trapper’s words, 
an incident, fraught with tragedy, 
which had happened so long ago that 
he had almost forgotten it. 

A vision of a black lake floated 
before his eyes, and on the shore a 
madman, fleeing from the friends who 
sought him. Again he heard the cry 
of a grief-stricken man: ‘‘ John! 
John! It is I! Your brother!’’ He 
saw the perilous flight along the high 
ledge of the rock. There, where the 
ledge ended in a steep drop to the 
lake, the man had turned at bay. 
They had followed, approaching him 





slowly, calling him by name, but too 
late had they seen the madness in_ his 
eyes. Tco late—for he shuddered 


even now at the memory of the awful 
scream which had rent the air and the 
dull splash of the body as the man 
flung himself into the lake. He-re- 
membered the ghastly waving of the 
long tentacles of hair-like weed which 
was all that indicated the spot w here 
the body had sunk, never to rise again. 
All this had made a horrible impres- 
sion on him at the time, and now it 
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came back to him clearly as if it had 
happened yesterday. 

That Wingate would not have pur- 
posely delayed his coming he knew, 
and the fact that he was alive was a 
relief, but there could be no doubt that 
the mystery of this lonely lake was 
founded on something more than mere 
superstition. That other man, inno- 
cent of all crime, open-hearted, well 
beloved, had fled from his own brother, 
had taken his own life rather than fall 
into his hands. Wingate must be 
given every chance. He must be 
allowed ample time to escape ; he must 
receive full warning of their coming, 
and be given an opportunity of seek- 
ing cover. They must not attempt to 
follow ; they must wait until he, of his 
own accord, should choose to show 
himself, and he must not, at any cost, 
be allowed to return to the hut, for the 
hut was evidently at the bottom of the 
mystery. This Watson decided as 


they paddled slowly across the lake, 
splashing loudly and making as much 
noise as possible. 

The lake, as usual, lay black and 


motionless, the gaunt. cliffs shutting 
out the sky, the foreshore with its 
mouldering vegetation running like a 
narrow strip of emérald where cliff and 
water met. Watson felt rather than 
saw the crouching man covering their 
approach from the shelter of the 
bushes, and he knew that they dared 
not come within range until they had 
dislodged him. Wingate carried the 
latest pattern short rifle, and, in his 
normal state, was a dead shot ; there- 
fore at a good distance from the shore 
Watson stopped paddling, and took 
his own Winchester from Carlisle, 
who sat amidships. Raising the rifle, 
he sighted carefully, but his finger 
trembled on the trigger. He could 
only guess where Wingate lay, and 
yet the shot must go near enough to 
force him to seek shelter elsewhere. 
It must be done for their own safety, 
though there flashed through his mind 
the horrible thought that he might 
shoot his friend in this wild attempt 
to save him. But it had to be done, 
and, nerving himself, he fired. The 
report rang out sharp and clear, and 
the bullet plugged the ground a little 
to the left of a clump of alder bushes, 
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which shook and trembled ominously, 
*“'What in heaven’s name are you 
doing ?’’ said Denver, glancing over 
his shoulder in astonishment. 

Watson smiled grimly as he dropped 
the empty cartridge cylinder into the 
water. 

**T am trying to dislodge our friend 
Wingate, who is covering our ap- 
proach from the shelter of those 
bushes. As we wish to land just 
there, and he is, I fear, unwilling that 
we should do so, we must get him to 
remove himself first. Ah! I thought 
so! That’s done it. Steady on—give 
him a chance! ”’ 

All eyes were turned to the shore, 
where a hurrying, skulking figure was 
flitting from rock to rock and from 
tree to tree, now hiding, now darting 
forward, making its way towards the 
very ledge which Watson so well re- 
membered. 

‘That's not Wingate, surely!” 
gasped Denver. ‘‘ What the deuce is 
the matter with him? We aren't 
going to hurt him! Hi! Wingate! 
Win—gate !”’ 

** Shut your silly mouth and paddle 
for the shore,’’ said Watson gruffly. 
‘Pll try to explain when we’ve done 
ali that’s got to be done ; in the mean- 
time, for heaven’s sake, do as I tell 
you, and don’t ask questions.’’ And 
plying the paddles with quick dexter- 
ous strokes, they ran the canoe up the 
shelving shore and scrambled out. 

The hut stood empty just as Win- 
gate had left it; a fire burned before 
the door with the remains of a parti- 
ally-roasted duck in the embers, and 
Wingate’s coat lay there to clear away 
any doubts as to its late occupier’s 
identity. Watson did not hesitate. 
Entering the hut, he brought out Win- 
gate’s belongings, and, flinging them 
down on the grass at some distance, 
he collected a heap of dry brushwood 
and thrust it into the hut. 

‘‘Help me!’’ he said impatiently. 
‘‘Don’t stand there like a pair of 
stuck pigs! Bring up some of that 
dry rubbish over there, and, for 
heaven’s sake, look slippy!”’ 

In a few minutes the watcher fom 
his eyrie in the cliffs saw the red 
flames leap up hissing into the air, 
leaping and dying, and leaping agai, 
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and it was not till the nizht fell that 
they died down entirely, leaving the 
world to darkness and drenching rain. 

‘‘ Watson, I fully believe you are 
clean daft!’’ said Denver, as they 
crouched before the fire which they 
had built under the lee of an overhang- 
ing boulder. ‘“‘ It’s going to rain like 
snorters to-night, and you’ve de- 
stroyed the only shelter in this beastly 
place ; the hut wasn’t much, but it 
was water-tight any way-——-—’’ 

‘*And haunted !”’ 

“ Haunted—well, of all the—— 

‘* Look here,’’ said Watson, heav- 
ing a log on to the fire; ‘‘ you think 
I’m acting like a fool, and maybe I 
am, but I think I’m right. I’ve been 
here before, and—well, some of these 
Indian superstitions have more foun- 
dation than you think! I came here 
with Justice Hearly—you remember 
him ?—looking for his brother—just a 
similar case to this. The brother had 
been living in that cursed hut; he 
dashed off as soon as we came in sight, 
and nothing that we could do would 
make him come back. Took refuge 
just near the spot we saw Wingate 
making for, and we, like fools, fol- 
lowed hard. We cornered him—his 
brother spoke to him; it was all no 
good—just chucked himself over the 
edge—never even rose to the surface, 
though we searched the lake all 
night.’’ 

“What has that to do with the 
hut ?’’ said Denver, after a long pause, 
while the rain lashed down and the 
fire sputtered and hissed. 

** Heaven only knows. 


” 


I don’t pre- 


tend to; only you won’t get an Indian 
to set foot in it, and, depend upon it, 
they have some reason for it. The 
hut is cursed, they say, and as long 
as a-man lives in it he is to all intents 
and purposes mad. __Up there,’ in- 
dicating the cliffs, ‘‘ Wingate will soon 
recover, in which case he will come 
down of his own accord, and will be 
jolly glad to see us. Of course, he 
may not recover, though I think he 
will, and there is nothing for us to do 
but to sit tight and wait here ready 
to receive him whenever he chooses to 
descend. I can’t explain it any more. 
There are stories—and stories, but 
none is satisfactory really. Some 
poor devil of a hunted man lived there, 
I dare say, and left his fear behind. 
Chuck on another log, Carlisle. Keep 
a look-out for stray shots, and wake 
me when you think I’ve slept enough.”’ 


* * * 


Three days later a gaunt emaciated 
man crept down from his refuge in the 
rocks, and tottered across the clearing 
to where the three men sat. 

‘* Hullo! Wingate !’’ said Watson, 
springing to his feet and putting an 
arm around the half-starved wretch 
who staggered as he approached. 
‘* Been looking for you, old cap. 
Almost given you up, you know !”’ 

‘*TI’ve been as quick as I could,’’ 
was Wingate’s strange announcement. 
‘*T hurt my foot, and had to stay here 
two days ; that’s all. The platinum’s 
all right ; it’s right as a cricket—but 
why the dickens you wanted to come 
and look me up I can’t make out !”’ 











Tommy Dunk’s Exploit. 





By John Pendleton. 


There was only a muffled report: 
but the sea lifted as by subterranean 
earthquake. The slaver, ripped, as if 
st were cardboard, was hurled in 
jagged pieces on and beyond the 
ridge, and through the strangely 
vibrating air were flung, with gigantic 
force, tattered rigging and the shat- 
tered bodies of men ! 


2. 
PROWLERS. 


ee ANDITS on Persian roads _ in- 
terfering with our commerce! 
It’s very annoying, especially 
during the political crisis here,’’ said 
the dapper official at the Foreign 
Office, reading the cipher telegram 
just handed in. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied the Under-Secre- 
tary ; ‘‘ but the matter is urgent.”’ 

‘* Bring me the papers. I fancy it 
would be best to notify the Gulf 
through the Admiralty—and explain 
afterwards if necessary.”’ 

The chief strode in wearily from the 
House, after an all-night sitting, and 
could not improve upon the sugges- 
tion. It rather amused him than 
otherwise because of its originality. 
It was refreshing in contrast to tedious 
debate ; and if Parliament dissolved-— 
well—his successor would no doubt be 
able to bear the brunt of over-ridden 
treaty and new diplomacy. Anyhow, 
whatever the risk of scathing- critic- 


ism, British goods must be safe- 
guarded. 
Captain Neville, of H.M,S. Fox, 


cruising the Persian Gulf for pirates, 
did not swear when he was instructed 
by wireless to send a detachment in- 
land to tackle the robbers, who were 
stopping the trade caravans, holding 
the muleteers for ransom, and seizing 
our merchandise. The message gave 


him revived interest in life, just as he 
had got through a tiring day wishing 
that something would turn up. 

It was an adventure that appealed 
to the Jack-tars. 


They entered upon 
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it with alacrity, cleared the road with 
their accustomed dash and _ pluck, 
broke up the banditti, and returned 
with flying colours. 

But arriving at Ras-el-Mouk, they 
found that another pick of the crew 
had had a more exciting brush with 
Arab pirates, who prowl in the Gulf, 
cither gun-running or dealing with 
wretched human cargoes. 

These rascals are wary, posing as 
honest buyers and sellers of merchan- 
dise ; and it is a case of diamond cut 
diamond to overhaul them. As they 
are outside the regulations of naval 
warfare with regard to blockade, con- 
traband, and power of search, it is 
best to go for the vermin of the sea— 
to wipe them out whenever possible. 

And this is exactly what Tommy 
Dunk, middy, accomplished with re- 
gard to one slaver crew, providing 
such grim diversion that he had 
aroused both admiration and envy. 


II. 
LYING LOW. 

The cruiser captain, after yawning 
over charts and official reports, had 
gone ashore to dine with the Consul ; 
and Lieutenant O’Rourke, in subsidi- 
ary command, was repelling an attack 
ol mosquitces, unusually vicious in 
the intense heat, when the look-out 
man reported a sail on the port bow. 

The warship was used chiefly asa 
base, lest it should put any enemy on 
the alert, and backed into hiding be- 
hind ridge and high sand-hill ; but the 
lieutenant was not idle. 

‘* Bezorra, it’s the chance of a life- 
time,’’ he said chirpily. Then he sud- 
denly remembered his responsibility. 
‘* Damnation to the divvels, and mi 
spoilin’ for a foight!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘ Tommy, it’s yerself’ll have to give 
’em blazes—good luck to ye, an’ frizzle 
?em, mi bhoy !”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ Tommy replied, imper- 
turbably touching his cap~and in a 
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trice he was aboard an unwieldy-look- 
ing craft, a native dhow, with twenty 
handy-men from the cruiser. 

The boat, which had slopped out 
heavily from its moorings in the deep- 
water creek, swung lazily out seaward, 
and looked harmless enough with its 
high prow and clumsy hull that masked 
its guns. 

The keenest marauder might easily 
have been deceived by the peaceful 
look of the native boat ; but it was in- 
stinct with energy. 

There was not much _ physically 
about Tommy Dunk; but he was a 
force to be reckoned with. He always 
did the right thing ; and he had gener- 
ally something up his sleeve! 

In the old-fashioned dhow, rigged 
and armed for surprise and chase of 
slavers, he had a sort of fitter’s cabin, 
sprinkled with tools, Bunsen burners, 
electric wires, and strange mechanisms 
that seemed to act stealthily on their 
own. He was always inventing and 
contriving, and he had something new 
in hand now awaiting opportunity. 

Seeing to it that the Jack-tars had 
their rifles and cutlasses within reach, 
and to the serving out of ammunition, 
he crept through a bulwark hole, and 
slid to the electric launch that was 
dancing beside the dhow. At the end 
of a rope, held by the launch’s stern 
ring, was a queer contrivance, like a 
huge peg-top, that swirled almost ludi- 
crously in the current. He examined 
the thing thoroughly. 

‘* That’s all right,’’ he soliloquised ; 
then ke swung back on deck again, 
taking care not to show himself above 
the taffrail, and inquired of the. cox- 
swain: ‘** What headway’s the slaver 
making ?”’ 

Jim Blyde was a character in Tis 
way. He stood at the helm on the 
high poop, garbed not as a man-of- 
war's man, but as a Bedouin, to de- 
ceive the slaver’s look-out, and seemed 
every inch an Arab, for his white robe 
fell zracefully and he was swarthy. 

‘“*Two miles away, sir,’’ he said, 
with a comic look, as if he were on a 
stave boat in a pantomime ; “‘ and I 
expect we shall soon be making ker 
smell hell through a riddle !’’ 

““Very likely,’’ replied Tommy, 
hinge, as he wriggled on the pcop, 
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and, lying prone, like a shooter of big 
game, looked intently through a glass 
at the newcomer. 

The slaver—if she were a slaver— 
came on, not unpicturesquely, flinging 
the water from her bows. She evi- 
dently had no particular concern about 
the dhow, which remained quiescent, 
with its sails flapping loosely, and no 
sign of ‘life except the cox’s figure, 
swaying gently with every move cf the 
tiller, as if Dan were a lazy sheikh. 

** We'll let her get to close cjuar- 
ters,’’ said Tommy, slipping away to 
his fighting men, who were bending in 
stealthy expectancy behind the gun- 
wale. 

Through a crack in the dhow’s hull 
he watched the slaver looming up 
proudly, almost disdainfully, in a 
seethe of spray. 


Ill. 
ENCOUNTER. 

When the slaver was nearly athwart 
the dhow Tommy pushed a button. 

The sails of the Jack-tar craft filled, 
cut flew the White Ensign, and a 
blank shot was sent across the slaver's 
bows. 

The plunging vessel made no effort 
to haul to. Her officers and crew, if 
they had been taken in by Jim Blyde’s 
make-up, revealed not the slightest 
surprise. Instantly the deck was 
crowded ; there were turbaned heads 
bebbing about, not wildly, but  fear- 
Iessly and with precision at the word 
of command. 

And a real sheikh, thin as a rail, 
but apparently as tough as whipcord, 
strode vigorously about the high poop, 
animating his crew with strange cries 
and the waving of his scimitar, which 
flashed in the sunlight. 

Suddenly rifles cracked out, the 
shots peppering the hull of the naval 
dhow, dinting and splintering the taff- 
rail, dropping a gunner, and making 
the cox duck his head with ludicrous 
abandonment of his jauntily-assumed 
Eastern dignity. 

‘* Give her bell-tinker !”’ 
Tommy’s high voice. 

The gunners sprang to their places, 
and a shot crashed into the slaver, 
smashing the screen timbers at her 


rang out 
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stern, tonnling the helmsman into the 
sea, and flinging the sheikh, the blood- 
Stained semblance of a man, against 
the far bulwark, and into the swift 
presence of his beloved Allah. 

But another Arab was immediately 
at the tiller, with determined look on 
his dark face, and his white robes 
flying. 

He had the helm up in a jiffy ; the 
slaver staggered and careened ; then 
straight as a dart was headed for the 
shore, though the chance of safe 
beaching was remote, and escape by 
. swimming scarcely to be thought of in 
the tropical water, the haunt of shurk 
and octopus. 

Nevertheless, the pirate crew had 
fight in them. They poured volley 
after. volley into the naval chow. 
There was the din of sharp engage- 
ment — the crackle cf rifle-fire, the 
patter of Maxim gun, and the boom 
of heavier shot. 

Two or three 
wounded ;_ but, 


Jack - tars 
roughly bandaged, 


were 


continued in the thick of it. 

On the slaver the havoc was swifter. 
The Arab crew thinned quickly ; their 
craft, a tangle of wreckage above the 


water-line, failed to answer her helm, 
and drifted, tearing broadside against 
a jagged rock. 

Tommy, springing on the peop of 
his own craft, proud of the uniform he 
wore, and the ensign he fought under, 
skouted through the megaphone: 
** You surrender ?’’ 

The reply was the flutter of the 
crescent on the black flag run up to 
the masthead, and a fiercer onslaught, 
i2 which Jim Blyde was winged, the 
chief gunner disabled, and the sole 
torn off the middy’s right boot. 

‘It’s getting warm,’’ said Tommy, 
though he was cool enough. ‘* Any 
slaves on board ?’’ he asked, his voice 
ringing out fearlessly. 

** Vat is dat to you?’’ mockingly re- 
plied a big-bearded fellow, who now 
seemed to be directing the gang, an 
adventurer, evidently with the trick of 
disguise, who might have been a Ger- 
man, Frenchman, or Jew. 

** I will show you in a moment, you 
polyglot hound !’’ rasped out Tommy, 
annoyed that his men should be pitted 
against such off-scouring. 


MALL MAGAZINE, 


IV. 
HAVOC. 


Good fellows enough, the Jack-tars 
had always looked upon Tommy Dunk, 
with his dabbling in science, as a bit 
ofacrank. They thought the limit 
of gunnery and torpedoing had been 
reached ; and behind his back they 
cracked many a joke about his experi- 
ments, and were absolutely convinced 
that some day, or night, he would 
blew himself to smithereens. But they 
were full of hero-worship at the gallant 
manner in which he had fought the 
dhow, never missing a chance; and 
when he left the cox in control and 
tumbled into the electric launch. they 
lad outlived wonder at his freaks, and 
knew there was method in his mad- 
ness. 

Tommy freed the launch, and ignor- 
ing the hissing of builets, and the 
warning shouts of his men, swept to- 
wards the slaver, his peg-top hobby 
gyrating whimsically beside the 
launch. 

On the floater above the peg-top rim 
was a small mast ; beneath, in the sub- 
merged section, a powerful motor, and 
an explosive charge. The contrivance 
was a wireless torpedo, guided and 
worked from the launch. 

Within a hundred yards of the 
slaver, in the mad bubble of water, 
Tommy manipulated it as calmly as if 
it were merely a toy. Its mast re- 
ceived the wireless rays, and a tiny 
electric light indicated that the sub- 
merged motor was working. By in- 
genious appliance on the _ launch 
Tommy propelled the machine hither 
and thither ; it responded to his slight- 
est touch, and suddenly he sent it, with 
its nose fitted with explosive cap, to- 
wards the slaver’s hull, simultaneously 
backing the launch at its highest 
speed. 

The Arabs, disquieted by his whim- 
sical manoeuvring, focussed their aim 
on him—he was in a zone of fierce fire. 
His devotion to science, however, 
seemed to immune him from peril. It 
was marvellous with what calculating 
nicety he steered his wonderful appli- 
ance, striking the slaver inexorably 
amidshins, 

The Gulf is often swept by tornado, 
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with blustering havoc on-sea and land ; 
but the disaster wrought by Tommy’s 
invention was infinitely greater, be- 
cause it was skilfully concentrated. 

There was only a muffled report ; 
but the sea lifted as by subterraneous 
earthquake. The slaver, ripping like 
cardboard, was hurled in jagged pieces 
on and beyond the ridge, and through 
the strangely vibrating air were flung 
masses of tattered rigging, with gigan- 
tic force, and the shattered bodies of 
men! 

Tommy was partially stunned by the 
shock, and nearly pitched overboard 
by the sudden lift of water; but he 
almost intuitively ran the launch back 
to the dhow, amid the roaring cheers 
of his men. 

He waved the boarding signal, 
though, looking over his shoulder, he 
saw there was little remaining of the 
pirate craft to board. But he took 
as many Jack-tars on the launch as it 
would conveniently hold, and sped 
towards the ridge, hoping to do some- 
thing in the way of rescue. He surged 
with pity now the fight was over. 

The wreck was a piteous spectacle 
as it ground against the sharp rock. 
There was apparently no sign of life 
upon it; and its upper deck, burst 
o-en by the explosion’s power, was a 
ruin. But Tommy, moving carefully 
on the remnants of the lower decks, 
made a curious discovery. There were 
no traces whatever of slave housing. 
The boat was a gun-runner; many 
stands of rifles were still aboard her, 
az well as heaps of scimitars and 
swords of all makes. 

And among the chaos of splinters 
and twisted ironwork that indicated 
where the cabin had been was the body 
—what was left of it—of the old 
sheikh who had fallen early in attack. 

His limbs’ had been blown away ; 
but neither gun-shot nor torpedo-blast 
had touched his face. There was a 
certain nobility about his features, set 
in the eternal calm of death—he had 
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realised his own faith : ‘‘ God is great. 
Mahomet is his prophet. It-is vain 
to strive against destiny.”’ 

But Jim Blyde knocked the senti- 
ment out of Tommy. 

*““ Well, I ——!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*T thought I’d seen the old devil 
somewhere, his prancing on the poop 
was so familiar. If it isn’t old Ali 
Hajez, the biggest liar, thief, slave- 
hunter, and gun-runner that ever 
Arabia produced. Why, he was even 
driven out of Zanzibar !’’ 

* * * 

Tommy Dunk, on making up the 
Gulf, and bringing his dhow alongside 
the cruiser, was slapped on the back 
by Lieutenant O’Rourke, who called 
him ‘‘ a broth of a bhoy!”’ 

But the captain, on learning the 
novelty of the exploit, was grave and 
reticent. It was, he said, as well that 
Ali Hajez and the gun-runners had 
been wiped out; but he was afraid 
there would be awkward inquiry, It 
came swiftly in the shape of two 
questions : 

‘* Who constructed the new wireless 
torpedo ?”’ 

** Who authorised its use ?’’ 

Tommy, able to answer the first 
question, could give no reply to the 
second, and was promptly court- 
martialled and dismissed his ship. 

But his inventive skill, daring, and 
the service he had rendered (though 
he had broken through red-tape) could 
not be ignored. By and by, he was 
appointed captain of one of the latest 
forty-knot destroyers, with unlimited 
opportunity to apply his scientific 
knowledge to engines of war. 

Moreover, the Shah, who usually 
wants evervthing for nothing, had a 
pulsation of gratitude, and sent him a 
diamond ring of great price. Tommy 
Dunk, with his devastating appliance, 
had broken the back of gun-running, 
and spread dismay among the revolu- 
tionary party in Persia, to whom the 
sheikh’s nefarious cargo was con- 
signed. 








Colonel Seal and His Perfumed 
Aces. 


By Albert 


OLONEL SEAL watched the in- 
coming schooner through his 
binoculars, and his mouth 

twitched nervously. ‘‘Our friend Hayes 
takes no trouble to conceal his fight- 
ing irons,’’ he said to Kessel. ‘‘ In 
the teeth of a man-o’-war guard-boat, 
tco.”’ 

‘*TId vas merely his cheerful impu- 

dence,’’ Kessel declared. ‘‘ A buc- 
caneer haf to polish his guns dese days 
to keep his name in de papers. Yah; 
he is only coomin’ here to paint de 
town red.’”’ 
_ The schooner Aladdin warped to 
her moorings at the mouth of Hurri- 
cane inlet, where the Sourabaya Hotel 
reared its verandahed front to the 
bay. Regiments of  close-planted 
palms screened the flat-roofed town 
from the Pacific Ocean. A small fleet 
of trading craft and béche-de-mer lug- 
gers lay three deep at the end of an 
iron-footed jetty. Gangs of Manila 
boys and Retumah men loafed under 
the ample sun-awnings watching the 
movements of the notorious island 
schooner Aladdin. 

It was known that Captain William 
Hayes had just returned from a suc- 
cessful cruise among the _ pearling 
grounds of Torres Straits and Port 
Darwin. The news had gone abroad 
concerning his recent raid on the shell 
hatcheries of the North Queensland 
Pearling Company, wherefrom he had 
extracted thirty tons of the finest 
black-lip and golden-edge shell, after 
firing upon the Japanese luggers and 
destroying the big store ship Ara- 
watta. His entry into Sourabaya 
caused a throb of. expectation among 
the local storekeepers and Chinese 
banks. 

Captain Hayes in sober moments 
was a shrewd man of affairs, with a 
mariner’s love of silk trade and opium 
caches. The plundering of an occa- 
sional pearl hatchery and the gutting of 
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some German cargo tramp were 
events that caused small surprise 
whenever his swift-sailing schooner 
was lying to windward. 

Colonel Seal drew breath like one 
about to plunge into a hazardous busi- 
ness. For the last three months he 
had followed the buccaneer’s sailing 
movements with more than ordinary 
interest. He desired, above all things, 
to meet and pay homage to this nine- 
teenth-century desperado. And after 
the homage and the handshakine. he 
felt that Hayes might be induced to 
join him in a little game of cards. 

Other men had bowed to Hayes, 
had féted and worshipped him as the 
lion of the South Pacific. | Govern- 
ments had despatched cruisers and 
gunboats to effect his extradition, but 
the business of looting him at cards 
had been left to a pale, undersized man 
named Seal. 

Seal estimated the value of the buc- 
caneer’s recent philanderings at 
20,000 dols. To strip him at euchre 
or Van John was better than calling 
him names or demanding the British 
Government to destroy him with an 
assortment of 4in. howitzer shells. 

The thought had brightened Seal’s 
life, and with a view to accomplishing 
his object he had come to Sourabava by 
way of Port Darwin and Thursday 
Island. Kessel was the proprietor of 
the Sourabaya Hotel, and Kessel, like 
the vulture he was, yearned to share 
some of the buccaneer’s ill-won spoil. 

Seal was a torpid, middle-aged 
dandy, with pale flesh-bagged eyes 
and uncertain footsteps. His métier 
was cards; his play faultless as a 
swallow’s flight. And when it came 
to the delicate task of substituting an 
ace of diamonds for a niggard tray of 
spades, he was a craftsman and an 
artist. 

Everywhere he was hailed as a 
gentleman wanderer, spending freely, 
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spreading sugar for the flies until the 
moment arrived when he could slay 
his victims with a flush of hearts or a 
pair of queens. He was accompanied 
by his two daughters, Nance and En- 
dymion Seal. Both young ladies were 
past-mistresses in the art of snaring 
a pigeon on the wing ; both had studied 
under their father’s unerring hand 
until perfection and brilliancy of 
execution had been attained 

Kessel prowled near the Colonel’s 
chair expectant and alert. ‘‘ You 
take Hayes as you find him,’’ he ven- 
tured after a final glance at the 
schooner. ‘‘ He may not coom here 
after all, Colonel.”’ 

‘* Does he depend on lethal weapons 
for his luck at cards?’’ Seal asked 
without moving. ‘‘Is he a good 
loser, I mean? ”’ 

‘*Oh, he loses like a 
dimes,’’ growled the Teuton. 
haf very leedle manners.”’ 

‘“Get him for me, anyhow,’’ Seal 
drawled. ‘‘ Tell him I’m a Hatton 
Garden pearl agent down here on busi- 
ness. (At a pinch I can tell barroque 
pearls from a pure orient gem.) Say 
Iam not keen on buying; I desire 
merely the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. Tell him that the trade winds 
have blown his fame across Europe 
and America. Selah! Go now.”’ 

Kessel was gone in a flash. The 
hotel launch, a_ brass-railed, heavily- 
cushioned affair, scampered from the 
pier-end towards the schooner at the 
mouth of Hurricane inlet. Colonel 
Seal watched her until she swung pant- 
ing under the Aladdin’s half-lowered 
gangway. The white-coated figure of 
the buccaneer showed instantly as he 
descended from the schooner’s bridge 
as though in response to Kessel’s in- 
vitation. 

Seal moved in his verandah chair as 
the filmy outline of Endymion’s shape 
crushed past the verandah palms. 

** He is coming, my dear. A lion 
to the slaughter ; both hands filled with 
dollars. We must get ready.”’ 

Endymion was certainly prettv 7s 
she stood in silhouette against the 
brieht green pandanus leaves. The 
tropic sun had bloomed her cheeks with 
a golden tan. Her eves drooped im- 
perceptibly at the corners. 


hyzna at 


‘* He 
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‘‘ This Hayes,’’ she said, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ plays rather well.”’ 

‘* Merely ordinary,’? nodded her 
father. ‘*‘ We'll get him in a hurrv, 
my dear. No cat-and-mouse business 
with Captain Bully. Clean him out 
and ring up that British man-o’-war 
outside if he becomes offensive.”’ 

‘“We want axes, not. aces, to play 
a man like that,’’ sighed Endymion. 
‘‘ He almost frightens me, after .all 
the Horrid things we have heard. of 
him.”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense, my dear. You'll find 
him as easy as a cowboy to handle. 
‘hey say he is courteous to ladies. 
Anyway, we have the man-o’-war in 
the bay, thank goodness.”’ 

For six years Endymion and Nancy 
had accompanied their father from port 
to port, meeting people of all na- 
tionalities, in seaside hotels, and in 
the card-rooms of the big Atlantic 
liners. At Baden-Baden, once, all 
three had narrowly escaped arrest over 
a game of “ rouge-et-noir,’’ wherein 
a young English nobleman had _ been 
mercilessly fleeced. 

Compelled, in later years, to evade 
the 
police system, Colonel Seal had 
deemed it advisable to seek rest and 
quict in the salubrious atmosphere of 
the South Seas. Here he lost not a 
moment in exploiting thé exchequers 
of certain hospitable traders. At whist 
and bridge his daughters had reaped 
a harvest of gold and silver. Never be- 
traying conspicuous mental alertness, 
they had managed to win innumerable 
games with only the narrowest mar- 
gin of ‘‘ luck ’’ to their credit. 

From the hotel verandah they 
watched the coming of Captain Haves. 
Kessel walked beside him, up the lime- 
stone path, warding off the riff-raff 
natives and béche-de-mer fishers who 
had gathered outside to greet the man 
of manv fights and escapades. 

The buccaneer was point device in 
his attire; indeed, he rarely ventured 
ashore in any other uniform than that 
of a naval officer. A limber, bright- 
eyed man when seen at close quarters, 
his voice had the baying note of one 
accustomed to giving orders through 
hurricanes of wind and water.. His 
quick laughter often disturbed the 


toils of a vigilant Continental 
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lonely traders in their bungalows, and 
sent them in haste to their loaded Win- 
chesters. 


Colonel Seal met him on the veran- 
dah, Endymion and Nancy bringing up 
the rear. ‘* Captain Hayes,’’ he be- 
gan with studied warmth, ‘‘ you are 
welcome to Sourabaya. The pleasure 
of meeting you brings a glow into 
these dim eyes of mine.” 

The buccaneer bowed in response, 
while a malicious smile flashed across 
his bearded mouth. ‘‘ I saw a glow in 
the eye of a German gunner last week, 
sir,’ he answered briefly; ‘‘ about 
three seconds before he introduced me 
to his quick-firer. Don’t think me rude 
for mentioning it.”* 


Colonel Seal laughed at the quick 
sally, and introduced his daughters 
with the pomp of an English country 
gentleman. Thereafter he played the 
host for a whole hour with tact and 
discrimination, leading the lion-voiced 
seaman to talk of himself and the 
little island kingdoms over which he 
held sway. 

Something of the old land madness 
came upon the buccaneer with the 
first scent of garden flowers mingling 
with the voices of white men and 
women. It was many months since 
he had conversed with people of refine- 
ment or tasted wine with a gentleman 
of his own nationality. 

Kessel’s rich meats inebriated the 
senses after weeks of stale, hard food 
and fish diet. The good wine flushed 
him a little, and softened the baying 
note in his voice. It was inevitable 
that his host’s first cigar should turn 
his thoughts to music—and finally to 
games. 

Endymion preferred baccarat. 
Colonel Seal shrugged disparagingly. 
Baccarat was out of date. Poker was 
more of a man’s game. It possessed 
dignity and strength, and was not to 
be confounded with any of your minc- 
ine, drawing-room  make-believes. 
Also he was not anxious to play. He 
would rather listen to another of Cap- 
tain Hayes quick-blooded narratives. 

The buccaneer was for games, 
brain - stirring, money - exchanging 
games. And the heavier the better. 
The ladies desired it he felt certain. 
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Was there a pack of cards on the 
island ? 

Kessel produced them, a gilt-edged 
pack with rose-scented backs. The 
play began in a room overlooking the 
palm-skirted bay where the squat out- 
line of a warship loomed discordantly 
against the blue. The music from the 
full-toned German piano filled the 
apartment, and the perfumed hours 
flew upon gossamer wings. Hayes 
lost count of the scented aces, that 
raised the pile of counters at Endym- 
icn’s elbow, in the unbridled ravish- 
ment of sounds and incenses which 
flowed around him. 

‘‘ His cheque is good here at der 
Chinese bank,’’ Kessel whispered to 
Seal. ‘‘ He haf been winning all de 
island trade for years.”’ 

Nancy applauded the buccaneer’s 
nerve and courage each time he risked 
a hundred dollars on a flush or suit of 
trumps. The play grew hot and 
furious towards sunset, when Hayes, 
at the good-humoured request of 
Colonel Seal, took back the heap of 
counters from Endymion by filling in 
a cheque for 5,000 dols. 

After the ladies had retired, Hayes 
sat back in his chair, and regarded his 
cool-eyed host a little thoughtfully. 
‘* That cheque represents my limit at 
the bank,’’ he said with a nod. ‘* My 
schooner and trade are worth 20,000 
dols. If you’ll accept them as 
currencys we'll go on with ihe plat. 
It’s years since I had my fling at 
cards.”’ 

Hayes was already aware that the 
5,009 dols. cheque he had passed to 
Endymion represented the toil of three 
tropic summers, the price of manv 
pearl cargoes for which he _ had 
scoured the floors of a hundred lagoons 
to acquire—all gone in the turn of a 
perfumed ace. 

Colonel Seal shuffled the cards 
broodingly, doubtfully almost. ‘I 
hate to play a man for his ship,’’ he 
said with a touch of regret. ‘‘ There 
might be some difficulty in disposing 
of her,’’ he added as an afterthought. 

‘** The bank will allow you my valua- 
tion,’’ Hayes urged.  ‘‘ She’s brand- 
new, and the fastest craft in the 
Pacific.”’ 

Play was resumed, and within an 
hour Hayes had assigned the Aladdic 
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and her cargo to the sleek-handed 
little zamester with the lustreless eyes. 

The buccaneer yawned with the 
weariness of a caged lion, as he flung 
down the cards. ‘‘ My brains have 
been under water too much lately— 
down among those reefs of the Shoe 
Archipelago. Makes a man tired.”’ 

Sauntering to the verandah he 
stumbled against a Kanaka waiter 
carrying a tray of iced water and 
champagne. 

‘* Belito, cap’n,’’ the man stam- 
mered with a lightning glance in 
Seal’s direction. ‘* Belito nari, 
enski!’’ He passed on swiftly. 

Hayes pondered with a half-lit cigar 
raised between his fingers. Colonel 
Seal was at his elbow in a flash. 

‘‘ Those native boys are. insuffer- 
ably careless,’’ he said __ testily. 
“‘ What does he mean by ‘ Belito’ and 
‘ens’. 

The buccaneer finished lighting his 
cigar before replying. ‘‘ Belito’s the 
native for bunco,’’ he answered 
steadily. ‘‘ Just thinking where I met 
that Kanaka before. Must have been 
in the Kingsmill group. He’s been 
drinking whisky, I fancy.”’ 

It came to Hayes in the millionth 
fraction of time that the Kanaka’s 
name was Areta Hempa, and that he 
had once worked on one of his pearl- 
A little 


ing luggers in Terres Straits. 
later he remembered having helped 
Hempa out of a money difficulty which 
had threatened him with serious con- 


sequences. 

A few stars lit the far east, where 
the palm woods leaned seaward from 
many capes and island promontories. 
Colonel Seal talked volubly as though 
eager to fill in the tense minutes that 
must elapse before the tea-gong re- 
leased him from the  buccaneer’s 
society. 

In ordinary circumstances the busi- 
ness of dismissing a plucked pigeon 
Was a matter requiring tact and diplo- 
macy. Invariably the person fleeced 
Cismissed himself with apologies. In 
the present instance, Seal was dealing 
with a man whose temperament no one 
had ever rightly gauged. Instead of 
going in peace, Haves might be in- 
clined to sulk over his Icsses uniil his 
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Berserk rage set him roaring in the 
faces of his despoilers. 

Colonel Seal was too great an artist 
to allow his man a moment’s reflection. 
He conversed for several minutes with 
brilliancy and point until the buccaneer 
1ose hastily from his chair. 

‘*I’m going aboard the Aladdin,”’’ 
he said slowly. ‘* Maybe, you will 
come with me, Colonel, and see that 
everything is shipshape and square. 
She’s your property, and you’ll find her 
« pretty comfortable little craft.”’ 

Colonel Seal glanced furtively at the 
cannon-flanked ribs of the distant man- 
o’-war with a half-shaped thought in 
kis mind. 

‘“* Your daughters,’’ Hayes continued 
briskly, ‘‘ might like a peep at her 
fittings. It’s a clear night, and you'll 
hear the band on that old flagship quite 
plain.”’ 

Seal was troubled in mind, but with 
the man-o’-war and guard-boats lying 
so close to the town it appeared hardly 
possible that harm could befali him. A 
reassuring thrill passed over him as he 
glanced at the grinning barbettes and 
slim-throated weapons capable of blow- 
ing Hayes and his schooner to piece- 
meal if the occasion warranted. 

Endymion and her sister were de- 
lighted at the prospect. Colonel Seal 
evinced neither joy nor reluctance at 
accompanying them. He was like one 
treading between blazing coals, vet he 
could scarcely conceal his anxiety to 
,iew his newly-acquired possession, 
which had yet to be formally handed 
over to him. 

The Aladdin’s whaleboat took 
them from the pier to the schooner’s 
gangway. Here Captain Hayes es- 
corted the little party below to the 
spacious stateroom, furnished and up- 
holstered after the manner of a private 
yacht. 

The unexpected clanking of capsta7- 
bars overhead startled Seal, the sound 
of the deck-hands heaving the anchor 
aboard warned him that something was 
wrong. 

Hayes with a laugh turned towards 
the stairhead. ‘‘ We’re bound for the 
j_ine isiands,’* he informed them cheer- 
fullv. ‘‘ Guess those clever fingers of 
yours need a resi. It will be a con- 
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siderable time before they trim the 
edge of an ace again.”’ 

Endymion screamed as she covered 
her face in the sofa cushions. Nancy 
sat white and frightened, staring at 
the bearded Colossus in the doorway. 

Colonel Seal laughed uneasily. 

**] defy vou to leave Sourabaya 
against my wishes,’’ he broke out. ‘‘ If 
I lift my finger that guard-boat 
will a 

**Pshaw! The blamed old gun- 
tank couldn’t hit us at fifty yards. And 
she mightn’t fire on me even if I al- 
lowed a bald-headed gentleman to wave 
his sun-umbrella from my _ bridge. 
Savvy? ”’ 

Seal sat down limply, and the edge 
of his pouched cheek showed livid in 
the half-light. The clatter of the yards 
overhead warned him that everv effort 
was being made to get the Aladdin 
out to sea. The spirit of the gambler 
deserted him, leaving a swarm of 
fears in his highly-excited brain. 

‘*What is it you want?’’ he de- 
manded. 

‘* My cheque for 5,000 doilars, sir. 
Nothing else matters.”’ 

‘** The cheque 's at the hotel. Endy- 
mion has it in her box, | assure you, 
Captain Hayes.’’ 

The buccaneer took a turn about the 
stateroom, pausing to stare a little 
bleakly at the two fear-stricken girls 
The wash of the seas told him that the 
schooner was beating her way past the 
lightship. He faced the desperate 
little man in the chair grimly. 

“Til put you down at Kessel’s if 
you'll hand me back my cheque. The 
young ladies stay aboard until we re- 
turn. Are you listening? ”’ 

Colonel Seal muttered something 
about gamblers who balked at debts 
of honour as he accompanied Hayes on 
deck. A sharp order to the mate in 
charge of the schooner had the effect 
of bringing them round on the port 
tack. Half an hour later they were 
back at the old moorings, where Seal 
clambered into the whaleboat, followed 
by the buccaneer. At the pier steps 
Hayes pinched his arm half playfully. 

‘Lift a finger or make a signal to 
the guard-boat, out there, and I'll 
bullet you in three places.”’ 

Seal shrugged, but made no reply as 
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they hurried up the path to the hotel. 
It was dark now. The verandah lights 
burned clearly through the pandanus 
palms and wind-shaken foliage. Kes- 
sel’s fat shadow heaved across the hotel 
front warily as they approached. At 
the door Hayes released the gambler’s 
arm. 

‘*T’ll allow you seven minutes to 
get my cheque. After that my gun will 
get you where your food goes down.”’ 

Colonel Seal hurried indoors, and, 
without exchanging Kessel’s nervous 
glance, went straight to his apart- 
ments. He returned a minute before 
the time-limit holding the cheque in his 
hand. 

Scanning it by the verandah light, 
the buccaneer placed it in his pocket 
quickly, and grunted a word to the pal- 
pitating card swindler. 

‘“*Your daughters will come ashore 
e whale-boat. A steamer leaves 

‘re to-morrow early. Get aboard, 
and swear off the card business ; it will 
lead to a hole in your forehead one of 
these days.”’ 

Seal, accompanied by his daughters, 
left for Sydney the following morning. 
The steamer passed close to the 
schooner Aladdin, and as the big 
vessel vanished from the horizon Hayes 
pulled ashore leisurely in a dinghy and 
made his way in the direction of the 
bank. 

The Chinese teller greeted his entry 
with an affable mornin’.”’ A 
couple of ancient Celestials seated be- 
hind the high-railed counter eyed him 
Hayes, accustomed to cer- 
homage in business 
frowned as he placed a 
*heque in the teller’s 


** Good 


curiously. 
tain forms of 
transacticns, 
newly-drawn-up « 
hand. 

‘This withdrawal closes my account 
Mr. Ling. I’m leaving these 
parts to-day for the 
You’ll oblige me with the 
American dollars, and your messenger 
will give me a hand with it to the 
boat.”’ 

The teller returned the 
shrug. ‘Colonel Seal come heah 
early and drew 5,000 dollars. We 
paid. No moah funds now,’’ he 
added, moving towards his seat. 

The him frostilv. 
‘* He didn't draw with my cheque, Mre 


here, 


Marquesas. 


money 1n 


theque witha 


buccaneer ever 
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Ling. I got it back at the point of a 
gun last night. Here it is. Noy,” 
he slammed the paper on the counter, 
‘*‘ who authorised you to pay my funds 
to that bleating impostor? Where’s 
my money ?’’ 

A wan, lifeless smile crossed the 
Celestial’s face as he scrutinised the 
second cheque. ‘‘ One welly bad for- 
gery,’’ he declared in mellifluous pid- 
gin. There was a hurt look in his 
almond eyes as he drew another strip 
of bank paper from a pile at his elbow. 

** This is your cheque,’’ he said, pass- 
ing it to the scowling white man. ‘* It 
has your signature. The other,’’ he 
indicated the one which Hayes had 
taken back from Colonel Seal, ‘‘is a 
forgery. Seal him welly ni penman 
allee same.”’ 

By degrees the buccaneer divined 
the nature of the swindle. Seal had 
drawn up another cheque the moment 
he went to his room, forging Hayes’ 
name and handing him tke forgery 
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with the ink scarcely dry. With the 
original cheque in his possession, Seal 
had cashed it as soon as the bank ined 
opened its doors. 

Hayes emerged from the bank like 
a baulked tiger seeking a place of 
refuge. 

‘I’ve been guilty of things in my 
day,’’ he confessed to a crowd of sym- 
pathising pearl-shellers oa the pie-. 
‘*T burgled seven tons of ammunition 
from a German trade depot in the Navi- 
gators last year, and the game was 
easier than stealing eggs. Yet I[ 
allowed a little man with pouches in 
his face to get me on a question of 
handwriting. Perhaps some gentle- 
man present,’’ he continued, ‘‘ can put 
his finger on the spot where the linch- 
pin fell out of my mental fly-wheel ?”’ 

There was no response. - Few people 
in Sourabaya cared to pass judgment 
ou the transparent omissions of Cap- 
tain Bully Hayes. 





Choosing a Holiday. 
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By G. Clarke Nuttall and Etta Courtney. 


Cooxk’s Tourist OFFICE. 
Clerk and a young married couple. 


Bon. together to Clerk: Just 
somewhere, you know, for the 
summer holiday. 

SHE (sentimentally) : Just somewhere 
together ! 

He (hastily): But with something to 
do. It’s no holiday to kick your heels 
all day. 

Sue (to Clerk): My husband is 
rather energetic. Could you not sug- 
gest a place that would suit an ener- 
getic person? It doesn’t in the least 
signify where, so long as it’s abroad. 

He (satirically): Or the nature of 
the occupation ! 

CrerkK: What about Norway ? 

HE (with interest): Norway! Not 
half a bad idea that. Of course, theve’s 


plenty of fishing there. I suppose one 
could rent a bit of river for a week or 
two? 

SHE (hastily): Fishing! Oh, John! 
Are you going to fish all day? How 
horribly, how inexpressibly, dull! Pray 
what 7m I to do while you're fishing ? 

He: Ruminate, my dear, or do em- 
broiderv; it would be a golden oppors 
tunity for embroidery ! 

SHE (almost tearfully) : Embroidery ! 
Jehn! / 

He: Well, we did very well with 
fishing down at Rochford last year, 
didn’t we? 

Sue farchly): But that was last 
year, and last year was very different ! 
Besides, you weren't fishing all the 
time—then! 

Hr: Well, of course, one doesn’t 
take a honeymoon every year. 
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Sue (ecstatically): Oh! He is sug- 
gesting Paris, John! Oh, what a 
perfectly lovely idea! Why ever 
didn’t we think of it before? Yes; 
of course we’ll go to Paris. 

HE: Stop a bit; don’t go too fast. 
What on earth should we do in Paris? 

SHE : Oh, heaps and heaps of things. 
There’s the Champs Elysées and the 
Arc de Triomphe, and—and—the 
Bastille. I’ve never seen the Bastille. 

CierK (senientiously): Was de- 
stroyed in 1790, madam; a stone marks 
the spot. 

He: And the other things you could 
easily see in a morning. 

SHE: Very likely, John, but think 
of the churches—and the museums. 
Oh, Paris! Of all places, Paris! 

He: My dear Madeleine, you always 
say galleries make your head ache. 

SHE: Oh, well! The Academy! 
John, do let us 


But Paris is different. 
decide on Paris. 

HE: Galleries, museums; museums, 
galleries—from morning till night. 

SHE: Well, there are the shops. 

HE (meaningly): Oh, yes; the shops. 
(Pause; 


then concedingly) Now, if 
we stopped a night in Paris on our 
way somewhere, wouldn’t that do? 

SHE: Just a night! Why, I shouldn’t 
be able to see — the Louvre! 
Oh, it would be a perfectly wasted op- 
portunity. Oh, no; let’s make it Paris 
for the entire holiday ! 

He fsparringly): It’s a new phase 
for you to take an interest’ in 
museums. 

SHE: But it’s no reason 
never did—— 

He (gibingly): That you do now? 

SuE (tearfully): 1 think you’re per- 
fectly horrid, John. But if you must 
know—well, I do want a new hat! 

HE (hotly): And you’d stew me all 
my precious month in Paris, without 
remorse, because you want a miserable 
hat! 

CLERK (pouring oil on the waters): 
What do you say to a Swiss tour, 
sir? 

HE (with alacrity): Well, why not? 

Sue (crossly): If you think I’m 
going to tramp up and down snow 
mountains all day you’re very much 
mistaken. 

He: My dear, there’s always 
funicular. 


because I 


the 
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SHE: You know I never dare go up 
one of those things. I should die ; 
it’s simply tempting Providence. 

He (laughing): Nicest and most 
convenient things in the world. 

SuHE (shuddering): It won’t be much 
of a holiday if you are going to take 
me where my nerves will be com- 
pletely upset by precipices! Now, 
Paris! 

HE: 
street. 

SHE: But the difference in style! 

He (with decision): But I’m not 
going to sacrifice a precious month to 
a difference in style for one hat! 

SHE: Well, I might buy two. And 
Switzerland’s so horribly, horribly 
quiet; we should both be dead of bore- 
dom in a week. 

CLERK (intervening): Well, madam, 
if you care for life, do you know 
Ostend? I have recommended Ostend 
with distinct success often. 

SHE (attentively) : Ostend? 

He : What’s Ostend ?—Kursaals and 
things? You’d see plenty of hats 
there, Madeleine. 

SHE (rather sourly): On _ other 
people! I should be ashamed to be 
seen myself; I’m so dowdy. 

Hr: Nonsense. You’re all right. 
And you said you wanted life. I ex- 
pect we should look in at the Kursaal 
most nights for an hour. And _ then 
there's the beach all day. I’ve always 
heard that the beach at Ostend was al- 
most as good as Margate; and all 
the jolly little kids of French children 
kicking and prancing about. 

Sue: Margate? Ugh! If it’s any- 
thing like Margate, that’s enough for 
me! 

He: Well, after all, for a holiday 
what could be better than Margate? 
Ripning! Lie on your back on the 
sands all day, listen to the niggers. 
Why, they’re jolly good sport, are 
niggers; they take a rare lot of beat- 
ing if they’re good. (With enthu- 
siasm): Why shouldn’t we make it 
Margate? Why should we have the 
beastly crossing at all? 

Sue (in low voice): I think you're 
horrible! Margate! It’s low of you, 
absolutely low (quite sotto voce). And 
before this man, too. What will he 
think of you? 

He (with increasing fervour): My 


My dear! There’s Bond- 
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dear, the more I think.of it the more 
the idea gets hold of me. I can’t for 
the life of me imagine why we never 
thought of the best air in Europe 
before. 

CLERK: Before you quite decide, sir, 
have you thought of the Black Forest? 
Our tours are very much appreciated. 

SHe ‘(vehemently) : Anything’s 
better than Margate! 

He: Why, that’s where they’ve 
offal and black bread! Heaven defend 
us! No. Give me Margate! 

SHE : John, you’re a brute! (In tears, 
turns to her bag for her handkerchief; 
gives a shriek.) Why! Good gra- 
cious! My bag’s open. John! Oh, 
John! How fearful; the—money’s— 
gone! Our holiday money’s gone! 

He: Gone? Nonsense. Let me 
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look. By Jove! Stolen! You've 
been robbed, Madeleine. 

Sue (quite collapsed): What shall 
we do? 

He (still searching round): You 
won’t spend any of your substance in 
the Louvre this vear. 

SHE (indignantly through 
I meant the other Louvre! 

He: Well, neither of the Louvres 
will see us; we're stony-broke now, 
for a holiday. Anyway, this means 
your mother’s for a month. 

SHE: Dummy whist every night! 

HE (kindly): Well, cheer up, Made- 
leine. Don’t cry. At least, we shall 
be together—like last year. (To Clerk): 
Sorry to have troubled you. Good 
morning ! 

(Exeunt for police station.) 


tears): 





One Hundred Thousand Pounds. 


By Frederic Martyn. 


S a gen’ral thing I don’t take 
much stock o’ wot the chaplin 
Number 


sez,”’ remarked 
Seventy-n'ne, dreamily. 

The dreamy tone gave place to sharp 
sarcasm when Number Seventy-eight 
said, drily, that he was aware of the 
fact. 

‘* You! know as I don’t? Bless my 
’art, you don’t say so! Wot a lot o’ 
things you do know, ter be sure! Vil 
bet you ain’t aware, though, ‘ow it 
strikes me when I sees you a-takin’ 
notice of the chaplin, an’ goin’ ter com- 
munion without yer breakfast, an’ 
gr-anin’ out ‘Lord ’a’ mercy on us 
mis’rable sinners’ from tier bottom 
of yer b 2ts. 

‘* How does it strike me? Are you 
quite sure as ‘vou’d like ter ‘now? 
Well, it strikes me as you must ’a’ 
know’d as you wuz a mis’rable . ‘nner 
fer quite a long time afore you wuz 
found out an’ sent ere; but yo. don't 
appear t’ave ’ad any use fer cht -hes 


or parsons till this ere chaplin come 
acrost ye in the course of ’is bis’ness, 

** Wot about it? Nothin’, oney that 
a feller as oney starts prayin’ fer mercy 
fer bein’ a mis’rable sinner waen ’e 
gits in ’ere, an’ leaves orf prayin’ as 
soon as he gits out, ain’t much more 
likely ter git mercy than the feller as 
don’t pray fer it at all. 

‘** Don’t want ter argue with me? I 
didn’t expect as you did, an’ = uon’t 
want to, neither. Ef you ’adn’t 
int’rupted me I wuz goin’ ter say as the 
chaplin said somethin’ this mornin’ ‘as 
! know from my own experience ter be 
true. ’E said as the path of the 
wrongdoer is strewed with thorns; an’ 
’e’s quite right, too, though 'e did tere 
git ter mention as there’s thunderin’ 
big roses ter be found among ‘hem 
thorns at times. 

‘The ~ost thorny patch I ever 
struck? It’s a bit ’ard ter say? ’cause 
I’ve struck so many; but there’s one ex. 
perience o’ mine in particulzr which 
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come. inter my mind as soon as the 
chaplin said the words. Wot would 
you say ter makin’ a haul of a ’undred 
thousand pounds wuth o’ stuff an’ 
losin’ it agin through a bit of genuine 
bad luck ? 

““Very thorny? You've ’it it in 
once. The screw seems ter be settled 
down at the other end fer the after- 
noon, so I'll tell you ’ow it ’appened, 
an’ if you don’t say when I’ve finished 
as it wuz the most perishin’ piece of 
’ard luck as ever ’appened on_ this 
earth you ain’t the man I take you fer. 

** You'll remember, as I told you 


once, ’ow a scut of a Yankee skipper 
kidnapped me an’ took me ter San 
Well, it wuz while I wuz 
thing 


Francisco ? 
at ’Frisco that time that 
’appened. 

‘* Bein’ more than a bit ’andv with 
tools, I ’ad no trouble in gettin’ work 
ter keep me goin’ while I wuz lookin’ 
round, an’ it wuz the talk of my mates 
as I worked with that put me cn the 
track of the biggest thing I ever done 
or am ever likely ter do. 

**It wuz at the time when the rush 
ter Klondike wuz in full swing, an’ it 
wuz a matter of gen’ral talk that most 
of the gold as wuz got there was con- 
signed to a firm in ’Frisco called 
Selby’s. I come ter the conclusion 
that it might be worth my while ter 
look inter the matter, so I kft the 
boardin’-’ouse where I wuz stayin’ an’ 
went to another one, where some chaps 
as worked for Selby’s lived. I got 
the information I wanted this way, but 
it wasn’t very encouragin’ when I'd 
get it. It come out that the strong- 
room, where the gold was kep’, was in 
the middle of a yard that ’ad a ‘igh 
wall all round it, and that there was 
always a couvle of watchmen prowlin’ 
round this yard an’ keepin’ their eves 
on the strong-room in perticler. It 
wasn’t the watchmen altogether as 
made me think it was no use wastin’ 
time over it, because watchmen don’t 
hurt theirselves at watchin’ as a rule; 
but I found ont that the strong-rocm 
’ad double walls an’ a double roof, and 
that each wall and roof was supposed 
ter be burglar-proof. I may’s - ell tell 
you, just ’ere, that there ain't svch a 
thing in the world as a burglar-proof 
safe or a burglar-proof strong-room, 
but it takes time ter open such safes 


this 
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an’ rooms as are said ter be burglar. 
proof, an’ there wuz no charncé 0’ 
them watchmen leavin’ me alone fer 
as long as I’d want ter do the job. So 
I tried not ter think any more about it, 
but it wouldn’t let me alone. I couldn’t 
sleep o’ nights fer thinkin’ ’ow nice it 
‘ud be ter get enough outer one job ter 
retire an’ turn’ honest on, an’ at iarst 
I decided as I must find some way of 
’avin’ a shot at it or else go clean orf 
me chump. 

‘‘The buildin’s belongin’ ter the 
Selby Comp’ny was in a lonely place 
down by the seashore, an’ fer some 
time I spent most o’ my _ evenin’s 
prowlin’ round an’ round ’em lookin’ 
fer some way outer my difficulties an’ 
inter that strong-room, the roof 0’ 
which I could see over the wall. It 
was pretty clear ter me that I would 
"ave no charnce at all with the walls 
or the rcof, and that if I was ter get in 
at all it ’ud ’ave ter be through the 
floor. There was just a charnce that 
the floor was armoured, too, in which 
case I should ’a’ bin beat, but I thought 
as it wuz worth tryin’ if I could see my 
way ter gettin’ underneath the 
buildin’. After thinkin’ ’ard and 
findin’ out as the ground the buildin’s 
stood on wuz very soft, an’ that there 
wuz a big ’ear of rubbish at the side 
of one of the outside walls as would 
cover me while I wuz at work, I made 
up mv mind ter try ter make a tunnel 
under the yard. 

:: Don’t larf; it wasn’t such a mad 
idea as you seem ter think. If I was 
occupyin’ the station in life as nature 
intended me fer I’d be-a distinguished 
civil ingineer ’stead of a bvrzlar, an’ 
I’d got all the difficulties of my plan 
taped an’ pervided fer. 

‘*’Ow was I goin’ ter tell when I 
wuz under the floor of the strong- 
room? Well, part of the useful know- 
ledge as I’ve picked up in my time is 
"ow ter use a prismatic compass, an’ 
I ’ad no difficulty in findin’ ’ow far, to 
a foot or two, the centre of that strong- 
room floor was from the outer ‘wall. 
It was easy enough, of cou: e, by 
tukin’ a bearin’, ter drive the tunnel 
pretty straight, so that the only teal 
difficulty in my path was the actual 
makin’ of the tunnel, without hein’ 
dropred on. That wuz ticklish work, 
if you like, an’ 1 gev it up in despaiz 
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more’n twenty times, but there wuz 
somethin’ inside me as kep’ on urgin’ 
me ter take it up agin, an’ at larst, 
when me ’art wuz nearly broke over it, 
I found as I ’ad ter dig lower ter git 
under the foundations of the strong- 
room, an’ I knew as the tough job was 
about finished. 

‘*]. didn’t make any attempt ter 
break through the floor until I was 
certain that there was enough stuff in 
the strong-room ter make it worth my 
while; but I could afford .ter wait, as 
I’d shored the tunnel up well with Lar- 
rel staves an’ covered the opening up 
so’s nobody ’ud be likely ter. come 
acrost it. 

‘* At larst my opportunity come. I 
’eard from one of the chaps as lived 
in the boardin’-’ouse with me that a 
big lot of gold was expected, and f1om 
then on I was particularly on the 
watch, so that when it did arrive I was 
one of the first ter know of it. 

** About twelve, or a little before, 
on the night of the arrival of the gold 
I shifted the rubbish, sacks, and 
planks that I ’ad put over the mouth 


of my tunnel an’ went in ter try my 
luck, with my ’art beating a good bit 


quicker than usual. When I got ter 
the end of the tunnel an’ cut upwards I 
found out wot I orter found out before, 
an’ .that. wuz that the floor of the 
strong-room was sheet-iron. This 
was, of course, much easier ter get 
through than chilled steel, but I ’ad 
somehow or other got it inter my ‘ead 
that there wouldn’t be any metal at 
all, an’, like a blessed Juggins on ’is 
first job, I ’adn’t brought my centre- 
bit with me. It would ’a’ shocked the 
chaplin very considerable if ’e’d ’a’ 
’appened ter ’ear the names I called 
meself as I crawled outer that ole an’ 
covered it up agin; but, though kad 
langwidge is very soothin’ ter the 
mind, it don’t ’elp in any practical way, 
an’ I ’ad ter foot it back ter my lodgin's 
with the idea in my ’ead that fer ihat 
night at any rate the game was up. 
‘*When I got ter my _ boardin’- 
?ouse I found as some of the chaps as 
worked at Selby’s was sittin’ up 
playin’ poker, and, as luck would ‘ave 
it, they was talkin’ about the gold just 
as I looked in on them. _I learned then, 
for the first time. that the value of the 
stuff in the strong-room was some- 
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wheres about a ’undred thousand 
pounds, an’ I also found out some- 
thin’ that interested me more than that 
even; an’ that was that the gold would, 
likely enough, be shipped orf agin next 
day. It seemed ter be a bit of a for- 
lorn ’ope ter try fer it at all as things 
was, fer it oney wanted four or five 
ours ter daylight, and there wuz not 
only the iron floor ter cut through, 
but the stuff would ’ave ter be carried 
through the tunnel in small lots, which 
was a big job in itself, as the weight 
of the gold was nigh on to a ton. I 
thought 1t wuz so ’opeless that I went 
ter bed, but I couldn’t rest, an’ a quar- 
ter of an ’our afterwards I wuz out of 
the ’ouse, with my tools under my 
arm, goin’ full pelt fer the scene of 
operations. 

‘* The iron flooring was very soft, an’ 
it didn’t take me long ter drill a ring 
of ’oles and then cut them inter one 
another and get the piece out; but, my 
word ! it was a job ter get them ingots 
of gold out. I ’ad ter work in the dark, 
of course, an’ I ’ad ter be very careful 
ter make no noise, so the job went on 
slower than I liked, an’ I wuz nore 
than afraid that I should have ter.'vave 
a big lump of the plunder be’ind. In 
fact, I thought once or twice as I 
should ’ave ter drop the lot, fer I fell 
right over with my arms full of ingots 
and made such a devil of a clatter that 
I ’ad no ’opes of not being ’eard by 
the watchmen. 

‘* When I’d got all the stuff out and 
piled up against the outside wall -I 
didn’t know what ter do with it. It 
was quite impossible to carry it away, 
and it would never do to bury it, be- 
cause the freshly-disturbed earth would 
give me away in once. I wuz ‘n a 
fair fix, and didn’t know what ter do, 
when my eye caught a little pier or 
landing-stage that went out inter the 
water a considerable way, so that boats 
could come alongside it at all states of 
the tide. It come on me like a ‘lash 
that there was the very place I was 
lookin’ fer ter ’ide the stuff, an’ 1 at 
once grabbed a armful of the ingots, 
and, rushin’ ter the end of the pier as 
fast as I could go, dumped them any- 
how inter the water. 

‘‘ I worked like a steam-engine, but 
I couldn’t nohow get through until day 
was breaking, an’ when I ’ad dumped 
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the last ingot in I felt so done up that 
if there ’ad bin any more I believe that 
I’d ’a’ left them where they was. 

‘* Then I went back to the town, but 
T carn’t say as I wuz altogether satis- 
fied with my night’s work, as I ’ad 
that unpleasant feelin’ that a chap allus 
’as after scampin’ work that needs ter 
be done careful, that ’e’s done some- 
thin’ or ’asn’t done somethin’ as’!l put 
the splits on ’is track. 

‘* As tired as a dog an’ droppin’ fer 
somethin’ ter eat an’ drink, I went inter 
a early saloon on the waterside. A 
feller that was in there asked me ter 
drink with ’im, an’ I don’t remember 
any more till I found meself on a four- 
master with the Golden Gate fadin’ 
from view. I’d bin Shanghaied at the 








most inconvenient moment that such a 
thing could ’appen ter a mortal man. 

‘* When I got ter England I went ter 
an American news agency an’ looked 
up the files of the ’Frisco papers, an’ I 
found that my cache ’ad bin accident- 
ally discovered some three months 
after the job by a feller as was fishin’. 
There ain’t the slightest doubt in this 
world that if it ’adn’t ’a’ bin fer me 
bein’ Shanghaied as I wuz I could a’ 
got clean away with the stuff, an’ 
there would ’a’ bin one more ’onest 
man in the world ter-day than there is. 

‘** A tall story, is it? That comes o’ 
tellin’ the truth. If you don’t believe 
me, look up the ’Frisco papers fer the 
6th June, 1901, an’ you’ll find as you 
owe me an apology.” 











By John 


I. 


R. JAMES TUDOR stood with 
his back to the resplendent 
window of a fashionable jewel- 

ler’s. He was waiting for his wife, 
whom he had arranged to meet at this 
particular spot. First he looked up 
the street, then down ; then he turned, 
to gaze into the window at the central 
attraction, a small but exquisitely-de- 
signed tiara, set with sparkling bril- 
liants. The price, legibly marked upon 
a card, in tiny letters, as if to draw at- 
tention to the modesty of the demand, 
was £300. 


It may be remarked that Mr. Tudor 
was an outside broker, with a business 
which brought him a moderate income. 
His wife had extravagant tastes, and 
ilogicallv desired to emulate her neigh- 
bour who enjoyed double the Tudor 
income. Mr. Tudor sighed over this 
failing, but in the course of time gave 
up attempting to explain that a pound 
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Haslette. 


in gold is nowhere accepted as the 
equivalent of thirty shillings. Just a 
week previous to the present date he 
had indulged himself with a little flut- 
ter in Amaganta Copper shares, and 
netted a profit of some three hundred 
pounds. This was the fact which had 
indirectly led him to the fashionable 
jeweller’s shop, ani incidentally to the 
contemplation of the aforementioned 
tiara. 

It happened that Mrs. Doublebee de 
Welsh, who lived at No. 4, Walsing- 
ham Gardens, next door to the Tudors, 
had been presen:cd by her loving 
spouse with a deiectable diamond neck- 
let. She had, so to speak, flaunted it 
in Mrs. Tudor’s face, at a dance given 
by the Delauncey Etceteras in honour 
of the coming out of their daughter 
Amabel. No one quite knew where 


she was coming out, or in what rdle, 
but the term gave an excuse for a func- 
tion at which all the Walsingham Gar- 
dens élite met, to enioy themselves in 
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the dignified and aristocratic way be- 
loved of the district. 

The result was obvious and inevit- 
able. Mrs. Tudor must outshine her 
wealthier rival; and Mr. Tudor had 
lately secured a profit sufficient to en- 
compass this end. So here was Mr. 
Tudor, waiting for the arrival of his 
spouse, preparatory to the acquisition 
of the jewel winking bright eyes at 
him from the window. He enjoyed 
the friendship of the shop’s proprietor, 
as it happened, and had explained to 
his wife that friendship and discount 
are not incompatible terms. 

Presently the lady got out of a cab, 
and turned a beaming face upon her 
generous husband. 

‘** Doesn’t it look lovely ! ’’ she said, 
staring hard. ‘‘ How good you are, 
darling, to think of buying me such a 
beautiful thing.’’ 

Mr. Tudor had not thought of buy- 
ing it for her, but had surrendered at 
discretion to a moral force majeure. 
Still, he was not above taking the 
credit for a generous impulse. 

‘* Sweets to the sweet, and jewels to 
the—er Come along, my dear. 
I must be back at the office in half an 
hour.”’ 

Mrs. Tudor’s chin went up at least 
three inches, as she followed him into 
the shop. and to the counter, where a 
smooth-voiced and_ delicate-looking 
young man presided over the wealth 
of a small nabob with an air of indif- 
ferent sang froid. 

The proprietor of the place was ab- 
sent, and his deputy only knew Mr. 
Tudor by ‘sight. 

‘* What can I have the pleasure of 
doing for you, sir?’’ he asked, shift- 
ing a tray of rings into full view and 
smiling amiably. 

** You have a tiara in the window.” 

The attendant controlled a rising 
eyebrow, and Mrs. Tudor gasped ex- 
pectantly. But the tiara was brought 
from the window, and sent its prospec- 
tive recipient into ecstasies of admira- 
tion. The audacity of her adjectives 
astonished even the delicate young 
man. However, the tiara was _ he- 
stowed in a sumptuous case, neatly 
packed, and delivered into the hands 
of its new owner. Mr. Tudor gave his 
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address, asking that the bill should be 
sent to him at once, and piloted his 
wife again to her waiting cab. 

‘* Be careful of it, my dear,’’ he 
said, helping her in, and shutting the 
door. ‘‘ There are so many rogues 
about nowadays, and the tiara would 
be quite a fortune to some of them.” 
He leaned forward to permit of a grate- 
ful kiss being imprinted on his cheek. 
“Well, good-bye, dear, I shall be home 
to dinner.”’ 

‘““ Good-bye, darling. 
you! Good-bye.”’ 

After the cab had whirled away, Mr. 
Tudor stood thoughtfully on the pave- 
ment for a few moments. Then he 
strode away Citywards, and was lost 
in the crowds thronging the streets. 

When he came home there was still 
half an hour before dinner, and he went 
up to his wife’s room before beginning 
those sartorial preparations which are 
as indispensable to dinner in Walsing- 
ham Gardens as is the doffing of a coat 
in humbler circles before sitting down 
to meat. Mrs. Tudor stood before the 
glass, viewing her own opulent person 
from every angle, and more particu- 
larly the diamond tiara which sparkled 
on her black hair. She ran playfully 
to meet her husband, and overwhelmed 
him with caresses. 

‘“Isn’t it a duck? Too sweet! Like 
a lot of big what-d’ye-call-its being: lit 
up. What will Mrs. Doublebee de 
Welsh say? I am sure her necklet is 
paste! I said so at the time, don’t 
you remember? ”’ 

** Quite well, my dear,’’ said Mr. 
Tudor good-humouredly. .‘‘ Now I 
must dress. Put it away carefully in 
its case before you go down. We can 
trust Mary and Eliza, but one never 
feels safe. nowadays.”’ 

Mrs. Tudor agreed. 
rather a responsibility,’’ she said. ‘‘ It 
might attract burglars. I never 
thought of that—and I hate burglars.”’ 

‘* We must hope for the best,’’ he 
said, wisely. 


, 


So sweet of 


“It really is 


, 


II. 


‘* Just one little look—a peep before 
I go to bed.”’ 
Mrs. Tudor had a last long look at 
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the tiara. Then the lights were put 
out, and sleep was about to descend on 
the household when Mr. Tudor sat up 
and spoke ; 

** My dear, I’m not sure about the 
back-dcor being locked. I had better 
go down and sce to it now.”’ 

He got out of bed, and left the room. 
His wife, meanwhile, was beset with 
nervous fears. There were so many 
burglaries in London, and the tiara was 
worth three hundred pounds. The bill, 
which had come by the post that even- 
ing, and which she intended to show 
Mrs. de Welsh, said three hundred. 
“he calmed herself at length by the 
thought of her rival’s furious envy 
when the tiara should make its first 
appearance. Then her husband reap- 
peared and again silence fell. 

About an hour later a slight man, 
his features hidden under a_ black 
crépe mask, stole into the dining-room 
of No. 2, Walsingham Gardens. He 
went delicately, a feloniously inclined 
Agag, his bull’s-eye lantern throwing a 
gleaming circle of light upon the silver 
arranged upon the oak sideboard. In 
the other hand he carried a small sack. 

Like a gamekeeper at a noted shoot, 
he was evidently above taking silver. 
Leaving the room again, he tip-toed 
out into the hall and began to ascend 
the softly-carpeted stairs. On _ the 
landing he halted for a moment to get 
his bearings. The two servants slept 
on the floor above, so nothing was to 
be apprehended from them. Hesitat- 
ing again, he entered the guest-room, 
then the dressing-room, but finally 
paused outside the door of the room in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Tudor slumbered 
deeply. Here he shut the slide of his 
lantern, took a revolver from his side- 
pocket, and gently turned the door- 
handle. At his entrance Mr. Tudor 
stirred uneasily, but his wife slept on, 
dreaming of Mrs. de Welsh, who stood 
before her, holding her hands before 
her eyes to shield them from the blaz- 
ing light emanating from a colossal 
tiara surmounting her own (Mrs. 
Tudor’s) brow. 

The intruder passed by the bed, and 
went to the dressing-table, on which the 
jewel-case reposed. Opening the slide 
of his lantern a fraction, he permitted 
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a little shaft of light to wander along 
the silkwood top of that massive article 
of furniture. It came to a stop at the 
leather-covered box, and was focussed 
there steadily. Then a hand stole out 
into the beam, was placed upon the 
case, and withdrawn. And where the 
case had rested nothing could be seen, 
save the yellow sheen of the hyper- 
polished wood. 

Mr. Tudor again moved, and this 
time his stirring awakened his wife. 
Reft from the splendour of her dreams, 
she was inclined to be irritable. At the 
moment of awakening she had been 
about to heap-coals of fire upon Mrs. 
de Welsh’s head by magnanimously 
handing her the tiara. But her ear 
caught the sound of a footstep, and 
irritation gave place to alarm. 

‘* Henry,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I believe 
there’s something—someone in the 
room! ”’ 

‘* Perhaps it’s the cat,’’ he suggested 
drowsily. 

‘* Listen ! 
am sure : 

The bedroom was lighted by two 
electric bulbs, a large one over the 
dressing-table and a smaller over the 
bed. This latter now sprang into in- 
candescence, and cut short the scream 
which trembled on Mrs. Tudor’s lips. 
In the new light they could see a 
masked man standing by their bed, and 
the revolver which he held was 
directed at her husband’s head in a 
way which was at once threatening and 
suggestive. 

‘* Not a word, or it’ll be the worse 
for you! ”’ said a gruff voice. ‘‘ I don’t 
mean to have the cops on me, if I have 
to finish the pair of you. I’m going 
now, but, mind, if either of you lets out 
a sound I'll come back and complete 
the job. I shall be downstairs for some 
time collecting little things, so be care- 
ful.”” 

‘* Let me get up! ’? Mr. Tudor whis- 
pered to his wife, who held to him 
tightly. ‘‘ Let me get the poker!” 

But she refused to let him go. 

“Tf you get up I’ll scream, and then 
he’ll shoot us both,’’ she whimpered. 
‘* Let him go, Henry.’’ 

Mr. Tudor lay back. with a sigh. 
The light went out, as suddenly as it 


Oh, get up, Henry! I 
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had flashed into being, and a quiet 
footstep passed through the doorway, 
and along the landing. Mrs. Tudor 
gave a great sigh of relief. 

‘* Better to lose anything than to be 
killed,’? she whispered. ‘‘ He must 
have’ watched me home after buying 
that tiara. I wish I had never asked 
for it. I’m glad it’s gone. I could 
never have felt safe after this with such 
a thing in the house.”’ 

‘* That’s all very well, but it was an 
expensive thing,’’ her husband urged. 

Mrs. Tudor turned upon him 
sharply. 

‘* Well, my dear, all I can say is that 
if you value a mere bauble more than 
your: wife’s safety you should never 
have been married at all.’’ 

** But if I have to buy you another ?”’ 
he grumbled. 

‘“Never! never! How 
think of such a thing? ”’ 

Mr. Tudor settled his head on the 


can you 


pillow. 
‘* As you please, my dear.’* 
III. 
On the following morning, Mr. 


Tudor paid a visit to the neighbouring 
police-station and gave a description 
of the missing tiara. He had few de- 
tails to relate, for the burglar had en- 
tered by the front door, and had left 
no finger-prints which might lead to 
his identification. He was promised 
that inquiries should be made, and, 
giving his name and address, betook 
himself to his office in the City. 

He was busy, working out back- 
wardations. when his clerk announced 
that his friend, Mr. Tenniel, had called 
to see him. 

‘* Show him in, Margett,’’ said Mr. 
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Tudor, drawing a cigar-box from a 
recess in his desk, and opening it com- 
placently. Then the door opened, and 
he got up to shake hands with his 
visitor. 

‘* Morning, Tenniel. How are you, 
old boy? Got home all right? ”’ 

‘* Thanks, yes,’’ the young man 
laughed. ‘‘ I’m all right. I'll smoke 
if you pass me the box.’’ 

Mr. Tudor looked at his visitor and 
his visitor looked at him. Then they 
laughed loud and long, and generally 
comported themselves as if some 
supremely good thing had happened. 

** Hear that your wife’s lost a tiara ?”’ 
said Mr. Tenniel, wiping mirthful tears 
from his eyes. 

Mr. Tudor shook with merriment. 

“Td hardly have known you,’’ he 
gasped. 

‘* T hardly recognised myself. Well, 
here’s your latch-key back, anyway. It 
was as easy as shelling peas.”’ 

**Do you know of any particular 
market tip?’’ asked Mr. Tudor, clos- 
ing one eye ina waggish manner. ‘‘ I 
want to invest some money I made the 
other day over Amaganta Coppers.”’ 

And the slight young man, who was 
named Tenniel, relapsed into a chair 
and a paroxysm of inextinguishable 
laughter. 

But, while the two friends were mak- 
ing merry over the success of their 
scheme Mrs. Tudor was pouring into 
Mrs. de Welsh’s astonished ears an 
account of the loss of her valuable 
tiara, and a delicate-looking young 
man stood inside the front window of a 
fashionable jeweller’s shop settling on 
the central. display shield a_finely- 
wrought jewel, which bore the legend 


£300 ! 











Post-Mortem. 


By Angus Lynne. 


CHAPTER I. 


HAD been in England almost a 

week on business not connected 

with the U.S. Secret Service, to 
which I belonged at that time, but for 
th.; First National Bank of New York, 
as I had been ‘‘ loaned ’’ temporarily 
to that concern. 

The weather was particularly fine, 
and I was enjoying myself quietly in 
the English capital, as I had satisfac- 
torily finished my business, and there 
was no particular hurry for me to re- 
turn to New York. 

As I was leaving for the theatre one 
evening, a cable message was handed 
to me. It was in private code, and 
from New York, so I slipped up to 
my room and ‘‘ decoded ’’ it at once. 
It read as follows :— 

‘* Constance — expected — leaving — 
Transylvania — Saturday — shadow— 
Helan.”’ 

I got it down in my mind, burned 
the translation, and went to the play, 
where, between the acts, I worked out 
the meaning of the wire. It was 
from ‘‘ Pat’’ Helan, the Chief of the 
New York Detective Department—so 
far it was easy, as ‘‘ Pat’’ and I were 
good friends. ‘‘ Constance’’ might 
hs some female relative of his, whom 
I was expected. to know; but why 
shadow ’’ her?: No, ‘‘ Constance ’”’ 
must ‘be some one ‘‘ wanted ’’ by the 
New York Police, and ‘‘ Pat ’’ wished 
me to watch her closely if she left on 
the Transylvania, the boat I had 
crossed on, and whose captain and 
purser I knew well. 

Next morning a kind official at 
Scotland Yard solved the mystery on 
the production of my credentials. 

‘©Constance’’ was a very expert 
maker of ‘‘ flimsies,’’ or counterfeit 
bank-notes. He, for his first name 
was William, was known to be in 
England, and he was finding the place 
rather too small and hot for him, so 


“ce 


el 


was supposed to be contemplating a 
*“break’’ back to the land of his 
birth, where his talents had brought 
him unwillingly under the notice of the 
police of various cities. 

His photographs all showed him to 
be a young, handsome man. He was 
fair, tall, and straight. His hair was 
short, yellow and curly, and he looked 
the picture of innocence. 

On Friday I went down to Liver- 
pool and booked my passage on the 
Transylvania. She was not full, and 
I had a fair choice of cabins. 

Saturday was wet, cold, and windy. 
The sailing hour was 6 p.m., and I 
was aboard at 4.30 watching the pas- 
sengers arrive and looking out for my 
man. 

I was standing by the purser’s office 
at 9.30, changing the last of my Eng- 
lish gold into dollars, when a disturb- 
ance at the entrance attracted my at- 
tention. The centre of it was an 
elderly man, clad in a long black tra- 
velling coat and cape. A _ black 
soft felt hat covered his head, 
dark blue glasses hid his eyes, 
and his ragged grev beard seemed 
to bristle with indignation. as 
he stormed hoarsely at the shore 
porters carrying his many packages. 

Something like order being re- 
stored, and the porters marshalled 
under the orders of .a steward, the 
elderly man approached the purser. 

‘* Well,’? he began, ‘‘ I’m begin- 
ning to. regret having come on this 
ship. The accommodation for getting 
on board is atrocious, archaic. After 
buying berths for six people, 1 am 
treated like a steerage emigrant. The 
ship is as draughty as a second-class 
hotel. I wish you to attend to me, 
sir, for a minute. Have my instruc- 
tions about the mat been carried out? 
And the meals and extras, have they 
been arranged for? ’’ 

He paused for want of breath, and 
the purser found a chance to speak. 
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“I received my instructions from 
the office to-day, Mr. Furness,’’ he got 
in. ‘‘ And everything you have or- 
dered shall be attended to in good time. 
We cannot place the mat outside your 
cabin until the ship is at sea. The 
chef has had orders about your special 
dishes and the chief steward has also 
been instructed, and I hope you will 
be comfortable.”’ 

**T don’t think I shall be, judging 
from the start,’’ was the ungracious 
response. ‘‘ But be sure and tell 
them not to disturb me on any ‘account 
again to-night and to-morrow morn- 
ing. I will ring when I want any- 
thing,’’ and the crusty old boor turned 
away, but we were not yet rid of him, 
for he turned at the companion-head. 

‘* Has my nephew asked for me?”’ 
he inquired, imperiously; ‘‘ I expect 
him to see me off.” 

** No one has asked for you, Mr. 
Furness,’’ replied the long-suffering 
purser; then, to me, as the old wretch 
moved away, ‘‘ Did you ever see the 
like, Brandt? He thinks because he 
has paid for two cabins and a beastly 
mat outside his room on the deck that 
he can speak as he likes, the old pig.’’ 

‘* Well, he does rile one a bit,’’ I 
answered. ‘‘ Has he been with you 
before? ”’ 

*“Yes, confound him,’’ said the 
purser; ‘‘ he crossed with us coming 
East last summer, and turned the ship 
upside down. American, I ‘think; 
hypochondriacal, I’m sure, nervous as 
a cat, irritable as a bear; thank heaven 
there aren’t many like him, Brandt.’’ 

‘“What_ state-rooms has he?” 
said I. 

** Nos. 31 and 32. Outside and in- 
side,’’ answered the purser. ‘‘ Why? 
Do you want to get next tohim? The 
Outside room opposite is booked.’’ 

‘* Gimme the other inside,’’ I said. 
**T like being quiet.” 


CHAPTER II. 

I was unpacking my handbag in 
Cabin No. 34, when the gong for call- 
ing those not passengers off the ship 
boomed through the corridors. My 
door was ajar, and I heard another 
door open down the short passage and 
the finish of a conversation. 

** Well, good-bye, and ‘ Bon voy- 
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age,’ uncle,” called out a young 
hearty voice. ‘‘ I won’t forget about 
the cable, and I'll tell George what 
you said. Get a good night’s rest, and 
you'll feel as fit as a fiddle to-morrow. 
Good-bye! Good-bye.”’ 

A door shut and a key was turned, 
then a smart young fellow in grey 
tweeds swung past my room, and, 
muttering ‘‘ Sulky old beast,’’ disap- 
peared up the corridor. 

We reached Queenstown early next 
morning, and after breakfast I went 
on deck to look at the lovely bay and 
watch the few extra passengers come 
aboard. 

The first tender brought a few 
tourists, evidently Americans, who 
had been seeing Ireland. I watched 
them closely as they came aboard. 

The mails came off at noon, and 
three passengers only stood among the 
bags. An elderly gentleman and lady, 


evidently man and wife, came up the 
gangway first, then followed a young, 
tall, fair man, with short, yellow curly 
hair showing under his travelling cap. 

I rubbed my eyes ; I looked again ; 


then I went along to the smoke-room 
and ordered a ‘* Scotch High-ball,’’ 
in the longest glass they had. I 
needed it, for Mr. William Constance 
had just walked on board. 

It was no surprise to me to hear 
that he was in cabin No. 33, across 
the way from the old boor, and only 
separated by a thin partition from 
myself ; indeed my capacity for being 
surprised seemed to have left me. 

I went to my room after lunch, in a 
dreamy state, hardly listening to my 
cabin steward’s story of the sick old 
gentleman who had been so fussy over 
his lunch which he (the steward) had 
just taken to him, but I did hear some- 
thing about ‘‘ First time I’ve been 
allowed in the room, sir,’’ and 
‘** Sleeps half the time, I think . . .”” 

Constance came on deck as I was 
watching Daunt’s Rock flying past, 
and I had a good chance of seeing him 
clearly. 

He looked worried, poor fellow, as 
he might well be, but smiled pleasantly 
as I asked him for a light. No, he 
didn’t smoke. 

We chatted for a while, then he left 
me to ‘* unpack.”’ 


Dinner-time found us _ together 
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again, and vis-A-vis ai the little table. 
His manners were easy and pleasant, 
but he was evidently depressed. 

After dinner the usual fuss heralded 
the.approach of ‘ir. Furness. Two 
stewards supported him—he evidently 
thought it was very rough—a third 
carried countless rugs and cushions, 
the deck steward, a walking chunk of 
servility and obsequiousness, pushed 
a large deck-chair into a quiet corner, 
draped it with rugs and cushions, and 
helped to deposit the ‘‘ invalid ’’ in it. 
All this to the accompaniment of 
hoarse, querulous commands and ob- 
jurgations. 

I may say here that this happened 
every time Mr. Furness appeared on 
deck, and he was very regular in his 
habits. He took the air every even- 
ing about the same time after dinner, 
and only appeared once in the after- 


nrcon. His meals were mostly left on 


a stool outside his locked door, and 
evidently caused poor Constance a 
good deal of annoyance, as I heard 
him frequently rattling the dishes as 
he passed the obstructing stool in the 


narrow passage. 

Constance appeated in the smoke- 
room about ten, and as it was rather 
close I suggested a walk on deck, to 
which he agreed. 

We were bothered by the mat outside 
old Furness’s room, which we kept 
stumbling over in the darkness, and 
both agreed that it was a nuisance. 

Monday and Tuesday went as all 
days do at sea. The usual walks, 
meals and games took place, the usual 
gambling, ship’s pool, and drinking 
went on in the smoke-room. I saw a 
good deal of Constance, and got to 
like him very much. 

His spirits were very low as we got 
nearer America, and it was with some- 
thing very like shame that I tried to 
cheer him up. 

We walked the deck together late 
on Wednesday, and I was agreeably 
surprised at his change of mood. He 
was gay and merry, and said he had 
found a solution to all his troubles. It 
was he who, as we fell over the old 
man’s mat for the fiftieth time, sug- 
gested that we should drop it over- 
board, ‘‘ just to hear the row the old 
fellaw would make.”” 
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I demurred at first, but fell in with 
his mad idea, and we rolled the heavy 
mat to the side and lifted it over the 
rail, then tip-toed to our rooms al- 
most bursting with suppressed laugh- 
ter at the thoughts of the “ row ™ 
there would be next day. 

The storm broke on Thursday after- 
noon, when Mr. Furness came on 
deck. As luck would have it, the deck 
steward placed his chair where he 
could see the vacant place, and on him 
(the deck steward) fell the first shock 
of the torrent. 

I.et me draw a veil over the next 
half-hour, and you must imagine the 
tongue-lashing the company, ship, offi- 
cers, crew, and passengers got from 
that angry, ‘‘ matless’’ old man. 

Thursday night was wet and cloudy. 
The usual ‘last night ’’ concert was 
put off, and the decks, but for the in- 
domitable old Furness, were deserted. 
At 9.30 the smoke-room was crowded, 
and I was looking about for Con- 
stance, when a hoarse cry from the 
deck brought me to the door, followed 
by a crowd of men. 

The night was dark, but I thought I 
saw two figures struggling near the 
rail, then one of them seemed to fall 
outside—a grey figure—and the other 
collapsed weakly. A second or two 
later we were raising Mr. Furness, 
who was gasping out, ‘‘ I tried to hold 
him; I tried to hold him.”’ 

““What is it?’’ I asked. Then, 
without waiting for the answer, I 
dashed along the deck towards the 
bridge, yelling ‘‘ Man overboard,’’ at 
the top of my voice. 

A figure moved quickly to the end of 
the upper bridge; something dropped. 
Then, from the dark waves alongside 
a bright flare shot up, and went bob- 
bing and spluttering astern. The 
engine-room bells were ringing as I 
ran back to the group near the smoke- 
room, and the deck canted sharply as 
the liner swerved and swung at right- 
angles to her course. But these facts 
only came to my memory later, for I 
had heard a hoarse voice call out, 
** It’s young Constance.”’ 

CHAPTER III. 

It was one o’clock on Friday morn- 

ing when I turned in, cold and sick at 














heart. For three hours I had stood 
watching the point of light which 
represented the boat looking for my 
poor Constance. Every blue light 
burned had evoked the cry ‘‘ They’ve 
got him’”’ from some hysterical pas- 
senger. But the boat had come back 
to the ship without the missing man. 
The cold, wet sailors had gone below, 
and the liner had swung back to her 
course. 

Mr. Furness had little to tall. He 
had been sitting, almost asleep, in the 
lee of the smoke-room. A figure had 
come hurriedly down the deck and 
started to climb the rail. He had called 
out, and, rushing to the side, had 
caught him by the arm. The man had 
twisted himself loose, and jumped out 
from the ship’s side. Then the people 
from the smoke-room had rushed to 
the spot. 

The purse~ had locked the poor 
boy’s cabin until the morning, and the 
ship was again quiet, but I could not 
sleep. I lay tossing and listening to 
the coughing of old Mr. Furness, who 
seemed also wakeful, until I heard the 
great engines slowing down, and I 
knew we were getting our pilot 
aboard. 

The next thing I remember was a 
knocking at my door, and Pat Helan’s 
jolly red face peered in at me. 

‘Well, Jerry,’’ he said, after the 
usual greetings, ‘‘I hear we've lost 
our man after all.’’ 


“Yes, Pat,’’ I answered. ‘‘ And 
don’t you ask me to do any more of 
% . . . as a - 
your shadowing jobs again. I’ve had 
erough,’’ and I meant it. 
The captain, Pat and I looked 


through cabin No. 33. Nothing was 
missing but the grey suit the poor boy 
usually wore. Pat had all the things 
packed and given over to a‘subordi- 
nate to look after and take. ashore ; 
then we adjourned to the captain’s 
cubin, and the proper papers were 
made out. 

A steward arrived while we were 
there with a note for the captain from 
Mr. Furness, enclosing $200 to be 
divided among the crew of the boat, 
$50 to go to the officer, and $25 to 
each of the men. 

We were soon alongside the pier, 
and I stood moodily watching the pas- 
sengers going ashore. Mr. Furness, 


with the usual disturbancé, was one 
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of the first to go. He looked 
hard at me through his blue glasses, 
and actually smiled as he said 
** Good-bye, sir,’’ then he departed. 


The letter “I have before me has 
never been published before. It 
arrived three days after I landed from 
the Transylvania, and has_ only 
been read by one other. 

It has no address at the top of the 
page, and reads :— 

*‘ Dear Mr. Brandt, 

‘I was more than sorry to leave 
you so unceremoniously on Friday. 
Believe me, I enjoyed our conversa- 
tions as we paced the deck of the 
Transylvania very much _ indeed. 
I had intended committing suicide 
earlier in the voyage, but could not 
forfeit your genial companionship so 
soon. It would have been stuffy 
bundled up in those rugs and great- 
coats too, and I do hate wigs and 
false beards. 

“You almost caught me once or 
twice as I emptied *‘ Mr. Furness’s’ 
plates and cups over the side, and the 
strain »-t very severe at times. How- 
ever, the fun more than made up for 
it, and I enjoyed the episode of the 
mat even more than you. 

** Tell Pat Helan that I enjoyed his 
expressions of sympathy as he over- 
hauled my wardrobe. His _ voice 
sounded almost human. 

** It was very trying watching those 
brave fellows looking for my body ; 
but I hope I made up to them for their 
efforts. 

‘By the way, I had a time with 
that dummy. You see I had to dress 
him and bring him up on deck under 
my big coat. Of course, he was flat 
then, and I blew him up on deck in 
that quiet corner. Then I undid the 
screw when I was trying to ‘save’ 
him, so he must have sunk very 
quickly, poor chap. 

** Don’t be stuffy about this, Brandt, 
for I know you really like me, and I 
you. Have your laugh now, and 
share it with Pat. 

** Your steamboat friend, 
** WILLIAM CONSTANCE. 

‘““P.S.—My make-up as ‘the 
nephew ’ was a work of art.—W. C,”8 


I thought “ rat”’ would die. 








In a Garden. 


By M. Forrest. 


OD put the first man and the first 
woman in a garden, and it was 
in a garden we met. Do you 

remember the smooth lawns and the 
band behind the camphor laurels, and 
t!> glimpse of the river—the wide 
blye. Brisbane river—between the 
weeping fig-trees, and the gay para- 
sols of the women that were like 
poppies, réd and yellow in the sun, 
and. the lacy frocks, and the laughter, 
and the ice clinking in the big glass 
jes of champagne-cup, and the smell 
of tea and cakes, the pretty pink ices, 
and the heaped strawberries on the 
ccul, white china bowls? 

I was just down from the West—no 
wonder ‘that I did not miss a detail! 
After the ranks of the grey, boled gum- 
trees, ‘the hot, wide plain, the straight 
lines of the wire fences, and the muddy, 
drying-up water-holes! I was a 
brown-faced bush girl in a new frock, 
of which’I was very conscious. I had 
never owned such a pretty frock in my 
life, though no doubt it seemed simple 
enough to you—who had seen so many 
women. I would not take off my 
gloves to eat my iced cake, though 
Aunt Mary advised me to, because I 
knew how freckled my hands were, and 
I was afraid you would notice them! 
And I had only known you half an 
hour! To think that there was 
a time when I did not know you, when 
I simply existed from day to day, never 
guessing that you were somewhere in 
the world, waiting for me. 

I wonder why you liked me, why you 
drew me on to talk about the station, 
my horse, and my cats and dogs, and 
the wallaby that got caught in the dog- 
trap, and which I brought home in a 
flour-bag and tamed. You wore a 
black coat and a tall hat and light 
gloves; how the boys on the station 
would have laughed at you for a swell ! 
But you were not; you were just as 
much a man as any of them, though 
you did wear an orchid in your button- 
hole that day. The band played bits of 


** The Merry Widow,”’ and the crowd 
was thinning, and the shadows were 
long on the lawn when we went home 
- + + and my heart was beating to 
a new tune, and I scarcely seemed to 
mind that my dress got horribly 
crushed in the tram, though Aunt Mary 
was cross about it. 

Again we met. Among the tall 
soap-palms, on the slopes of the 
Botanical Gardens. Near the round 
pond the wind was waving the green 
feathered spears of the bamboos to and 
fro, and I could see the circle of bushy 
coffee-plants and the clover bobbing 
near the asphalt path. That day you 
wore no orchid in your buttonhole, but 
a bud of bougainvillea which I had 
given you, brick-red against the grey 
tweed. 

Do you remember, as you ride north, 
with your set mouth and your angry, 
grey eyes on the shaggy hills? Do 
you remember the moonlight on that 
garden, above the rocks, on Kangaroo 
Point? And the dark splashes of 
shadow on the grass where the big 
trees were; the cheep-cheep of a 
cricket in the pink-tufted ‘‘ railway ”’ 
grass, along the edge of the unshaven 
tennis-lawn, the gurgle of the waters 
against the wharves on the opposite 
side, the red reflex of the lights of a 
cargo steamer lying in mid-stream, the 
orange stars of the city lamps, the 
scent of the frangipane flowers. . . 
oe my hands locked at the 
back of your neck, where the dark 
h.ir grows low in that funny little 
twist, which used to make me say I 
was sure you wore a curling-pin there 
at night. 

You said you knew that I could love 
deeply . . . that I was not a sel- 
fish woman . . . -that no selfish 
woman can care very much, she seeks 
only her own gratification. . Oh, 
heaven! Why didn’t you make me a 
selfish woman . . ._ surely I might 
have had a chance of happiness... - 
or at least. . . peace, then. 
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To-day the man I have sworn to love 
and honour brought me a: bottle of 
frangipane perfume in his valise, from 
the township. I turned white and 
sick, and told him that I hated scent, 
and he was annoyed, because he said 
he had wasted his money for nothing. 
He thinks that I am fanciful . . . but 
he does not know .. . he does not 
know. Has he, who seems so calm 
and serious in his ways, ever held a 
girl against his heart when the moon- 
light ‘flooded a garden, a garden of 
great trees and blossoming vines, while 
the scent of frangipane was brought 
to them on the river breeze? 

If he has ever held a girl as I have been 
held, he might understand. 

We met in a garden. It was fitting 

that we should part ina garden. Why 
does not some one warn girls to have 
patience? I thought you had for- 
gotten when you did not write. . . 
I believed when they told me you were 
engaged to another girl . . and 
my silly, wounded pride, my silly, 
aching heart sought consolation, 
pledging myself to another man, who 
*‘ really cared’’. .. that I could ever 
have believed that you did not care! 
And you came, riding between the box- 
trees and the dull bolars, riding joy- 
ously towards the old station garden, 
to see another man’s ring upon my 
finger . . . to know that another man’s 
kisses were on my face. I remember 
‘that your black horse got restive, 
champing at his bit, where you had 
fastened the bridle to the white gate- 
post, as you waited for me to tell you 
that the thing was true. 


Why did I not tear his ring from my 
finger, and fling myself on the sanded 
path, between the cactus swords, and 
cling about your knees, and make you 


forgive me? But at your bitter words 
my heart turned to stone, and when you 
told me that he was welcome to me 
now, I managed to smile, and say 
** Good-bye ’’ as coolly as you did, and 
you added that you were going North, 
and would not see me again. . 


As you turned to go I saw the little 
twist of hair at the back of your neck, 
and I would have given all my years to 
come to lock my longing hands about 
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it once again. . « . But there I stood 
and heard the wheeze of a concertina 
playing ‘‘ Annie Laurie ’’ in the rouse- 
abouts hut, and saw a big, yellow 
spider-weh swaying from the pepperina 
to the dark-speared yucca, and the sun 
drawing the scent from the wild 
tobacco in the paddock. There I stood 
till the sound of the black horse’s shod 
hoofs died on the dusty track, and the 
dogs barked beyond the slip-rails at 
your passing ; then I crawled back to 
+hehouse somehow, and put some more 
stitches in my wedding-frock. I re- 
member that I pricked my finger, and 
the blood ran down on the thick satin 

- . a wedding-dress! A shroud, 
rather, for all my trust and hope and 
happy maidenhood! Oh! if girls only 
knew, if girls only knew! 

There is no garden here, were I 
have come to live with the man who 
never seems to have found any laughter 
in life, the man who lives in his flocks 
and herds, and the changing seasons ; 
so much so that it is a daily marvel to 
me that he ever wanted anything so 
unprofitable as a wife! Some day, no 
doubt, if we go on saving like this, we 
shall be rich folk, as riches in Queens- 
lazi go. . .. But can all the gold of 
Ind buy back one hour of that moon- 
white garden, that flower-sweet dark- 
ness under the Moreton-Bay fig-trees, 
the leap of young blood, and the mad- 
ness of young kisses, and the perfect 
soul commune which is the one glimpse 
of Heaven I shall ever know. . . . 
Oh! I want you... 

It is spring now. Bare and yellow, 
the black-soil plain creeps up to 
the very verandah, and the pad- 
dock rider’s goats rub their ugly, 
hairy shoulders against the piles 
of the new house, and this morning a 
brown snake slid glistening not three 
yards away. I called the black boy to 
kill it, -~d watched its death wriggles 
carelessly . .. for I did not care... . 
I do not care what suffers now... 
tl.s milk of human kindness has dried 
at the fort in my heart . .. my torn 
and weary heart . . .and nothing 
seems to matter but you... only you 

- only you. . 

And I know that you will never 
come, for there is nq garden here. 





The 


Subaltern. 


By Alexander Graham-Simpson. 


HE mess table was well decorated 
with trophies, and the sports- 
men among the officers were 

jubilant at the addition of a new cup. 
They were all sportsmen, of course, 
though some were more sporting than 
others. That is, however, by the 
way. Conversation flowed cheerfully, 
and chaff—that quiet, respectful chaff 
which is essential under the eye of a 
sedate colonel accustomed to sound 
principles of discipline—was abundant. 
Briscoe was adjutant. He was also 
a sportsman: not the sporting sports- 
man—just the plain thiny. Besides 
that he was a student, and worked 
‘*no end.’’ But then for him that 
was very necessary. In the first place 
the extra pay for the adjutancy was a 
godsend to a poor subaltern. In the 
second place, when half the British 
officers in a native regiment are away 
on special plague duty, whoever is re- 
sponsible for regimental. efficiency has 
need of a zood punkah coolie during 
office hours. 

To-night he came in for much good- 
humoured banter, which he took in 
the best part. This was Friday. To- 
morrow morning the English mail 
would be signalled. On board that 
ship was:the girl he was going to 
marry at the old cathedral church as 
soon after the arrival as possible, and 
naturally the slight cut on his chin was 
ascribed to the shakiress of his hand 
when shaving. 

Almost immediately after the toast 
of ‘‘ The King!” one of the native 
servants passed the adjutant a note 
which he read, and, having spoken to 
the Colonel, withdrew. 

‘** No one going to forbid the banns, 
sir?’’ queried one of the liveliest at 
the mess: 

‘*T hope -not,’’ answered the 
colonel evasively, for the question 
raised. a sudden thought that made 
him feel as though he ought to accom- 
pany the young soldier now ordering 
his syce to get his pony saddled ian 


out delay. On further consideration, 
however, he decided that ‘‘ it is best 
for youngsters to manage things in 
their own way.”’ 

It was a lovely night. The moon 
shone with a brilliance that whitened 
the wide Maidar as though with a 
coating of frost. Beneath the great 
banyan trees the black shadows 
seemed to solidify within the space of 
their hard outlines. Above, all was 
silvered gloriously, and, but for the 
tiny parallel shades under the slates, 
the roofs of the surrounding buildings 
might have been taken for mirrors. 
The few lights visible in the houses 
looked fierce and red compared with 
the peaceful purity of the open, and 
the white-robed figures of natives ap- 
peared to shine with a ghostly radi- 
ance. 

In mess kit, just as he was, Briscoe 
cantered his pony diagonally across 
the broad enclosure. As he did so he 
thought of the business before him. 
Here was one of his most promising 
native recruits done for. That is to 
Say, that though the man was sstill 
very much alive, his ultimate fate was 
horribly certain. He had killed two 
comrades with him on duty at Zion, 
and, possessing himself of the ball 
ammunition they carried, had taken 
shelter in the tiny stone guard house, 
bidding defiance to the world. Now he 
had to be arrested, and, apparently, 
there was not much enthusiasm about 
capturing him. It is one thing to be 
killed in action, and quite another to 
be shot down by a soldier whom brain- 
heat in one form or another had 
caused to “* run amuck.”’ 

Briscoe thought of certain pon- 
derous forms to be filled up so that he 
might go on his honeymoon to Mahal- 
bleshwar with a clear conscience. Then 
he blessed soldiering in general, and 
steadied his sturdy little mount to the 
trot before entering the native bazaar. 

There was the usual crowd in the 


long, narrow road where might have 
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been found the representative of every 
nation and almost every creed on the 
globe, sprinkled among the predomi- 
nant multi-caste Hindus and -the 
Shunis and Shirks of Mahommedan 
faith. It was a transformation more 
sudden and complete than ever was 
staged by a master of pantomime. 
Quaint turbaned figures, cross-legged, 
sat on their low shop plinths smoking 
hookahs and pondering, apparently 
totally oblivious of the moving throng. 
The fitful, dancing lights of the 
bhuttees and suspended fairy lamps, 
with their meagre charge of oil, cast 
curious outlines on the walls. Ogreish 
forms leaped mysteriously. There were 
tinsel and trinketry, veiled women, 
queer little bullock carts with jangling 
bells, loafing pariah dogs, naked chil- 
dren, filthy and misshapen fakirs, opu- 
lent, corpulent money-lenders, Arab- 
horse dealers—all the world jostling 
and shouldering along. 

But Briscoe did not care to con- 
sider the wonder or variety of this 
great fantasia. His attention was ab- 
sorbed in manipulating his pony so as 


to avoid injuring any one as he hurried 
it along, and somnolent natives, sud- 
denly finding the clatter of hoofs close 


behind, discomforted all around in 
their efforts to escape. In and out he 
twisted and turned until, in a long 
thoroughfare, little used, he took the 
opportunity to gallop. A police havil- 
dar greeted him when at last he 
reached the scene. In considerable ex- 
citement the man told of the terrors 
that awaited on the top of the neigh- 
bouring hill, where the guard-house 
stood. So he dismounted and climbed. 

Before he reached the edge of the 
clearing he found armed police lying 
under cover watching the tiny build- 
ing. It was entirely surrounded, and 
the question still remained, ‘‘ Should 
it be rushed ? ”*. 

The inspector of police came to the 
young adjutant as he stood out of 
view of the defiant sepoy. 

“‘T have ordered him, sir, to sur- 
render,’”’ said the inspector, in that 
short, clippy accent which the Indian- 
bred Britisher acquired from the 
native, ‘‘ but he refuses.’?. Any one ap- 
pearing in the open,’’ he says, ‘‘ he 
will shoot! ”’ 

“Got his back up thoroughly,’’ re- 
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marked Briscoe, thoughtfully. ‘‘ It’s 


‘a nuisance,’’ he added, thinking of the 


official forms and of that honeymoon, 
which made him think of something 
else. : 

‘* Shall we have to rush the place?”’ 
queried the inspector, wondering at the 
prolonged silence. 

‘* Rush it? No; at least until somes 
other expedient has been tried. You* 
may lose four or five men for 
nothing.”’ 

He was still thinking deeply, and 
acting also, for he had gone down on 
hands and knees and begun, in spite 
of his mess-kit, to crawl towards the 
edge of the clearing. He could see a 
patch of the Indian Ocean in a glory 
of light through a lacework of delicate 
leaves and branches. He could almost 
hear the faint splash of tiny wavelets © 
that edged with foam the wide ex- 
panse. In front of him, however, 
with but fifty yards between, rose the 
ugly stone structure that concealed an 
armed desperado. 

The man had taken the precaution 
to extinguish the lamp inside, but a 
moonbeam just caught the end of his 
rifle as it rested on the sill of the un- 
glazed window. Where he had made 
shift to barricade the door could also 
be seen, while quite near lay the dead 
bodies of the two soldiers where they 
had fallen. 

Briscoe called to the murderer, and 
as he did so stood up in the full light. 

Instantly the rifle moved, then re- 
mained steady. The young officer 
formed a perfect mark. He knew it; 
but remained motionless. 

*““No! No! Sahib!” cried the 
man from within. ‘*‘Go away! Go 
away! You are a good sahib. I do - 
not want to kill you! Let the others 
come and take me! ”’ 

Briscoe stood where he was, and 
when he spoke his voice was high and 
resonant. He told the man that a 
British officer never asked others to do 
what he dare not do himself. Doubt- 
less there might be another victim, as 
there were two already. Many might 
fall, but in the end the arrest would 
be effected. Was it not better to come 
out, leaving his arms behind, and 
avoid further crime? ”’ 

It was a terrible moment, for, hav- 
ing finished the appeal, the sharply- 
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outlined figure began to move deliber- 
ately forward. 

The muzzle of the rifle, which had 
been turned away again, became fixed 
and seemed to stare threateningly out 
at the breast of him who was ap- 
proaching. 

There were seconds of awful sus- 
pense. When would the weapon 
speak ? 

But the subaltern never flinched. 
Very slowly he proceeded, until, from 
kneeling, the man stood up with the 
rifle at his shoulder and the head of his 
officer near enough to have been blown 
to p*-zes by the discharge. 

Then, with a clatter, the rifle was 
thrown upon the floor. 
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It was not quite Briscoe’s usual 
voice that told the prisoner to remove 
the barricade and come out. Neither 
was it quite Briscoe’s usual voice that 
ordered the police to come forward 
and take the stalwart native in uni- 
form to the Chowk. 


Perhaps the adjutant took a longer 
and quieter ride back to the quarters 
than some might have considered 
necessary, and the official papers were 
not finished before the honeymoon. 


But in Bombay Bazaar the story of 
young Briscoe, unknown in higher 
quarters, has done something for the 
prestige of his race—a little for the 
glory of the Empire. 








The New Boots. 


By 


a6 HREE-AND-SIX change,” 

said the shopman, ‘‘ and 

thank you. Good morning, 

miss.”’ He hastened to hold open the 
swing-doors. 

‘‘Good morning,’ said Irene 
Ermyntrude, passing into the bustle of 
Holborn at early afternoon. On her 
feet were the trimmest of trim brown 
boots, and on her face was a smile of 
pleased contentment. 

To-morrow was her birthday, and 
her father (Simon Masters, of the 
Tooting Motor and Cycle Garage) had 
given her a whole sovereign to spend, 
and Irene Ermyntrude had spent not 
only most of the sovereign but most of 
her luncheon hour in buving the brown 
boots, for which her soul had hungered 
the.: many weeks past. 

They were nice boots. Nice dark 
tan colour, prettily brogued, a trifle 
pointed in the toes perhaps. And the 
heels were not likely to be approved of 
by a disciple of Hygeia. But they un- 
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doubtedly looked nice—much smarter 
than did the old shoes left behind for 
renovations. 

It was a nice, sunny, spring-like day. 
Spring, too, on Irene Ermyntrude’s 
face and in her heart. Many a busy 
man felt younger as he glanced in 
passing at the bright face and trim 
figure. There were no sham pearls or 
imitation lace for Irene Ermyntrude. 
Her mother, in the pre-Masters days, 
had been a ladies’ maid, and to her 
influe-ce was due the tidy serge skirt 
and businesslike washing blouse and 
collar. True, Mrs. Masters was also 
responsible for the ‘‘ Irene Ermyn- 
trude,’’ but, after all, one can’t have 
everything, and what’s in a name? 

‘Two o’clock,’’ said the big Wal- 
tham watch above the traffic. 
girl quickened her pace. No time for 
a proper lunch now. Just a bun and a 
cup of tea, and she was back in the 
dingy hole which served as office for 


herself and four other girls, who be- © 
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tween them kept the books and typed 
the letters of the Tereminth Soap Com- 
pany. : 

Irene Ermyntrude’s machine clicked 
along as the afternoon moved slowly, 
yery slowly, to six. The office—save 
the mark—was built out over a back- 
yard behind one of the old-time man- 
sions of an old-time square. It was 
lig.ted and insufficiently ventilated by 
its glass roof—a rendezvous for the 
cats of all the caretakers in the neigh- 
bourhood. Perhaps it was the stuffy 
atmosphere, perhaps the hurried bun 
was to blame. Certain it was that as 
the day waned Irene Ermyntrude 
grew more and more unlike her usual 
good-tempered self. Her four com- 
panions, pleasant girls, all her juniors 
and nominally under her control, were 
soon aware of it. Little Mary White 
almost shuffled behind her big ledger, 
after having been crushingly snubbed 
for fidgeting. And Miss Masters her- 
self was shuffling her feet like a school- 
boy ! 

An electric bell tinkled. ‘‘ Tele- 
phone, Miss Masters,’’ said one of the 
four. 

“I'm not deaf, thank you,’’ was the 
retort. The other girl glanced at her 
neighbour, and raised her eyebrows. 
“Temper,’’ breathed her pursed mouth 
in an almost inaudible whisper. 

“No, he isn’t,’’ snapped Irene 
Ermyntrude down the telephone, hang- 
ing the receiver on its hook with a jerk. 
“Blow,’’ she continued, ‘‘ there’s old 
Wilson’s bell. Does he think I’ve 
nothing else to do but run round after 
him all day?’’ 

She spoke apparently to deaf ears. 
Not one of her four underlings made 
any remark—not until Irene Ermyn- 
trude had started up the long flight of 
stairs to the secretary’s room. They 
we-e too shocked and surprised. They 
had never heard him called ‘‘ Old Wil- 
son” before—at least, not by the cor- 
rect Miss Masters. 

Their remarks ceased abruptly as 
she came slowly, with dragging feet, 
down the stairs, colliding at the sharp 
corner by the first flight with one of the 
directors. 

“What an ill-tempered young 
Woman your chief clerk is, Wilson,”’ 

| Said the director, when he’d regained 
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his breath and the top of the stairs. 
** Nearly knocked me down, and then 
grunted when I endeavoured to make 
the apology which, after all, should 
have come from her.’’ 

‘**T don’t think she is well to-day,” 
said Wilson, thoughtfully; ‘‘ she is so 
unlike herself.’ 

He was still more thoughtful later 
on when six o’clock arrived, and Irene 
Ermyntrude answered his cordial good- 
night very frigidly. True, he had in- 
advertently kept her waiting ten 
minutes for his keys to lock up with, 


but that wasn’t an uncommon occur-.,. 


rence in business circles. ‘‘ Dash it 
all,’’ said the ruffled Wilson, ‘‘ what 
does the girl think she’s here for, any- 
way ?”’ 

Irene Ermyntrude, out at last in the 
gathering shadows of the square, felt 
very badlv used. Why was everybody 
so horrid? Those wretched girls were 
surely in a conspiracy against her, that 
nice director hadn’t even smiled, and 
she had never before noticed what a 
fiery temper Mr. Wilson had. Some- 
ti.ing was wrong with her, too. She 
didn’t know what, she only felt very, 
very tired and miserable. Why was 
the world so horrid ? 

‘““Ah!” She winced and swerved a 
little to one side. Some one had stepped 
ot of the shadows at the corner where 
the lamplight does not reach; stepped 
almost on her foot. 

** Renie,’’ said the someone, in a 
caressing tone. 

‘* Oh, Albert! 


How can you be so 
clumsy ?”’ said his lady-love—her tone 
was by no means caressing. 

Albert was taken aback—he wasn’t 


aware that he had been clumsy. He 
made another effort. 

** Just say ‘Good evening, Bert,’ 
very nicely, dear.’’ They were still in 
the dark corner. Not a soul was in 
sight. He made a movement towards 
her. 

‘* Not in the street,’ snapped the 
lady haughtily. ‘‘ You know that I 
hate that sort of thing.” 

Poor Albert had never seen Irene 
Ermyntrude in this mood before. And 
to-night of all nights! Had he not 
come hot-foot to tell her that the vacant 
post of head book-keeper had come to 
him? And it carried a proportionate 
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increase of salary, such an increase that 
the flat at Tooting, overlooking the 
Common, which had been Albert’s 
lode-star for two long years now, was 
actually within range of practical 
politics. ‘So much within range that he 
had, with lavish prodigality, spent his 
luncheon-hour in buying an amethyst 
and pearl rin.x intended for someone’s 
birthday. It was in his vest pocket at 
this moment. 

But Albert was of a ‘‘ dour ’’ temper, 
as his Scots mother would have ex- 
pressed it. There was a sense of in- 
justice rankling within, so he held his 
tongue and w7vited. 

They walked briskly together down 
towards Victoria. It was their daily 
constitutional—Mrs. Masters attri- 
buted her daughter’s complexion to 
fresh air and exercise. At the corner 
of. Tottenham Court-road Irene 
Ermyntrude almost hesitated at the 
sight of a Victoria "bus. She glanced 
at Albert, but his gaze was steadily 
ahead. They passed on, down Shaftes- 
bury-avenue. Albert made a tenta- 
tive effort to break this miserable mis- 
understanding. He cleared his throat. 

‘It’s a fine night,’’ he said. 

‘*Much the same as any other 
night,’’ said Irene Ermyntrude drily, 
her eye wistfully fixed on the retreating 
*bus. 

Albert walked faster. His world 
was falling. He did not look at the 
girl again, did not notice the open 
eagerness with which she saw the 
"buses at Piccadilly-circus. It never 
even occurred to him to ask if she 
would ride. They always walked in 
fine weather. Along Piccadilly and 
through the park went they. It was 
indeed a beautiful evening, calm, and 
scented with the breath of spring. One 
kn2w instinctively there were daffodils 
in all the green hollows. 

But there was no spring-like feeling 
in Albert by now. She should speak 
first, thought he, savagely. 

She did. ‘‘ Don’t walk so fast,’’ 
was her remark, uttered almost 
peevishly, ‘“‘I don’t need training.”’ 
There was a trace of tears in her voice, 
but Albert v-as far too angry to notice. 

Unlucky Irene Ermyntrude! To do 
her justice she had forgotten that the 
Balham Harriers (Albert was their 
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crack man) had just been badly de. 
feated, owing, thought the critical 
Press, to insufficient preparation. 

Albert slowed up a little, as in duty 
bound, but they did not linger in the 
scented twilight as usual. Along past 
the P-'sce, down the bustle of Buck- 
ingham Palace-road. Victoria at last! 
Ah! .thought Irene Ermyntrude, it 
would be good to sit down. 

‘* The 6.48,”’ said Albert, coldly, at 
the barrier. He paused, hat in hand, 
at the carriage-door. ‘‘I shall go 
smoking,’’ said he briefly, and was 
gone. 

It was a very furious Irene Ermyn- 
trude who stumbled into the train. Oh, 
how horrid everybody was! A tear 
of self-pity welled up under her eyelid. 

‘“* Beg pardon,”’ said a nonchalant 
voice. A heavy woman in a mock 
sealskin jacket backed sideways into 
the carriage, kicking the girl’s foot. 

Irene Ermyntrude winced, but made 
no answer. It was all of a piece with 
everybody’s horridness. She wished 
she had never, never been born. 

But she dried her eyes, and got out 
at Balham, mistress of herself once 
more. She limped a little going down 
the stairs. Albert was waiting at the 
bottom. He had had a little time for 
reflection, and had forgotten to smoke. 

But his tender thoughts were 
speedily crushed. Soon he was also 
conscious of a wish—that he, too, had 
never seen the light. Irene Ermyn- 
trude was using him as a whipping- 
boy. 

A wave of uncomprehending sorrow 
swept over Albert. He ceased speak- 
ing—matters were going too far. 

** Good-night,’’ said Irene Ermyn- 
trude, decisively, at the corner of her 
street, mistaking his pained silence. 
She turned on her feet sharply. 

** Good-night,’’ Albert echoed miser- 
ably, his world all but in ruins about 
him. What had he done? He half 
started after her. Perhaps if he took 
her in his arms !—after all, despite her 
unaccountable manner, she was _ his 
girl, and he loved her. 

Too late! The front door of 
Masters’ slammed, almost in his face. 

And he was to have gone in for sup- 
per to-night, too! He stood pensive 
for a moment, then shut his mouth 
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firmly, and walked round to the gar- 
age. Something must be done, thought 
Albert, his sense of deep injury sub- 
merged beneath the rising tide of con- 
cern. That ‘‘ Good-night ’’ had visibly 
betrayed a n te of pain. 

Irene Ermyntrude let herself into the 
little hall, and almost tottered towards 
the stairs. 

With pain and difficulty she gained 
her own room. Ah, the comfort of 
being home! Where office cares and 
crue! Alberts were not, where she could 
at last take off those dearly-bought 
boots. Heavens, what a relief! Right 
across the room she flung them—des- 
troyers of peace. Had they not cast a 
shadow on her office life, ruined her 
happiness for ever and ever ? 

She threw herself on her bed, and 
sobbed quietly in her pillow, sobbed 
more when she remembered that her 
birthday supper was to be to-night, 
and that she had sent Albert away hurt 
and anerv. 

Still, at twenty-three, one cannot cry 
forever. Her swollen feet were much 
less painful, released from those too 
smart boots. A savoury smell of cook- 


ing in the kitchen below came through 


the open window. With a start, Irene 
Ermyntrude realised that she was very 
hungry. : 

A wash with eau-de-cologne in it 
helped her onward still more. Her 
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hand touched something soft and silky 
on a chair by the dressing-table. She 
lit a candle. It was a blouse of silk 
and fine lace, made by Mrs. Masters’ 
cunning hand. ‘‘ With mother’s love ”’ 
said the card hanging to the top button. 

And Albert would not see it to-night ! 
Still, thought Irene Ermyntrude, ‘ I'll 
try iton.’’ It was a very pretty Irene 
Ermyntruce who looked back at her 
from the glass. The tears and pain 
had heic‘..cned her colour, and she was 
of that rare fortunate type for whom 
tears do not spell disfigurement for 
hours. 

In her most comfortable slippers 
Irene Ermyntrude went slowly down- 
stairs. Her father opened the front 
door noisily. He was not alone. 
“ Tut-tut, no light,’’ said he, fussily, 
and disappeared into the sitting-room. 

‘* Renie,’’? said Albert, very, very 
tenderly. 

‘* Oh, Bert !’’ said the girl, coming 
quickly towards him. 

There was an interlude. 

Some hours iater Irene Ermyntrude 
bade Albert good-night at the front- 
door—as usual. 

Then she went upstairs slowly for the 
second time that evening. But on the 
third finger of her left hand sparkled a 
ring of amethyst and pearl, and on her 
face was again a look of pleased con- 
tentment. 

















Renton’s 


Ruse. 


An Australian Cricket Story. 





By John Patrick. 


ERGEANT WILSON, of the 
Mounted Police, went briskly 
down the main street of Pine 

Creek and turned into Billy Mason's 
general store. 

**] don’t think I’ll be able to play 
that match to-day,’’ he said, as Billy 
came round from behind the counter 
to meet him. ‘‘I fully expected Jack- 
son would be in this morning to re- 
port,’? Wilson went on, ‘‘but he 
hasn’t turned up. He’s absolutely 
mad on cricket, so I was certain he’d 
come in when there was the chance 
of a knock. Something .must be 
wrong. I think I’ll let the cricket go 
and get busy chasing Ray Renton.’’ 

That decision didn’t make Billy 
Mason particularly happy. Ray Ren- 
ton, the cleverest lone-hand road agent 
known in half a century, was a menace 
to the neighbourhood; but, neverthe- 
jess, Billy was of the opinion that it 
would be a good thing to have the 
cricket match first and get out after 
the bushranger afterwards. 

** We must pull this match off some- 
how,’’ he said, thoughtfully, ‘‘for a 
number of people have come in this 
morning from all round to witness the 
smiting, and we can’t very well 
disappoint them.”’ 

**I’m_ sorry,’’ Wilson told him, 
**but I must get away with my men 
before dark.”’ 

** Let’s start at one o’clock,’’ Billy 
suggested, his face brightening at the 
idea, ‘‘ and you can get away as soon 
as we’ve had an innings each.’”’ 

‘** All right,’? Wilson agreed, after 
a moment’s consideration, ‘‘ but re- 
member, without Jackson, I’ll only 
have ten men.”’ 

** Don’t let that worry you,’’ Mason 
_ said; ‘‘I can only scrape together 
nine.”? 

‘I’m worrying more about Renton 
than about the match,’’ the sergeant 
admitted, with a smile. 
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Nine members of the Mounted Police 
were marking time at Pine Creek 
under Sergeant Wilson. Ray Renton 
was in a trap, and for a week they 
had been waiting patiently for him to 
ccme out.. Two weeks previously he 
had held up the gold escort on the 
bush track between Waiau and Pine 
Creek, and had told the men, after tak- 
ing their gold, that they needn’t worry 
about him any longer, as that was his 
last appearance. Where this hold-up 
had occurred, below the Waiau town- 
ship, the gorge opened out to about 
five miles in width, narrowing in again 
twelve miles farther down at Pink 
Creek. This was the piece of country 
forming the trap from which it was be- 
lieved Renton could not escape. It was 
bounded on the west by great preci- 
pices, while on the east the Waiau 
River rushed along beneath towering 
cliffs. It was known that Renton had 
not been able to get out since the hold- 
up, but it was expected that he was 
only awaiting a favourable oppor- 
tunity to slip away to the coast. Jack- 
son, a police scout of experience, who 
for two months had been living in a 
hut in the bush six miles up the river, 
was endeavouring to track him down, 
while the police were holding the only 
two exits at Pine Creek and Waiau. 

‘*T believe we’ll get him this time,” 
Wilson said, as he turned to leave 
Mason’s store. ‘‘ It’s our last chance, 
and I’m anxious not to lose him. If 
he manages to get out of this corner 
he’s clever. Our chief trouble is that 
we can’t get an accurate description of 
him, no one ever having seen him 
without a mask. _ Still, we’re hope- 
ful.”” 

‘* He’ll slip through your fingers in 
the end,’’ Billy prophesied, as the ser- 
geant moved toward the door. ‘‘ He’s 
a mighty slippery customer is Mr. Ray 
Renton.”’ 

‘* Well, no one can get through here 
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fromthe north without a pass from 
the sergeant at Waiau,’’ Wilson said; 
“so Renton’s got about as much 
chance of getting away as you have 
of beating us this afternoon.” 

"Which is a bigger chance than 
you imagine,’’ Billy retorted. 

The match was to be played in a 
large paddock on the right of the 
track just where it emerged from the 
narrow pass formed by the hills, and 
by one o’clock almost every one in 
Pine Creek had _ gathered there. 
Mason nad just won the toss, and 
was preparing to go in to bat whena 
sclitary horseman came cantering 
along the track from the gorge. 

‘* That must be Jackson,’’ Wilson 
said, shading his eyes with his hand. 

‘If it is, he’s yours,’’ Billy re- 
marked, ‘‘ but if not, he’s mine. Let’s 
go and interview him.’’ 

They went out on to the track, and 
the stranger drew rein. He was a tall, 
active-looking man on the right side 
of thirty, and there was a pleasing 
frankness about his face. To the sur- 
prise of the two captains, he wore 
cricketing clothes. 

“Having a game?” 
cheerily. 

** Just a scratch match,’’ Mason told 
him. 

**My name’s Weston,’”’ the other 
volunteered. ‘‘ I’m bound for Ullawa. 
They’ve got a match on down there 
this afternoon, so I thought I’d have 
a game and do some business at the 
same time. Kill two birds with one 
stone, as the saying goes.’ : 

““I guess you’ve made a mistake,”’ 
Billy hastened to assure him; ‘‘ we’ve 
got people here to-day from Ullawa, so 
I know there’s no match down there 
to-day. You’d better stay and play 
for us.’’ 

“Well, I want particularly to get 
through to Ullawa,”’ the stranger said, 
looking dreamily into the distance. 

“* Did you get a pass from the police 
at Waiau?’’ Wilson inquired. 

“Never thought of it,’’ the other 
admitted, frankly. ‘‘Can’t I get 
through without one? ”’ 

“We might think about it if you 
Stop and play,’’ the sergeant said. 

“It’s only a one-innings match,’’ 
Billy urged; ‘‘ so you'll have plenty of 


he said, 
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time to get through to Ullawa before 
dark.”’ 

At this the new-comer rode into the 
paddock, and, having dismounted, tied 
his horse to a post. 

“*'You’re quite sure it won’t be a 
late match? ’’ he asked. 

** Quite certain,’’ Wilson answered. 
** I’ve got to move up to Waiau to- 
day, and so it’ll have to be over early.’’ 

** Still chasing Ray Renton,’ I 
guess,’’ the stranger said, with a smile 
as they walked over to the 6ther mem- 
bers of the two teams. 

‘*We’re = after him,’’ Wilson 
answered, ‘‘ and we’re going to get 
him.”’ 

** You’re trying enough, anyhow,”’ 
was the rejoinder. ‘‘As I came 
through I met one of your men, Jack- 
son, I think his name is, who was 
making away north, evidently under 
the impression he was hard on 
Renton’s trail.’’ 

“So that’s what’s delayed Jack- 
son,’’ Wilson broke in. 

** You'll never get Renton,” the 
stranger went on, ignoring the inter- 
ruption; ‘‘ he’s too clever. You fel- 
lows think you’ve got him in a trap, 
but the general belief up at Waiau is 
that he knows of a secret exit from the 
gorge. Probably by this time he’s 
clear of the country.”’ 


**Not him,’’ Wilson said, confi- 
dently. ‘‘ We’ll get him yet.’’ 


The sergeant gathered together his 
men and made a move toward the 
field. 


** Send in some one and let’s get at 
you,’’ he said, turning to Mason. 

The innings was a mere procession. 
Mason and Joe Amos went in first and 
hit up eleven runs in as many minutes. 
Then Amos was cleaned bowled in try- 
ing to pull a fast, straight ball. Billy 
continued to keep his end up, but 
wickets fell rapidly until Weston 
came in with five down for 28. He 
laid on the wood in fine style, putting 
on 26 before he was caught in slip off 
a mis-hit. Mason was run out in the 
next over for a well-played 21, and 
the last three batsmen could ‘not do 
anvthing against the bowling of the 
police, the innings closing at a quarter 
past two for 61 runs. 
“This does look a soft thing,** 
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Wilson said, when he came in. 
** Somehow I reckon we'll pull this 
off with about nine wickets in hand.’’ 

** That’s if you can play our bowl- 
ing,’’ Billy warned him. ‘‘ We’re 
fairly deadly when we get going.”’ 

*‘I’m real glad to hear you know 
scmething about one department of 
the game,’’ the sergeant retorted. 

Wilson sent his first pair in, and at 
kalf-past three they were still plod- 
cing along steadily with 48 runs to 
their credit. Five bowlers had been 
tried, and Mason was wondering, at 
the end of an over, what fresh change 
could be rung on, when the stranger 
approached him. 

**Can I have a couple of overs? ”’ 
he asked quietly. ‘‘I’d like to have 
a go at these two.”’ 

Without a word of comment Billy 
tossed the ball to him, and he went 
on at the township end. After a 
moment’s contemplation of the field, 
he took a long, easy run to the crease, 
and sent down a wide. One of the 
men in the field laughed as the bowler 
walked slowly back. He_ turned 
quickly, and abruptly started his run. 
It ended in a lovely swing, and the 
ball whipped up off the matting, beat- 
ing the batsman badly, and scattering 
the bails. 

With 13 runs wanted Wilson went 
in. The first ball was medium paced, 
well pitched up on the off with a slight 
twist from leg. Wilson smothered 
it, but he did not feel comfortable. 
There was something sinister and dis- 
turbing about the new bowler. His 
determination to get the batsmen out 
was very evident. Wilson had never 
played such earnest and purposeful 
bowling before. It looked dangerous, 
and it was dangerous. The second 
ball, a fast vorker, beat him all the 
way and shifted his leg stump. The 
next man tipped his first ball into the 
hands of fine-slip, who succeeded in 
holding” it. Another batsman filled 
the gap, and played out the remainder 
of the over. The player at the other 
crease, realising that matters were 
getting desperate, took no chances, 
and Mason, who was having a turn 
with the ball, sent down a maiden 
over. 

The stranger took the ball again, 
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he took his long, loose run, and 
sent down a fine ball, pitched on the 
ley stump. The batsman played 
blindly all round it, and had his off 
stump shifted. At this juncture Wil- 
son sent in the hitter of his team, and 
advised him to go for the bowling 
from the start. The batsman fol- 
lowed his instructions, and Weston 
tcok his middle stump out first ball 
with a fast yorker. The next man 
was caught behind the wicket off his 
first delivery, and a roar of laughter 


went up from the spectators. Wes- 
ton had done the hat trick. 
‘* By the Eternal!’’ Mason said 


to his chum Amos as they waited for 
another ma nto come in, ‘“‘ we’ll get 
their scalps yet.’’ 

‘““If we go on like this,’? Amos 
agreed. ‘‘ Wonderful bowler, this 
new man,’’ he added, as he trotted out 
to his place at mid-off. 

‘*Ought to be in the Australian 
Team on his present form,’’ Billy said.. 

The new batsman survived two balls, 
but the third he spooned back to the 
bowler, who held it and so got his 
seventh wicket for no runs. With 
only two wickets to fall Wilson aban- 
doned all hope, and when Mason got 
the ninth man first ball he was in des- 
pair. Then the unexpected happened, 
and the glorious uncertainty of the 
game took a hand. The last man got 
two off his first ball and followed with 
a three to leg off the next. The other 
batsman, gaining confidence from this 
performance, then got Billy away for 
a pair twice in succession. 

With four runs wanted to win, the 
last man in, amidst great excitement, 
hit Weston’s first ball out past point 
for a couple—the first runs to be made 
off the stranger’s bowling. With one 
run wanted to tie and two to win 
Weston walked back to take his run. 
He sent down a _ slow, curly ball 
pitched just outside the leg stump. 
The batsman made a wild flick at it 
and a rattle in his wicket told that the 
home team had won by one run. 

Every one crowded round Weston as 
the team walked off the field and Wil- 
son hurried forward to shake him by 
the hand. 

‘“A great performance,’’ the sefs 
geant said, 
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**T seem to have been right on the 
spot to-day,’’ the stranger. remarked 
with a quiet smile. ‘‘ Anyhow,’ he 
added, ‘‘ it’s a good thing it didn’t 
last any longer. It’s three o’clock 
now and I want to get down to Ullawa 
before six. 1 think I’d better be 
moving.’’ 

**Couldn’t you stay until the morn- 
ing?’’ Mason asked.‘‘ We're going 
to finish up with a dance to-night and 
we'd give you a good time.’’ 

** Sorry,’’ Weston said, ‘‘ but I’ve 
got important business in hand. Still, 
I’ll see you on my way back to- 
morrow. Any time you want an 
extra man I’ll be only too glad to ride 
down from Waiau. I used to play re- 
gularly years ago.”’ 

The stranger slowly 
horse. 

‘*T suppose I’m all right without 
that pass? ’’ he said to Wilson, with a 
laugh. 

“TI think 


untied his 


after the way you’ve 


treated us I should send you back to 
Waiau to get one,’’ the sergeant said, 
jocularly. 

Then the stranger swung into the 


saddle, and, followed by a cheer, rode 
off in the direction of Ullawa. 
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At six o’clock, when the sergeant 
and a detachment of six men were 
preparing to leave for Waiau, a soli- 
tary horseman came dashing down the 
track from the gorge. He pulled up 
in front of the police station and flung 
himself from the saddle. It was Jack- 
son, hatless and travel-stained. 

‘* Has a man in cricketing clothes, 
riding a black horse, gone through ?’* 
he gasped, bursting in on Wilson. 

‘* He has,’’ the sergeant said. ‘‘ He 
helped Mason’s team to wipe us out 
and then went on to Ullawa.’’ 

‘* He bailed me up in my hut about 
midday,’’ Jackson explained, ‘‘ took 
my cricketing things and left me 
trussed up with a piece of rope. It 
took me three hours to struggle 
loose.”’ 

The scout brushed his arm across 
his eyes. 

‘* That was Ray Renton,”’ he said, 
huskily. ‘‘ Has he been gone long ?’’ 

‘* About three hours,’’ Wilson told 
him, dazed. 

Jackson collapsed into a chair. 

‘* Beaten !’’ he muttered. 

‘*In more ways than one,”” the sere 
geant added, 











One Tree Hill. 


By E. R. 


5. 

SUPPOSE it was Sir Roger’s 
physique that fascinated her. 
One cannot deny that he was 
good-looking ; a tall, dark, scowling 
man, with the form -and muscles of a 
giant, and an insolent way of staring 
people down that some women, and 
among them Bertha Glyn, found fas- 
cinating. As for me, who am only of 
middle size and of slim build, with a 
somewhat shy, nervous manner, no 
doubt I cut a poor enough figure beside 
him. I saw as much when Bertha 
looked from metohim. Yet I had had 

hopes, high hopes, before he came. 

Still I put it to the test, and she 
refused, very nicely, very kindly, but 
her soft words took the meaning out of 
my life. A month later and her en- 
gagement to Sir Roger was announced, 
and the wedding followed swiftly. Sir 
Roger wished no delay, it seemed, and 
he was one of those stormy, passionate 
men who think everything must give 
way to their desires. 

I hope my wedding present was not 
one of the least valuable. It was an 
old Sévres vase; and I heard after- 
wards that while Sir Roger was admir- 
ing it, he dropped it, and smashed it 
to atoms. 

After their wedding I went abroad. 
I came back sooner than I had in- 
tended, for I was only a fool to suppose 
that a trip abroad would cure me of 
my now hopeless devotion, and I found 
there were already rumours circulating 
about Sir Roger and his young wife. 
It was said he was not kind to her, that 
he was wildly jealous of her, that he 
was even trying to cut her off from all 
intercourse with her own family. The 
stories that were told were torture to 
me, but what could I do, I, the dis- 
carded lover, the rejected suitor? 

There was even a story that he had 
struck her with his riding-whip! 

The day after that tale had gone the 
round her brother Hugh came to see 
me. I -vas sitting alone in my rooms, 


Punshon. 


and it seemed hard to me that when 
there are so many roads to death there 
was never one that I could find. Hugh 
and I had been at school together, and 
I knew it had been his wish and hope 
that I should marry his sister. When 
he came into the room he looked at 
me, and started, and then said: 

‘* 1 see you’ve heard hy 

** What do you mean ?”’’ I asked. 

He did not answer, but glanced to- 
wards the sideboard mirror. I looked, 
too. It was a face wild and pale and 
fierce enough that I saw reflected there, 
and I knew what Hugh had meant. 

** Oh, yes, I’ve heard,’’ I said. 

Hugh and his sister had been more 
to each other than most brothers and 
sisters are, perhaps. His face was 
nearly as pale as mine as he said : 

‘* 1 can’t stand it any longer.’’ 

** You’ve a right to interfere,’ I 
said bitterly. 

‘*Do you know,’’ he asked slowly, 
whom Roger is so jealous of ?’’ 

‘** No,’’ I asked, ‘‘ is there some one 
in particular 

** You,’’ Hugh answered. 

I stared at him. I could not believe 
he was serious. 

** But I have not seen Bertha—Lady 
Eden—since the marriage,’’ I said. 

‘** 1 know,’’ Hugh answered, ‘‘ but it 
seems he was always jealous of you. 
That vase you gave them—lI believe 
Roger dropped it on purpose; any- 
how he has accused her of thinking of 
you—he is jealous of any one who goes 
near her, and he is jealous of you be- 
cause you stay away.’’ 

** But he must be mad,”’ I cried. 

‘* He, tries to prevent father seeing 
her, even,’’ Hugh continued. ‘I 
can’t stand it any longer. I am going 
to make her leave him, but he watches 
her as a cat watches a mouse—and if 
you insist, he takes it out of her. He 
is killing her, and she must leave him.” 

‘* But will she ?’’ I asked. 

‘* She will, if I can get her alone to 
talk to her for a bit,’’ Hugh answered, 
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‘* but that is the difficulty, for he never 
leaves her—I just want’a clear field’ for 
three or four hours.’”’ He paused. 
‘* That is where I want your help,’’ he 





said. 

**T don’t see ’* I said doubt- 
fully ; ‘‘1 should only make things 
worse.”’ 


, 


‘*This way,’ he explained. vee | 
want you to go and stay at Sladen, at 
the little inn there, for the fishing. 
Roger will hear you are there, and he 
will be on the look-out at once. Then 
I shall send Bertha a message written 
in a disguised hand, ‘ Meet me at the 
top of One Tree Hill at the usual hour 
after dark,’ and I shall arrange for 
that message to fall into Roger’s 
hands. He will couple the message with 
you, and \.ill rush off to One Tree Hill 
and wait there, hoping to catch you 
and Bertha together. Meanwhile, you 
will just take the six-thirty to town, 
and while Roger is lurking about in 
the dark on the top of the hill you will 
be showing yourself in town in public 
somewhere—could you arrange to give 
a little dinner at the Savoy, for ex- 
ample ?—and I will call at the house, 
see Bertha, and get her to come away 
with me to mother and father—and she 
shan’t go back unless Roger gives 
proofs that he will treat her properly.’’ 

** I soe,’’ I said hesitatingly, eager 
though I was to help Bertha—Lady 
Eden; ‘‘ still I don’t quite like 
Wouldn’t it be better if you could 
manage without my name appearing 


at all? 











‘““He watches her so. closely,’’ 
answered Hugh, ‘‘that only his 


jealousy of you, and his hope and belief 
t...< he is going to catch you together, 
will get him away; besides I don’t 
mind admitting I take a particular 
pleasure in using his own scoundrelly 
suspicions to defeat him with. And 
then when he finds her gone I expect 
he will give himself away in his pas- 
sion—he might give us a chance to 
apoly for a separation.’”’ 

I did not altogether like the idea, 
but my eagerness to help Lady Eden, 
and to defeat Sir Roger, carried me 
away. After all, I was to do nothing 
but spend a couple of days fishing at 
on inn, and then return to London and 
give a dinner at the Savoy. 
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At the beginning all went smoothly. 
-I went to the inn and fished religi- 
ously, and I had an idea that Sir Roger 
was soon aware of my presence so 
near his place. Indeed, one pool I 
fished was in full view of the house, 
and I even thought I saw Sir Roger 
himself directing some small building 
operations that were going on in the 
ruined west wing, the oldest part of 
the mansion, and now not inhabited. 
A portion of one of the walls had _be- 
come dangerous, so they told me at 
the inn, and Sir Roger was having it 
buttressed. 

The evening of that day, as 
arranged, I paid my bill, left the inn, 
ari set off to walk across to the rail- 
way station. I was. about half-way, 
in a lane in a very lonely spot, when I 
heard a motor behind me. I glanced 
round carelessly, and that momentary 
glance told me at once that something 
had gone very seriously wrong with 
Hugh Glyn’s ingenious plan. 

For it was Sir Roger’s motor, and 
it was driven by himself, huge, black, 
and scowling. Bertha was seated at 
his side, looking very pale, and very 
startled as. she first caught sight of 
me. 

Sir Roger bawled to me to stop, and 
I turned round and waited. He 
brought the car to a standstill quite 
close to me, and stared at me in his 
insolent, overbearing way, and I could 
see that black rage lay heavy on his 
soul. 

‘So, so,’’ he said in low tones that 
shook with passion, ‘‘ now, my lady, 
will you still deny that this gentleman 
is in the neftghbourhood ? ”’ 

‘* Lady Eden,’’ I interposed, “‘ cer- 
tainly had no knowledge——’’ 

‘*Then,’’ he interrupted me fiercely, 
‘‘to whom were you signalling yester- 
day when you were pretending. to 
fish’ ”’ 

‘“‘T wasn’t signalling to anybody,” 
I retorted hotly. ‘I was fishing.” 

He looked at me, black with rage 
and hate and doubt, till his. face 
seemed hardly human, while Lady 
Eden sat so pale and still by his side 
one might have wondered whether she 
breathed. . 

‘Fishing for gudgeon, I suppose,”® 
1¢ sneered ; ‘‘snd what about the top 
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of One Tree Hill at the usual hour 
after dark? ”’ 

I suppose my face changed as I re- 
cognised poor Hugh’s unlucky phrase, 
and I suppose he saw the change and 
took it for a confession of guilt. With- 
out the least warning he leaned from 
the car 1nd struck me heavily, before 
I could guard or avoid the blow, right 
on the chest. I staggered beneath the 
force of it, and with a cry like that 
of a beast he sprang from the car to 
the ground, and struck me over the 
head with a hammer or some such 
tool. It sceng¢d to me a great dark- 
ness rose up to envelop me, and I 
thought I heard a sound of many 
waters, and then I knew no more. 


II. 


When I came to myself it was quite 
dark, and I was suffering from a 
frightful pain in the head. _Instinc- 
tively I tried to raise my hands to my 
head. I could not. Something 
checked them. . What with surprise 
and bewilderment and the darkness I 
groaned aloud, and a soft voice said : 

**Mr. Travers. Mr. Travers, are 
you alive?” 

‘** Bertha—Lady Eden,’’ I muttered. 
** What is it? What has happened? 
Has there been an accident? Where 
are we?”’ 

She made no answer to my mumbled 
questions. 1 tried to rise, but found I 
could not. I tried to lift my hand 
again, and again I could not. It 
seemed that 1 was held at throat and 
wrists and feet. I struggled again, 
but it was no use. 

**My God,’’ I said, ‘‘ what is all 
this ?—what ?—what? I’m chained,’’ 
I said in utter stupefaction and be- 
wilderment. ‘‘ Oh, I’m chained,’’ I 
said again. ‘‘ Chained !”’ 

** So am I,’’ her soft voice answered 
me from the darkness, and a cold thrill 
of horror and dismay ran through my 
body. 

I think it was a minute or two before 
I mustered strength to speak again. 

** Who has done it?’’ I asked then, 
though 1 knew well enough. 

‘* Roger,’’ she answered. 

‘*Not you—you?’’ I asked in a 
whisper. ‘‘ He has not dared " 


‘*T am chained by the neck to the 
wall,’’ she answered, quite quietly. 

‘* He shall pay for it,’’ I muttered, 
‘** Where are we, 


hot now with rage. 
then?’’ I asked. 

‘Under the west wing,’’ she an- 
swered in the same quiet tones. ‘‘ You 
know there is a story of an old dun- 
geon here, where it is said some pri- 
soners were confined after Monmouth’s 
rebellion? Well, I think that is where 
we are.”’ 

** But what for ?’’ I stammered. 

** I think he is going to kill us both,”’ 
she answered in the same quiet and 
matter-of-fact tones, and I had nothing 
to answer her, for, indeed, I thought 
so, too. 

I began to struggle to see if I could 
free myself. But I was well secured. 
There was a great rusty iron ring 
fastened in the wall, looking as if it 
had been there for three or four cen- 
turies, as very likely it had. To 
this I was fastened by a strong iron 
chain round my neck. Further, my 
hands and feet were both secured with 
handcuffs, and the connecting links of 
each pair of fetters were fastened to 
another heavy chain, the end of which 
was fixed to a stout stake driven into 
the ground, between two of the stone 
slabs forming the floor on which we 
lay. Bertha heard me struggling, and 
said in her quiet voice : 

**It is no use—he has fastened us 
both quite securely.”’ 

My eyes were beginning to grow 
accustomed to the darkness. I made 
out now that we were confined in a 
large vaulted apartment, about twelve 
feet square. I was secured at one end, 
Lady Eden at the other end, just oppo- 
site to me. Our chains gave us a bare 
two feet of liberty, so that we could 
not so much as reach each other to 
touch hands. I could just make 
Bertha out, crouching down against 
the onposite wall, near a recess about 
six feet high and a foot deep. I lay 
still for a little, trying to realise our 
position, and what it meant. 

‘* He’ll never dare ”? I muttered 
to myself. 

‘I do not think there is much hope 
for us,’’ Bertha said quietly. 

‘‘ What happened?’’ I asked. ‘‘I 
don’t remember.’’ - 
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*‘ He had an iron bar in his hand,”’ 
she answered, ‘‘ and he hit you with it 
—I thought you were dead. I 
screamed, and he muffled a big cloak 
round me so that I could not make a 
sound or stir, and then he lifted you 
into the car and drove us here. It was 
quite dark then, and there is a private 
way into the west wing through an old 
door well hidden by trees. He carried 
me down first, and fastened me to the 
wall like this, and then he brought you 
down. I think this is that old 
dungeon, and he will kill us here, and 
nobody will ever know—ever.”’ 

She began to cry, and I did my best 
to comfort her, though indeed I hardly 
knew what to say. In a way it seemed 
dream-like and unreal, and yet I never 
doubted its reality, only I had an idea 
that it was all happentng to some one 
else, and that I myself was just look- 
ing on. 

‘* But then,’’ I said presently, ‘‘ he 
can’t keep us here for long—we shall 
be missed ; there will be inquiries.’’ 


‘“He will pretend we have gone 


away together ; he will tell everybody 


that, and everybody will believe him,’’ 
she answered slowly. 

Again I had nothing to say. 
Already my disappointed guests at the 
Savoy would be wondering where I 
was. On the morrow it would be re- 
ported that I was missing, and that 
Lady Eden was missing—London’s 
easy scandal would do the rest. If we 
were looked for, it would not be under 
th ruined west wing of Sir Roger's 
place that people would search for us. 

After a long time—at least it seemed 
to me long—the door of our prison 
opened, and Sir Roger himself came 
in. He had a lantern in his hand, and 
he stood and looked at us with a dark 
smile. I saw Lady Eden shudder, and 
then grow very still beneath his evil, 
crue! gaze, but I broke out into a wild 
torrent of threats, protests, promises, 
even entreaties. 

He stood listening in silence. His 
very silence made me understand how 
useless words were. 

‘*Let me tell you the whole truth,”’ 
I said at last in despair, and I told him 
of Hugh’s visit to me, and of what we 
had arranged together. 

“*So you see,’’ I concluded, ‘‘ what 


was done was arranged just by us two 
—Lady Eden knew nothing about it— 
nothing.’’ 

‘‘Liar,’’ he answered softly, and 
then he put his lantern on the ground 
and walked away. 

‘* What is he going to do?’’ I asked 
when he had gone, and I was very 
greatly afraid, for his voice, his man- 
ner, his eyes, these had all been 
deadly. 

Lady Eden did not answer me. _ I 
saw by the lantern’s feeble ray that her 
lips were moving, and I knew that she 
was praying. 

Sir Roger returned, wheeling before 
him a barrow full of bricks. 

While I stared, wonderingly, he de- 
posited the bricks near the high, 
narrow recess I have mentioned, close 
to the spot where Lady Eden crouched 
motionless on the floor. 

For about half an hour or so Sir 
Roger employed himself in wheeling 
barrow-loads of bricks into our prison, 
and placing them al! in the same spot, 
till there was a great heap of them 
near the recess. He brought mortar, 
also, and various tools, and during the 
whole time he took no notice of us, 
nor spoke one single word. When he 
had deposited his last barrow-load he 
went away, taking the lantern with 
him, and leaving us in darkness again, 

‘* Lady Eden,”’’ I called. 

‘** Yes,’’ she said softly. 

‘* What is he going to do? What 
has he brought all these bricks for? ’’ 

She gave me no answer, and I did 
not repeat my question. I think I 
dared not, even though I could not 
imagine what the meaning of Sir 
Roger’s conduct might be. I tried to 
think he must be mad, but there was a 
settled and deliberate purpose about all 
he did. Before long the door opened, 
and Sir Roger appeared once more, 
carrying with him a loaf of bread and 
a jug of water, and these he placed 
within the recess near Lady Eden. 
This recess began now to seem to me 
to be invested with some strange and 
terrible and unknown purpose, so that 
I looked at it with fear. 

I broke out again into a storm of 
anger and protest, and then of wild 
ertreatv. but etill he paid me no atten- 
tion. He took off his coat, and started 
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to work, first digging a shallow 
foundation, and then beginning to 
huild a wall right across the recess. 
Evidently he intended to brick it up. 
I wondered why ? 

He worked with ease and rapidity, 
as though he were a builder by trade, 
and indeed he was one of those men 
who seem to have a natural aptitude 
for any handicraft. 

By the lantern’s flickering ray I 
could just see Lady Eden crouching 
down on the ground, the chain that 
fastened her to the wall shining in the 
lantern’s light. Opposite to her I lay, 
securely fettered, yet still sometimes 
vainly struggling to free myself, and 
between us Sir Roger worked on at his 
‘mysterious building. As he moved 
over his work he made in the dim light 
vast and fantastic shadows upon the 
wa''s cf our prison, shadows that came 
and went and vanished wonderfully 
into the great patches of blackness 
lying in each corner. 

Why was he building this wall across 
that tall and narrow recess? . . . 
What strange purpose had he in his 
mind? ... Why had he placed bread 
and water within the space he was so 
steadily walling up? 

I fell again to trying to free myself 
from my fetters. Sir Roger heard my 
struggles, and turned to look at me and 
smile. 

‘* The strongest dog chains I could 
buy, in London,’ he _ observed ; 
** you won’t break them, you dog.”’ 

‘““What are you going to do?” I 
asked. ‘‘ I warn you os 

‘Oh, you shall soon see, you 
your warnings,’’ he answered, 
turned to his building again. 

He worked on till he had the wall 
about eighteen inches high, and then 
he paused and rose to his feet. 

‘““It was fortunate they were doing 
some building work here,’ he re- 
marl:.J. ‘‘ 1 found all my materials 
ready to my hand.’’ 

** They will l-~ missed in the morn- 
ing,’’ I said. 

** Oh, in the morning I shall pay the 
men and send them straight off,’’ he 
answered. ‘*A distressed husband 
wondering what has become of his 
wife is not expected to take any 


and 
and 
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“terest in and 


j 
ing.’’ 

He crossed over to Lady Eden and 
told her to stand up. She obeyed him, 
and, taking a bunch of keys from his 
pocket, he released her from the chain 
by which she had been secured. 

“ Will-you step this way?’’ he said 
to her with a terrible politeness. 

She shuddered, but obeyed, and he 
led her to the recess, to the foot-and-a 
half-high w2ll he had buiit across it. 

‘* May I trouble you to step over the 
wall . . . within the recess?” he 
asked. 

She obeyed him mechanically, like 
one in a dream. Indeed, I do not 
think she was quite conscious of .what 
she did. I think she was in a kind of 
dazed state, only knowing that she had 
to do what he said, since he was so 
much stronger. 

As for me, I lav like one paralysed. 
It is. literal truth that 1 had no longer 
the power to speak. 

Lady Eden was now standing within 
the recess, the wall which her husband 
had built hiding her to above the 
knees. She had her hands crossed on 
her breast, and stood quite still. I 
could not see that she trembled even 
once. But her face was terribly pale, 
and she might have been already dead 
by the pallid fixity of her countenance. 
Sir Roger stooped, and began to go 
on with his building. 

Till he had built the wall another 
foot or so I watched in silence ; but 
when it had reached nearly to her 
waist, I began to laugh. 

‘* This is all very well for a joke,” 
I satd, ‘‘ but tell me what you mean 
to do?”’ 

‘*T mean,”’ he answered, ‘‘ to inflict 
«amy wife, who has broken her vows, 
the punishment they used to inflict on 
nuns who broke their vows. I am 
going to brick her up in this wall, and 
you I shall keep chained there—to 
watch; you shall sit there and watch 
the wall, and think of her behind it, 
and I will come, sometimes, and keep 
you’ company, in case you grow 
lonely.’’ 

‘Then he went on with his work, and 
I watched for a time, and then I think 
a kind of fit of madness took me. _ I 
know I screamed a long time, and two 


building 


repair- 
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of my teeth are broken to this day, 
where I tried to bite my chain in halves. 
When I began to recover conscious- 
ness and looked again, Lady Eden was 
hidden to her breast—the wall had 
grown till it hid her to her breast. 

I lay and watched, and Sir Roger 
still built on—only a little now and she 
would be hidden entirely, only a little 
more and the wall he was building 
would reach to the roof. 

But I noticed that he was growing 
less composed. After all, he, too, was 
human—a man. _I suppose the horror 
of what he was doing worked on him 
also. Once or twice he turned and 
cursed me, and several times he 
fumbled in his work. I dare say it 
would have had less effect on him if 
Lady Eden had struggled or pleaded 
for mercy, but she stood there perfectly 
motionless, her hands crossed on her 
breast—without a struggle, without 
uttering one murmur or one protest. 
Once in placing a brick in position Sir 
Roger dropped it, and it fell on his 
foot. He cried out with the pain and 
swore, and I laughed, I was so glad. 
It seems inconceivable even to me, but 
it is none the less truth, that even in 
that moment and in that position a 
thrill of quite childish joy ran through 
me over this trivial hurt to Sir Roger’s 
foot. I positively glowed with de- 
light, and I fell to mocking him with 
a bitter tongue, and he turned, his face 
distorted with rage, and limped across 
to me and kicked me. 

** You be careful,’’ he stuttered, ‘‘ or 
—or—or I'll ‘i 

He kicked me again, and to do so 
better he came within reach. He was 
a man of three times my strength and 
I was fettered, but when I saw he was 
within arm’s-length of me I had no 
doubt. I put out my hands and caught 
him by the ankle, and pulled him-down. 
He struck me across the face with a 
blow whose mark I bear to this day, 
but, strangely enough, it was the fact 
that I was fettered that gave me my 
advantage. For somehow I got the 
the chain which connected the fetters 
oa my wrists and ankles twisted round 
his neck. But for that I would have 
been no match for him, but now the 
more he struck and,fought in the lan- 
tern’s dim ray the tighter drawn grew 
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the chain about his throat, the more 
fiercely I twisted it. 1 shouted aloud 
with joy as I felt it sink into the soft 
flesh of his neck. 

When I thought I had killed him I 
searched his pockets for the keys I had 
seen him use to free Lady Eden, and 
by them I soon released myself. 

The wall hid Bertha to the neck now, 
and another eighteen inches would 
have seen it joined to the roof above. 
She still stood in the same attitude, 
the same fixed expression on her face. 
I do not think she realised in the least 
what was happening. It did not take 
me long to release her. As yet the 
mortar had not set, and it was an easy 
task to tear the wall down. When 
the gap was big enough I put my arms 
round her and drew her out. 

She did exactly as I told her, just as 
before she had done what Sir Roger 
bade hcr. Leaving Sir Roger lying 
there—I hoped he was dead—we some- 
how or another made our way up out 
of the cellars into the fresh, open air. 
The first touch of the breeze on our 
cheeks was wonderful. 

It was four o’clock, and perfectly 
dark and very quiet, and I thought it 
was no time to stand on ceremony. 
So I opened the door of Sir Roger’s 
garage and got out his small car, and 
in a few minutes we were off, without 
rcusing one single sleepy servant. 
Of course, it was a main road, 
and motors often passed up and down, 
so I dare say any one who heard us 
thought nothing of it. 

An hour later we were at her father’s 
house, where Hugh was sitting up in 
a state of great uneasiness and dis- 
tress ; for that his plan had miscarried 
he knew, but knew no more. How 
successful Sir Roger’s plans might 
have proved is shown by the fact that 
even Hugh had already begun to won- 
der if I had not played him false, and 
turned the sham elopement into a real 
one. Sir Roger’s tale would have won 
ready credence. 

1 told my story to Hugh while her 
parents looked after Bertha, who was 
still very silent, but had begun to de- 
velop strange fits of trembling. I told 
Hugh I hoped I had killed Sir Roger, 
and that [ thought of surrendering to 
the police. ‘Havever, Hugh insisted 
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on going back to see if he were really 
dead, and when we reached the place 
of our imprisonment the broken wall,. 
the chains and handcuffs, were the-> to 
prove my tale true, but Sir Roger had 
vanished. 

Later on he was found in his dress- 
ing-room with a pistol in his hand and 
a bullet through his head. Unable to 
bea- defeat, and perhaps also dreading 
the consequences of what he had done, 
certain that he had at least lost Bertha 
for ever, he must have determined on 
putting an end to his life. 

All the public ever knew was that 
[Lady Eden had left her husband on ace 
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count of his brutal conduct to her, and 
that thereupon he had shot himself. I 
do not think much sympathy was felt 
for him. 

A year’s quiet and rest restored 
Bertha’s health after the serious illness 
from which she suffered. Those hours 
in that dungeon, the peril we had 
shared together, had seemed to bring 
us very close togéther, and when I re- 
peated the question which I had asked 
her before, she did not say ‘‘ No” 
again. It is now a year we have been 
married, and I think that the memory 
of the past is slowly fading from her 
mind. 








My White Hair. 


By Mrs. Dunlop. 


a dressmaker by profession— 
I style 

myself. The’ appellation’ means 
absolutely nothing in itself, as all of 
us in the business know; but it means 
a great deal'to the outside public. So 
a ‘‘ Court dressmaker ’’ I styled my- 
self in the days of my humble begia- 
nings, when I occupied a modest little 
first floor in Westbournia, and made 
up “‘ ladies’ own materials ’’ in an un- 
pretentious style, with bills (quarterly) 
to match, and a ‘‘ Court dressmaker ’’ 
I still continue to be, though the Court 
dresses have ceased to become a mere 
**facon de parler.’’ I now possess a 
little band-box of a house in Mayfair, 
and am the chosen friend of duchesses 
and fashionable actresses, for whom I 
devise daring and wonderful gowns, 
and occasionally accommodate with a 
small pecuniary advance strictly be- 
tween friends. I am getting on in 
years now, and my soft white hair con- 
trasts pleasingly with my black eel-skin 
fitting dresses, my customers tell me— 
but my hair was white many years 
ago. Ah! that strange, terrible ad- 
venture! I shudder even now to recall 
it. When I sit in a dusky, fire-lit 


AM 
a ‘* Court dressmaker ”’ 


room, it always comes back to mc— 
its horror undimmed by time. I fre- 
quently ‘‘ run over ’’ to Paris; indeed, 
of late my visits there have been 
periodical, and many strange and mys- 
terious things have I come across in 
that vast city, but nothing like unto the 
ene awful experience which befell me 
in our prosaic London, five-and-twenty 
years ago! It happened at the com- 
mencement of my career, when I had 
just joined partnership with a business- 


small capital and an intimate know- 
ledge of book-keeping. On my side I 
supplied the artistic element of the pro- 
fession—the’ knack of adapting folds 
of woollen and silken fabrics to the 
*“human form divine,’’ that eye for 
colour and the blending of shades, 
that bold sweep of the scissors in cut- 
ting, that light and exact hand in tack- 
ing which have been the means of 
making my fortune. But at the outset 
we were not successful. The era of 
‘* ready-mades ’’ had begun, and the 
reach-me-down skirts and the jersey 
bodices (precursors of that deadly foe 
of modistes, the blouse), had not long 
arisen, and for many days we sat in 
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our smartly furnished little double 
drawing-room with its suite of saddle- 
bag chairs and its centre table loaded 
with the ‘‘ Queen ”’ and ‘‘ Le Follet ”’ 
—waiting. Ah! it requires an iron 
nerve that waiting business! There 
are thousands that are going through 
it daily, everywhere, many of them 
hopelessly. But we held on, and at 
last, slowly but surely, orders began 
to filter in. Still they were not very 
lucrative, and we had almost begun to 
think that we had ‘‘ pitched our pipe 
too high” at starting. One foggy 
morning in November—how well I re- 
member it—our little handmaid Jenny, 
flushed of face and scant of breath from 
hurrying up the steep, narrow flight of 
stairs—ushered in a customer—a 
gentleman. I was surprised at this, 
for gentlemen belonging to the order 
of ladies with whom we were con- 
cerned did not usually interest them- 
selves in their wives’ dresses. He 
looked like a foreigner; there was a 
kind of twist to his moustache and his 
neck-tie, a kind of exaggerated air 
about him altogether, that had an un- 
English effect. Perhaps he was a 


traveller come to recommend goods. 
We had received several of ‘‘ ces mes- 


’ 


sieurs ’’ with quite as gentlemanly an 
air, and hats quite as shiny. He soon 
relieved me of all doubt on this point, 
however. ‘‘ You are Mademoiselle 
Celestine, I believe,’’ he said, bowing 
to me. I bowed in return. ‘‘I have 
come to order a _ dress—several 
dresses!’’ That was coming to the 
point, certainly. ‘‘ I saw your adver- 
tisement in the ‘ Times,’’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ I said politely. 
*““Do you live in this neighbour- 
hood?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ he said, ‘‘I live at 
Highgate.’’ He had come a long way 
in search of a dressmaker, I thought, 
but I did not utter my. thoughts—it 
was not for me to make such a state- 
ment. He began at once to talk about 
gowns and materials. He was direct 
and blunt to an extreme—no, I should 
not call it bluntness—for all his facul- 
ties seemed sharpened to the finest 
point. Abrupt, perhaps, is a_ better 
word. He took in ideas directly they 
were presented to him; his sharp, grey 
eyes looked me through and through. 
Ile knew exactly what he wanted ; he 


asked to look at all my new materials— 
fashion books he would have none of. 
He had brought a few sketches of cos- 
tumes that he thought would suit his 
wife. Madame was very particular, 
he said, and disliked conventionality. 
And when I looked at them I thought 
they were very clever sketches. His 
orders comprised several morning 
gowns and a couple of tea-gowns. 
‘* And when shall I have the pleasure 
of fitting Madame,’’ I inquired smil- 
ingly. ‘‘ Ah!” he said, twirling his 
moustache, ‘‘that is unfortunate. 
Will a fitting be absolutely neces- 
sary?’’ I replied that it would—one 
fitting, atany rate. ‘‘ Ah! ”’ he ejacu- 
lated again, ‘‘ that will be the difficulty. 
Madame is an invalid—a great in- 
valid.’’ 

Now I was certain that he was 
not English—he had _ pronounced 
these words with an unmistakably 
foreign accent. ‘‘I really fear it will 
be impossi'. le—she is very delicate just 
now; she is subject to nervous 
attacks.’’ He frowned as he spoke. 
‘Could Madame not even allow me 
one fitting,’? I said. I felt that I 
ought to be firm, for I did not want to 
imperil my reputation by sending out 
any ill-fitting gowns. He shook his 
head. ‘‘I have brought you the 
measurements,’’ he said. ‘* Will they 
not be sufficient guide?’’ I tem- 
porised. ‘‘ The silk you have chosen 
for the blue tea-gown I shall have to 
procure for you, sir ; and there may be 
a slight difference in the shade. As 
you say Madame is very particular, 
will you allow me to bring the material 
to show her before making it pp—one 
ca. judge of a colour so much better 
by seeing it in the piece. Then at the 
same time, if Madame feels equal to it, 
I can give her a fitting. I will havea 
lining with me. If not, I must do the 
best I can with a pattern gown.’’ He 
looked embarrassed for a moment ; but 
then he thanked me effusively. I was 
really too kind; it was an excellent 
idea to let his wife see the silk before 
deciding—but Highgate was such a 
distance—would it really not be too 
far? ‘‘ Notatall,’’ I replied. I hope 
to have the material the day after to- 
morrow, and will bring it the same 
day if possible.’’ He handed me his 
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card—a thin, glazed, foreign-lookirg 
bit of pasteboard, on which was in- 
scribed ‘‘M. Paul Rameau, The Wilder- 
ness, Highgate’’—bowed and departed. 

Bridget North, my partner, came in 
just as he was leaving the room, and 
he gave her also a sweeping bow as he 
passed out. ‘‘ What a queer-looking 
man,’’ she remarked. ‘‘I don’t like 
his appearance at all. What is he 
here for?’’ ‘‘A customer,”’ I said 
proudly, ‘‘ and a rich one, evidently— 
ordering gowns for his wife.’’ I 
showed her what he had chosen. 
** He has certainly a crude taste in 
colours,’’ she said, ‘‘ and what un- 
necessarily elaborate trimmings.” 
** Don’t quarrel with the stuff—it ail 
came from Paris,’’ I said gaily. ‘I 
think the things look odd somehow,”’ 
said Bridget soberly, ‘‘ and I didn't 
like the looks of the man—he gave me 
the shivers down my spine. I hope 
he’s the kind of person who pays, but 
I shouldn’t be surprised—(here she 
shrugged her shoulders) — these 
materials mean any amount of money, 
and it will take us weeks to get all 
the trimmings in.’’ ‘‘Oh, don’t 
croak,’’ I said, determined not to catch 
the infection of Bridget’s doubts. 
** He is all right, I am sure, but he has 
got a delicate wife, and is evidently 
anxious about her things.’’ ‘‘ She has 
got a very riotous taste in dress for an 
invalid,’’ said Bridget, ‘‘ that’s all I 
can say.”” 

Two days later I was at Highgate, 
standing outside the door of a wallcd 
garden, ringing the bell for admit- 
tance. It opened almost immediately 
by one of those mysterious springs con- 
nected with the house. I have never 
liked these contrivances ; they are un- 
canny things to my mind, suggesting 
too strongly the belated traveller in the 
fairy-tale books, to whom the ogre's 
front-door always opens in a sudden 
manner without the aid of human 
hands. I passed through a small, 
neatly-kept garden, dreary now with 
Noventber tidiness and lack of colour. 
T e house was large and imposing- 
Icoking, the entrance door, surrounded 
by a heavy pillaréd portico, was opened 
to me by a solemn and staid-visaged 
butler. It was not the kind of estab- 
lishment I had expected to find. The 
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flashy, exaggerated style of the master 
of the house, and the lavish costumes 
he had ordered for his wife, had pre- 
pared me for something very different. 
The dignified appearance of the old but- 
ler, the plain, oak-furnished hall, hung 
with a few dark-looking oil paintings, 
seemed rather incongruous, I could not 
help thinking. There also seemed an 
air of gloom and mystery about the 
house to my excited fancy. I have 
always been easily impressed by my 
surroundings, and I indulged these 
foolish fancies to the utmost as I sat 
waiting in a small room close to the 
front door, which commanded a view of 
a high brick wall and a row of dreary 
laurel bushes. The place seemed like 
a prison or a lunatic asylum! I 
waited for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
when the door was opened abruptly 
and noisily, and, to my surprise, M. 
Rameau himself appeared. I had ex- 
pected to see a lady’s maid or an upper 
servant of some description. He dis- 
pelled instantly all my sensations of 
gloom and mystery, for he was gaily 
and jauntily attired for going out, his 
frock coat was of the newest and 
smartest, he wore a bright coloured 
waistcoat, and a flower in his button- 
hole, and the dainty cambric handker- 
chief he flapped lightly between his 
fingers spread abroad an overpowering 
odour of tuberose. In spite of his gala 
appearance, ,jhowever, his manner did 
not seem quite so self-contained as 
when I saw him before. There was a 
lurking air of irritation about him, his 
step was more rapid, his pale cheeks 
were slightly flushed. He professed 
himself a humble suppliant for my par- 
don. It was most unfortunate that I 
could not see Madame that evening— 
she had gone out to dinner. Would I 
accept his apologies? Of course I 


‘would, though I was naturally disap- 


pointed to have lost the chance of a fit- 
ting. To tell the truth, I thought his 
apologetic manner a little overdone, 
and I was really almost embarrassed 
by it, for he had not held out any 
definite hope of my seeing Madame at 
all. He looked at the silk I had 
brought, and said it was a beautiful 
colour, and would do excellently well. 
He would decide for Madame in her 
absence. 
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He showed me to the door himself 
with an air of obsequious gallantry. 
The butler was seated in a dark corner 
of the hall. As I glanced towards him 
he rose to his feet, but he did not come 
forward to the door, and, had it not 
appeared impossible in so perfectly 
trained a servant, I should have been 
almost certain (in spite of the dark- 
ness) that a sardonic smile spread itself 
over his countenance as he looked at 
his master. I had not got far on my 
jeurney home when I suddenly remem- 
bered that I had never asked for a 
pattern gown. It was stupid of me; 
I could so easily have taken it with me, 
and we really wanted it before we could 
do much towards completing this 
order. I felt it was too late to go 
back, however. ‘* Mademoiselle Cé- 
lestine, otherwise Cecilia Johnston," I 
said to myself severely, ‘* you have got 
the artistic temperament with a ven- 
geance. First of all you compare a 
French gentleman’s suburban _resi- 
dence with a prison or a madhouse, and 
then you come away from it without 
doing the one good bit of business that 
you could have done.’’ However, 


early next morning a superb Paris- 
inade gown arrived as a pattern, with a 
paper pinned to it requesting us to 


return it as soon as possible. It was 
indeed a beautiful garment, and made 
quite a stir of excitement amongst the 
new ‘‘ hands ’’ we had been obliged to 
engage. We had an extremely busy 
time of it for the next few days, and 
at the end of a week I found myself 
with every girl working against time, 
and the pale green Paris gown still 
lying in the workroom! It was most 
vexatious. 1 had quite intended to 
have sent it back betore this, and it 
would be unlucky indeed if we were 
to give offence to our new wealthy 
customer. It really should be returned 
without delay. But I had no one to 
send it by; every one was wanted in- 
doors, even Bridget was specially busy 
that afternoon. Well, I must take it 
myself, and I would boldly ask to see 
Madame and apologise for the delay. I 
really wanted to see her very much ; 
besides, as a further excuse for intrud- 
ing upon her in the afternoon, I would 
take with me one of the tea-gowns 
which had iust been completed. It 
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was so unsatisfactory working for a 
client who was invisible to one, and I 
felt that my curiosity must be satisfied. 
I put on my things and set off. It was 
a foggy, drizzly afternoon, and again 
growing dusk when I reached my 
journey’s end. The noisy clanging bell 
was answered by a young footman, in- 
stead of the ancient servitor, who was 
evidently new to his duties, and looked 
a little uncertainly at me and my pack- 
age, as though he were not quite clear 
what to do with us. ‘‘ I have brought 
some things for your mistress. Can 
I see her?’’ I said. He looked 
frightened, and murmured something 
unintelligible, but he led me along the 
hall, and up a short staircase, where 
he delivered me over to a housemaid, 
wh» ushered me up another flight of 
stairs and along a corridor and into a 
small room, where she left me. ‘I 
will tell Mrs. Elmsleigh you are here, 
ma’am,’’ she said. Mrs. Elmsleigh, 
I suppose, is the lady’s maid, I thought 
to myself. 

Th: room into which I had been 
shown was a bare little apartment, 
evidently a workroom, for a sewing 
machine stood on a table in one 
corner. The floor was covered with 
oil-cloth, and a few light cane chairs 
and one basket armchair was all the 
rest of the furniture it contained. I 
waited for a long time, and nobody 
came. I went to the window, and 
looked out, but the dreary prospect of 
a large walled-in garden was not in- 
viting. Then I noticed that there was 
another door to the room (I had taken 
it for a cupboard at first), and that it 
was slightly ajar. I peeped through 
and saw that it led into a large and 
handsom? apartment, furnished as 
boudoir and dressing-room combined. 
Easy, luxurious armchairs and sofas 
stood about, and a red glowing fire 
burnt in a handsome fireplace. Every 
available seat I noticed. with astonish- 
ment was covered by _brilliant-hued 
gowns and costly coats tossed care- 
lessly about. 1 wandered in, my curi- 
osity fairly <rcused. On one side of 
the room stood an immense wardrobe, 
the open doors revealing further 
glimpses of rainbow-hued finery. I 
examined some of the dresses lying 
about me; many of them were trimmed 
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with the costliest lace! I could not 
stifle my professional ardour, and soon 
became engrossed in my study of them, 
till I suddenly woke up to realise that 
the short winter afternoon was rapidly 
drawing in and that the room was al- 
most dark. 

A continuous noise that I heard 
for some time now seemed to be 
getting much louder, and, looking 
round me, I noticed that there was an- 
other door opposite to the one by which 
I had entered, from which these sounds 
evidently proceeded—sounds of mur- 
muring, querulous voices ; and then 
a noise of chairs being upset and heavy 
articles falling ‘to the ground. 
** Madame has children,’’ I thought to 
myself, and, left to themselves, they 
are evidently quarrelling. As this idea 
passed through my mind, and before I 
could decide upon going into the room 
to see if there were any one with whom 
I could leave a message, I saw that 
the door was being pushed slowly open. 
Heavens! What an icy sensation of 
horror that slow push seemed to give 
me. 

Children! The bare idea of think- 
ing of them, in connection with 
the figure I now saw issuing through 
the door—I could just see it in 
the clear light! It was that of a tall 
dark, stout woman, with luxuriant 
but dishevelled black hair, dressed in 
a long trailing gown of crimson velvet. 
Her face was flushed, and in her eyes 
burnt the awful light of insanity. Ina 
flash I knew that it was her voice alone 
whose ravings I had been listening to, 
and that I was in the company of a 
mad woman! She _ switched on the 
electric light, then stopped short on 
perceiving me, and gave vent to the 
curious hoarse laugh which I had 
heard repeatedly from the next room, 
and I saw that she carried in her hand 
an open clasp-knife—the kind that 
gardeners use for pruning trees—a 
nasty enough weapon to get a thrust 
with. ‘*‘ Who are you?’’ she hissed 
in a low, fierce voice. “ You have 
come to steal my dresses—my beauti- 
ful dresses ; but you shall not have 
them, for I shall kill you.”’ 

Then began the struggle—all the 
mcre awful because it must be a silent 
one. I could have screamed for help, of 
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course—there were doubtless servants 
innumerable within call, but directly I 
screamed I knew she would be upon 
me. She was now between me and 
both the doors at the upper end of the 
room. I must somehow manage to 
reach the further door, which evidently 
opened into the corridor. But I did 
not want to seem as though I were 
escaping from her, or she would be 
after me with that murderous-look- 
ing knife, I was certain. ‘‘I have 
not come to take anything belong- 
ing to you,’’ I said, fixing my eyes 
steadily upon her. I was filled with 
that stony self-possession which for- 
tunately comes to us in the midst of 
great danger. Steadily and slowly I 
backed towards the door, and steadily 
and surely she moved after me, occa- 
sionally giving vent to her meaning- 
less cackling laugh. 

The door at last! I put my hand 
behind me and felt for the handle— 
I turned it—I rattled it—God in 
hc ven! It was locked! 

At the same moment that I made 
this fearful discovery 1 saw that my 
pursuer had switched off the light 
again and we were alone with the dull 
red glimmer of the fire. I hardly remem- 
ber clearly what happened next, but I 
know that she gave a low chuckle of 
triumph and then—I seemed to be 
whirling round in a maze of chairs and 
tables. I fled from refuge to refuge. 
I cowered behind a sofa—a kind of 
b!ind instinct of self-preservation alone 
sustaining me. Once she actually 
grasped the hem of my dress, but I 
wrenched myself free by an almost 
superhuman effort. At last I was 
close to the door by which I had 
entered. Once through that I should 
be safe. The hysterical desire to 
scream now mounted to my throat ; 
it almost choked me! Now she was 
gaining on me fast—she was flourish- 
ing the knife in triumph. ‘‘ Thief, 
thief, who steals my clothes,’’ she 
yelled discordantly. My hand was al- 
most touching the door, and—then she 
was upon me! I swerved aside. I 
felt a sudden sharp pain in my arm, 
and then something warm all over it. 
I screamed loudly—at last! There 
w-s: noise of rushing footsteps from 
the inner room, a babel of voices 
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seemed sounding in my ears, then all 
g w black around me, and I heard 
nothing. 


* * * * * * 


When I recovered consciousness I 
found myself inside a four-wheeled cab, 
two women servants seated opposite 
me, and being driven rapidly along. 
** Where am I—where are you taking 
me to?’’ I exclaimed, my feelings of 
terror rushing back upon me in a 
moment. I started up, but the exer- 
tion, 1 suppose, was too much for me, 
and I fell back in a second fainting fit. 
Afterwards I had a hazy impression of 
being lifted out of the cab by careful 
hands—of voices talking around me ; 
an 1 when I awoke to full consciousness 
I was in my own bed, and Bridget was 
bending over me. 

She burst into tears when I opened 
mv eyes. ‘‘Oh, what a_ merciful 
escape you have had, dear,’’ she 
exclaimed. And gradually she told 
me all about it—at least as much as 
the two housemaids from ‘‘ The Wil- 
derness ”’ had revealed to her. The mad 
woman was, of course, the elegant M. 
Rameau’s invalid wife. About him 
they had observed a discreet silence, 
but Bridget always maintained that 
her first impression of him was a 
correct one, and that she was sure he 
had driven his wife mad by his_ beha- 
viour to her. Very possibly she was 
right ! 

Madame Rameau had been formerly 
a Spanish dancer, and the chief 
form which her insanity took was 
a craving to possess innumerable 
costly and gaudy-hued dresses, which 
she would wear a few times and then 
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fling aside. Every means to keep her 
presence in the house a secret, of 
course, was taken, and dressmakers 
from a distance were employed to pre- 
vent any gossip getting about in the 
neighbourhood. Of late she had been 
so much better that she was allowed to 
take exercise in the garden by herself. 
She had been supposed to be there at 
the time of my arrival ; there had 
been some delay in giving my message 
to her attendant, as the servant who 
received me was new, rather flustered 
by the state of things in the house, and 
not quite aware of the gravity of her 
unfortunate mistress’s condition. The 
time that I was alone with her during 
that awful struggle for life was pro- 
bably not of very long duration, 
though to me it had seemed hours. 
There was no doubt that I had had the 
narrowest of escapes of being stabbed 
to death. Had the knife been an inch 
more to one side it would have entered 
my heart. 

A cheque for £50 arrived a few days 
later, enclosed in a blank slip of 
paper, and that was all we heard 
or ever wished to hear again of our 
mysterious client at ‘‘ The Wilder- 
ness.’ In a very short time I had 
recovered from the shock. Perhaps it 
was the knowledge that I must recover 
and attend to business that saved me 
from a long, nervous illness! I was 
none the worse for what I had gone 
through, except that the first time I 
looked in t!.e glass—and what woman 
on the wrong side of thirty does not 
peer anxiously into it after anything of 
an illness—I saw that my hair had 
turned quite white—and white it has 
remained ever since! 































































ULIANA ROSAMOND was known 
to ‘‘the family ’’ as ‘‘ Smith,”’ 
but she requested her fellow- 

servants to address her as Julie—with 
the ‘‘ J’? soft, as in French. 


Julie had not been with us at The 
Pines many days when we realised that 
here, living and breathing in our midst, 
was the very embodiment of Romance. 


What was it that gave the impres- 
sion? At first we thought it was the 
name, the brilliant red-gold hair, the 
grand manner ; and these no doubt did 
contribute in some degree, but as time 
went on we recognised it was in reality 
d--e more to the look of detachment, of 
ennoblement, of spiritual uplifting 
which characterised her. She went 
about her duties as parlour-maid as if 
she walked on air, and with a rapt ex- 
pression on her face as though she 
were oblivious of them, or as though 
she said: ‘‘ True, my hands are en- 
gaged in housework, and I have to 
associate with commonplace people, 
but these things do not move me, my 
life is lived apart from all I see and 
hear.’’ Clearly there was some secret 
moycinc force at work. 

We are of the practical type at The 
Pines, and averse to mysteries of any 
kind; we like things ‘‘ square and 
above board,’’ as we say, and when we 
get a girl who never grumbles at her 
work, nor at her master and mistress, 
who goes about holding her head well 
up, and with a smile on her face, we 
naturally want to know what is the 
cause, That kind of pleasant cheerful- 


‘ness is a reflection on the rest of us, 


and not to be passed over without com- 
ment. It was arranged that Cook, who 
is fitted by age and experience, should 
make some tactful inquiries, and get 
at the reason of this abnormal attitude 
of mind. 

‘** Happen you’ve had a fortune left 
since you came here? ’”’ said Cook one 
dcy when she and Julie were alone. 


Julie’s Romance. 


By Elizabeth B. Piercy. 
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** No, what makes you think so? ’”’ 
answered Julie. 

‘* Oh! nothing, only I thought going 
about as you do with a face shining 
like the sun and moon and all the stars, 
that somebody must have left you a 
sight of money.”’ 

‘* There are better things in life than 
money,”’ said Julie. 

“If there is anything better than 
money I should desperately like to have 
hold of it,’’ returned Cook. 

““T have a Friend,’ said Julie, 
simply, with a beatific smile. 

** Friend! ”’ exclaimed 
““What sort of friend? 
woman? ”’ 

*“Man,”’ replied Julie. 

** Oh! ’’ sniffed Cook ; ‘‘ poor thing's 
are men friends. I’ve had several, and 
very little I think of ’em.”’ 

No more information could be got 
from Julie at that time, but by means 
of. persistence in a diplomatic scheme 
of questioning by one and another of 
her fellow-servants, it was at length 
asc. ‘tained that Morrison was the name 
of her friend, that he was tall and 
handsome, and of good birth. Julie 
had made his acquaintance at the 
house of a former mistress, where he 
was a frequent visitor and friend of the 
family, and it was a case of 1..utual 
attraction from the first moment of 
meeting. Unfortunately, Mr. Morri- 
son was not in a position to marry, so, 

like an honourable man, he breathed 
no word of love nor gave the slightest 
hint of his feelings, but before leaving 
for Brazil, where he had gone to try 
his fortune, he had bidden her a kind 


Cook. 
Man, or 


farewell—a farewell which, to her 
understanding heart, had seemed 
charged with significance. She had no 


doubt that when he had made money 
he would ask her to marry him. 

This did not promise much as a 
romance, after all. As Cook remarked, 
there was really very little to go upon, 
as there was ‘‘ no engasement and no 











nothing.”? We could not help wishing 
it had been a more substantial love 
affair, something with thrills and 
movement in it. Still, it was the only 
love story amongst us, and we were 
disposed to make the best of it and to 
await events. Something must surely 
happen sooner or later, we argued. 
And it did. In a few weeks Julie be- 
came engaged. Mr. Morrison had 
stepped into a lucrative business, and 
was simply coining money. He asked 
Julie to marry him at the end of twelve 
months. 

This looked like business, and we 
were much encouraged. 

Julie was a great reader ; she kept 
a diary, a commonplace book, and she 
occasionally wrote verses of a senti- 
mental type which she sometimes read 
aloud to a small, appreciative audience. 

It was understood that Julie had 
started ‘‘ a bottom drawer ’’ some time 
ago, and had already made dainty 
under-garments, trimmed with fine 
crotchet lace of her own working, and 
she now began industriously to make 
d’oyleys, tray-cloths, and other small 
ornamental things for the house. 
When her stock was complete, and the 
twelve months were drawing to a 
close her thoughts turned to the matter 
of the wedding outfit. 

We heard a great deal about Mr. 
Morrison at this time; in fact, his 
name might be said to be a household 
word. It was somewhat of a disap- 
peintment that Julie had no portrait of 
him, and that she did not allow us to 
see his letters; still she read us a 
great many of the letters she wrote to 
him, and gave us much information re- 
lating to his appearance, his history, 
his business prospects, and narrated 
incidents in illustration of the extreme 
delicacy of his taste and the charm of 
his manners. 

It was a most exciting time. We 
each felt we could hardly have been 
more interested if the wedding had 
been our own. Julie herself was so en- 
thusiastic, and took us so thoroughly 
into her confidence, that we could not 
help entering heartily into the spirit 
of it. Each evening there was some 
fresh detail to discuss—now it was a 
question of travelling trunks, now of 
skirts or hats or gloves. The important 


JULIE’S ROMANCE. 





‘thing was the wedding-gown. 
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Julie 
was undecided whether to look like an 
arum-lily or a piece of apple-blossom. 
At one time she was in favour of the 
lily. ‘* Dressed in creamy-white,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ I should look just like the arum- 
lily. My hair would supply the neces- 
sary touch of colour.”’ 

After much deliberation and many 
consultations, it was decided the gown 
should be of diaphanous clinging 
material, soft green veiled in creamy- 
white, with a suggestion of delicate 
pink here and there. ‘‘I shall be 
married in the spring,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
should like to look like a piece of 
apple-blossom.’’ 

Cook thought there was nothing to 
beat slate-colour for a wedding-frock 
when a woman was getting on in life ; 
it had the merit, too, of being 
economical, coming in useful for Sun- 
days afterwards. But Julie did not 
agree, and she gave us to understand 
that money was no object, and she 
would best please Mr. Morrison by 
ordering pretty garments of the best 
possible quality. 

We consulted fashion-books, and 
kept our eyes open to the display of 
goods in the shop windows, and 
helped Julie all we could with advice. 
She was grateful for the interest we 
took in the trousseau, and in some de- 
tails readily adopted our suggestion, 
but was firm in her opinion that the 
travelling costume should be of the 
newest summer cloth called céte de 
cheval, and a pretty shade of mole- 
colour. The hat to go with it must 
match, and be trimmed with beautiful 
feathers of the same shade. Cook did 
not take to any shade of mole—‘‘ a de- 
pressing, dirty-looking colour not at all 
suitable for a festive occasion, and not 
any more economical than blue or 
purple,’’ she said. Julie explained that 
she chose it because of the rich colour 
of her hair. Cook replied that if she 
were set on mole-colour for her coat 
and skirt she ought to have a red hat 
to match her hair, and that this would 
relieve the sombre effect. But Julie 
w.s firm. She was sure Mr. Morrison 
would not care for a red hat. 

And now nothing remained to be 
done except to order the things at the 
best shoo in the town. 
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Oh! this wedding was a most ex- 
hilarating event! And what a lucky 

rson was Julie! 

If she had been young and beautiful 
she could not have wished more than 
a rich, handsome, devoted lover like 
this! But Julie! That she had gifts 
and charm no one could deny, but she 
was not beautiful, and she was not 
young. 

Then came the news, like a thunder- 
bolt, Mr. Morrison was ill. A fort- 
night before he should have started 
home he had been stricken with influ- 
enza. This, we learnt later, had 
developed into pneumonia. Then 
came many weeks when nothing was 
heard from him, and nothing could be 
done. Julie, with a fine courage, went 
about all this time with the old smile 
on her face and with her head well up. 
She believed in her luck, she felt it 


would be all right in, the end—that he 
would recover, and would come for her 
when he was well enough. 

The time of apple-blossom was long 
past, and another wedding-gown must 


be thought out. At the time of roses 
Mr. Morrison was slowly but surely 
gaining strength. It was clear the 
wedding could not be before late 
autumn. Julie thought that probably 
the Michaelmas daisy would be her 
flower, or she would have to adopt 
some scheme of colour from the aster 
for her gown. 

How fortunate she got the news of 
Mr. Morrison’s illness before she had 
ordered the wedding outfit! 

His recovery was very slow. 

Julie left us in the autumn! Her 
aunt was ill and needed her. She 
stepped into the cab that conveyed. her 
to the station with the grand air of a 
princess in a fairy tale. And she 
smiled her inscrutable smile. As to us, 
we were bereft, indeed! For sixteen 
months we had lived in the exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere of romance, and, after 
all, what a wonderful zest a little 
romance gives to life, even though it 
be romance at second hand! 

Now again we were left without a 
love-story amongst us. 
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About twelve months later we set up 
4 motor-car at The Pines, and the 
chauffeur who came from near London 
told us of a romantic love affair in 
which the hero was a German baron 
a .d the heroine the parlour-maid at the 
house from which he had lately come. 
It really was a most thrilling story and 
full of incident. 

At the end of the recital Cook quietly 
asked: ‘‘ Has that parlour-maid red 
hair? ’’ 

“‘ I believe she would call it -usset, 
with glints of gold,’’ said the man, 
laughing. 

““Oh, Cook!” we _ exclaimed. 
© You're not thinking of Julie! It 
couldn’t be Julie! ’’ 

‘* No,” he remarked. ‘It isn't 
Julie. The name of this woman is 
Irene Lenore.’ 

““Has Irene Lenore arranged her 
wedding outfit yet? ’’ asked Cook, dis- 
regarding our remonstrance. 

‘“‘T believe the wedding-gown is to 
be white satin,’’ replied the man. ‘‘ I 
don’t know much about it myself, but 
they say she is most particular that the 
clothes should suit her complexion and 
her hair. 

*‘ What is the travelling frock to 
be ? ” 

‘* She wants to look like the moors 
in autumn, and has fixed on a ‘ misty 
shade of amethyst,’ as she calls it. I 
think,’’ continued the man, ‘‘ she must 
be a bit balmy on the crumpet.”’ 

**T think,’’ said Cook, with much 
asperity, **she is a lying, deceitful 
hussy.”’ 

There could no longer be any doubt 
that Irene Lenore and Juliana Rosa- 
mond were one and the same person. 

And so there was no Mr. Morrison, 
after all! Poor Julie! 

And yet, is she not a fortunate 
woman to be able, in a world like this, 
to create and live her own romances? 
Happy Julie! 

Of course, we were much surprised 
and disappointed, but some of us never 
think of Julie’s imaginings as lying 
and deceit, but always as her gift of 
romance. 











Tuppenny. 
A Story for Children. 


By Janet 


UPPENNY was planning a great 
adventure. First she went to 
the larder with a little basket, 

and into this she put two buns, two 
sausage-rolls, a piece of cake, and a 
big pear. Then she trotted off, taking 
care to keep in the shady paths, so 
that no one should see her from the 
house. 

She ‘was soon on the road, pegging 
away very fast, for Tuppenny was a 
good walker for her age. But, oh 
dear, the sun was very hot and the 
basket heavy, and she did so want to 
have a real adventure before anybody 
found her. ‘‘ It would be so lovely,’’ 
she thought, ‘‘ not to have to be put 
to bed, or washed, or told to be good, 
or anything. And p’r’aps I might find 
a dear little house for my own, and 
then I could live in it, and ask mother 
and the others to tea. And how grand 
that would be! ”’ 

While she was thinking these things 
she suddenly stood still to look at a 
funny little ragged boy who was sitting 
in the hedge and smiling at her. He 
had lovely shiny teeth and big black 
eyes, and on his knees he had a con- 
certina. 

** Mornin’, Missy,’’ he said. 

**Good morning,’’ said Tuppenny. 
**May I sit down by you and have a 
rest?” 

‘Oh! yes,’’ said the smiling boy, 
and he patted the grass beside him. 

‘* What a funny way you talk,’’ said 
Tuppenny. 

‘*Me Italian boy, Missy,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ Me play pretty music, 
get pennies.’’ And he held up the con- 
certina to show her. 

**How lovely! ’’ said Tuppenny. 
** T wish I could get pennies, too. But 
I ¢an’t do anything but sing.”’ 

‘*What you sing, Missy?’’ asked 
the boy. 

‘‘T can sing ‘ Little Bo-peep,’ and 
‘“Lavender’s Blue’ and ‘Buy a 
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Broom,’ and lots and lots of things,”® 
said Tuppenny proudly. 

** Will little Missy sing to me? ”’ he 
asked. 

So Tuppenny began to sing her 
songs, and the boy tried to play them 
on his concertina ; and every time he 
made a mistake they laughed and 
began all over again. He was such a 
jolly boy, Tuppenny thought. 

*“ What’s your name? ”’ she asked. 

‘Gino my name, Missy,’’ he said. 

** And where do you live, Gino? ”’ 

Gino stopped smiling, but only for a 
minute. ‘* My father he beat me with 
a big stick,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Me run away. 
If father catch me he hit me with big 
stick a lot.”” And Gino smiled as if 
this was very amusing. 

**Oh!”’ cried Tuppenny, jumping 
up with excitement. ‘* How lovely! 
We've both run away!’”’ And then 
she remembered her little basket, and 
said, ‘* I’m sure it must be about four- 
teen o’clock, I feel so hungry. - Would 
you like something to eat, Gino? ”’ 

Gino’s eyes shone.  ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
Missy,’’ he said. 

So Tuppenny took the basket, and 
they shared the lunch quite fairly. 
And when they had finished Gino 
smiled and showed all his white teeth, 
and said :— 

‘*Now Missy teach me her pretty 
songs again, and Missy and Gino earn 
pennies.”’ 

‘Can I earn pennies, too? ’’ asked 
Tuppenny. 

‘Oh, yes, plenty, lots ! ’* cried Gino. 

So Tuppenny set to work as hard as 
she could, and taught Gino all her 
songs. And at last they got up ard 
went along the hot, dusty road, and 
down a narrow lane till they came to 
a ‘pretty house with a garden in front. 

‘‘ What are we going to do here? ”” 
asked Tuppenny, rather frightened. 

‘‘Earn pennies, little’ Missy,” 
answered Gir 
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Tuppenny looked up the lane, to see 
if there was a policeman there, for she 
felt quite sure she would be put in 
prison for going into somebody else’s 
-garden. But there was no policeman 
to be seen, and she followed Gino, feel- 
ing very trembly. 

** Now, Missy, sing pretty. 
* Little, Bo-peep,’ ’’ said Gino. 

And as Tuppenny couldn’t see any- 
body to be frightened of, she put her 
chubby hands behind her back, stood 
up very straight, and sang ‘‘ Little Bo- 
peep ’’ as loud as ever she could, w?.'e 
Gino played on his concertina. She 
was just singing, ‘‘ Then up she took 
her little crook,’? when a_ lady 
opened the front door and came 
out. Gino nodded and smiled at 
once, so Tuppenny thought the lady 
must be a friend of his, and went on 
singing. The lady had such a sad 
face, and looked as if she wanted to 
cry. And when Tuppenny had finished 
singing, she came up to them and 
said :— 

** Thank you very much, my dears. 
Here’s sixpence for you. I had a little 
girl once who used to sing that.’’ 
And a tear rolled down the lady’s face. 
Gino nodded to Tuppenny to take the 
sixpence, and smiled all over his face 
as he said, ‘‘ Sank you, lady; sank 
you.” 

Then as they turned to go the lady 
called them back, and gave them each 
a big piece of cake, and asked them if 
they would like some lemonade. Of 
course they said yes ; and while they 
were drinking it the lady said to Gino, 
‘* This isn’t your little sister, is it? ’’ 

Gino smiled away, and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, lady,’’ as if it was the truthfulest 
truth he had ever told. Tuppenny 
didn’t say anything, but her cheeks got 
very red, and she stared very hard at 
her slice of cake. 

‘* Well,’’ said the lady, ‘‘I never 
saw a brother and sister more unlike 
one another.”’ 

So they went away as soon as ever 
they had finished drinking, for fear the 
lady should ask them any more ques- 
tions. 

‘** Gino,’ said Tuppenny, ‘‘ you told 
a naughtv. bad, wicked story.’’ 

**Gine clever boy ’’ was all Gino 
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answered. And he looked very proud 
of himself, and not a bit ashamed. 

* You must kneel down and say you 
are sorry,’’ said Tuppenny. 

Gino stopped smiling when he saw 
that Tuppenny was really cross with 
him, and then he said, ‘‘ Yes, yes, little 
Missy ; Gino kneel down to-morrow— 
‘nother day. Gino and Missy earn 
pennies now.’’ And he hurried on very 
fast, and Tuppenny had to trot as hard 
as she could to keep up with him. 

They crossed fields and brooks and 
stiles, until at last they came to a little 
village, and here they got quite a lot 
of pennies in no time. But Tuppenny 
felt very uncomfortable when she saw 
some women whispering to each other 
and looking at her. And now Gino 
stopped in front of the village shop, 
and, pointing to it, said, ‘‘ Now Missy 
and Gino buy dinners, sweeties, cake, 
all so good!’’ And he smacked his 
lips with delight. 

In they went, and they bought four 
raspberry-puffs, two sticks of choco- 
late-cream, a pound of greengages, and 
two bottles of ginger-beer. 

‘*Oh, Gino, I am so tired,’’ said 
Tuppenny, whose fat legs were very 
achy indeed. ‘‘ And, oh, how hung’y I 
am!’’ So they found a shady nook 
where they sat down and feasted. 

Suddenly Tuppenny started up and 
pointed in the direction of the village 
shop. ‘‘I do believe that’s my big 
sister, Nancy,’’ she whispered to Gino. 
And Gino looked and saw a lady who 
had just got off her bicycle, and was 
standing at the door of the shop, talk- 
ing with the woman who had sold them 
their goodies. Tuppenny saw the 
woman point down the road, and then 
her sister nodded her head, sprang on 
her bicycle, and came riding towards 
them, while Tuppenny’s heart beat 
fast for fear. And all of a sudden she 
felt that she had done a very naughty 
thing in running away. And—oh 
dear !—her legs were so tired, and she 
didn’t know in the least where she 
was, and, worst of all, there was such 
a terrible pain growing in her inside. 

‘* Oh, Gino, I believe I’m going to 
be sick! ’’ she said ; and she flung her- 
self down on the ground and cried. 

What was her surprise a moment 
later to feel something warm and soft 
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on her hand, and when she looked up— 
oh, joy ! there was her dear old spaniel, 
Spot, licking her fingers, wagging his 
tail, and barking his little head off with 
delight. And the _ crackling of 
branches told her that her sister was 
not far off. . 

*““Oh! Nancy,’’ cried Tuppenny, 
with a little sob, ‘‘ I’ve got such-a 
norrible pain inside me! ”’ 

And the next moment Nancy’s arms 
were round her, while Spot leapt up, at 
them both, licking the tips of their 
noses as if he was quite out. of his 
mind. 

‘“‘Oh! Tuppenny, darling, what 
have you been doing? ’’ said Nancy. 

Tuppenny sat up very straight, in 
spite of the pain. ‘‘ I’ve been yearnin’ 
my livin’,’’ she said very solemnly. 
And: then she burst out,‘‘ But oh! 
Nancy, I'll never eat raspberry-puffs 
again.”’ 

Poor little Tuppenny, she was’ very 
sick ; and it was not till she felt well 
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enough to tell Nancy some of her ad- 
ventures that she suddenly exclaimed, 
** Why, where’s Gino? ”’ 

** Who’s Gino? ”’ asked Nancy. 

** Why, that dear little ragged boy 
who was here when you came,” 
answered Tuppenny. 

‘There wasn’t any ragged boy 
when I came,’’ said Nancy. And, in- 
deed, Gino had run right away directly 
he had seen Spot, and had taken. ~up- 
penny’s basket with him. — I suppose 
he was afraid of being caught and sent 
back to his father. 

There were such huggings and kiss- 
ings when at last Nancy brought her 
little sister home again; and the first 
thing Tuppenny' said when she 
struggled out of her mother’s arms 
wasi— 

‘‘Mummy, I’ve been yearnin’ my 
own livin’, I have.’’ 

But Tuppenny never tried to run 
away again, 








Appreciation. 


By R. E. Black. 


S they passed down the deer- 
drive together the sun glinted 
with impartial cheerfulness on 

both. On Margaret, lady of fashion, 
lady of beauty, lady of wealth; on 
Oswald Grey, lord of nothing in this 
world save such powers as were con- 
tained in his own fine frame, but, by 
virtue of such, king of the whole 
world of sound and all delights there- 
in—in fine, upon a most impecunious 
composer, too poor even to afford the 
instruments of his expression, and glad 
to take the post of organist to this 
demesne chapel because it would yield 
enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether, with a quiet time for study, 
and above all because he had lost his 
heart to the new organ. 

Quite recently, too, he had yielded 
his heart to a much less safe fascina- 
tion. 


He glanced from time to time at the 
face beside fim, with its parted lips 
and rippling red-gold hair ; he had in- 
deed no thought for any other thing. 
Here was the source of all beauty, 
warmth and gladness in the world, 
the crown for him of all nature. 

And the birds were building and 
singing, the flowers were blooming 
after their kind, the song of mating 
was in the air. And to-day the 
distance between them, a_ thing 
of man’s making, was a thing of 
naught. He put back the brambles 
from her path, he lifted her from the 
high stile, one rapturous moment, all 
as they had been any village lad and 
He was fitted to be her mate, 
the stronger of the two, her physical 
and spiritual lord, to cherish and pro- 
tect her. As the sky looked down in 
glimpses through the swaying of the 
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boughs, so through the shifting 
motion of his thoughts shone from 
time to time her azure eyes. 

He was in a dream of the world, as 
it might be, the Paradise well worth 
losing all earth’s vision of apparent 
facts to be fool enough to enter, blind 
enough to dwell in. 

And she was reflecting upon the un- 
pleasant fact that she had torn her 
dress on the stile, a becoming dress, 
and one the Duke had admired, 
hoping this rehearsal would not take 
very long, considering one should 
encourage talent, you know. 

Together they stood by the door of 
the old church, the church where, 
should she marry, would most prob- 
ably be uttered her vows. He thought 
of that as he fitted the key in the 
lock. The darkness rushed out to 
meet the sunlight rushing in; she 
stood one moment, her eyes in night, 
her hair a flaming aureole, then 
passed before him in her trailing 
white, moving slowly, a little dazzled 
after the outer glare. 

To-day he would speak ; hitherto 
he had been awkward, tongue-tied, in 
her presence ; to-day the music that 
was his soul should speak unmarred 
by stammering. 

He followed and seated himself at 
the organ, selecting his stops with 
particular care, conscious all the 
while of her presence in one of the 
choir-stalls close to him. 

He played, choosing at first the 
work of other men, light modern 
things, such as he thought would 
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please her, less often grand sonorous 
harmonies of the masters he loved. 
Then he began to plead with her. In 
the tones of the organ sounded some- 
thing she had never heard before, the 
difference between the disciple rever- 
ently interpreting and the master 
speaking of the passion of his own 
soul. He knew not what he played, 
certain it is he would never play it 
again. 

He paused. He had had his say ; 
would she, hearing, understand ? 

She leaned forward. ‘‘ There was 
something you used to play last sum- 
mer, a representation of a storm, was 
it not? ”’ 

Last summer, blessed memory! 
He played for her delight, the crash- 
ing roll of the thunder, the continu- 
ous drip of the rain, the sharp zig- 
zag of lightning. He lifted his hands, 
smiling. 

She had been carefully educated, 
she could appreciate that this was 
very good indeed, better than any- 
thing of the kind she had ever heard. 

She leant towards him. He could 
almost feel that soft fluff of hair 
against his cheek. 

**Do you know,’’ she said, encour- 
agingly, ‘‘ I am sure you will get on. 
I never heard any one get those effects 
so perfectly. The lightning especi- 
ally; it is far better than that man at 
Hoffkirche I told you of. It is a pity 
to waste such a talent ; shall I speak 
for you to the Duke when he comes, 
as he does, to-day? ’”’ 
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other scalp gymnastics need be performed with ‘*‘VASELINE”’ HAIR TONIC.- It LETS the 
It penetrates the scalp, 


and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, so that it can 


It is a real hair 


It is both a skin and hair food. 

“ VASELINE”’ HAIR TONIC is a l.quid preparation of Petroleum delicately perfumed, and is absolutely 
It is the Best Hair Tonic, because it removes the actual source of trouble 
Prices 1/-, 2/-, and 3/= per bottle. 
obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom upon 


If not 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 
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BOUGHT, SOLD, 
HIRED, 
EXCHANGED 
and REPAIRED. 


MSS. Copied. 


TAY LOR’S, itp., 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON,W.C. 





DINNEFORD'S 
_MAGNESIA _ 


Is the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 


HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. 
Safest and most Effective Aperient for Regular Use. 

















LAUNDRY AND DAIRY: 


WASHING MACHINES _ 35/- 
(Free Trial Allowed.) 
WRINGING MACHINES » 21)/- 
MANGLING MACHINES » 25/- 
L d 1 of every 





A TT 
Description. 





BUTTER CHURNS. 
Lonpon Datry Snow. — Ten 
Champion Prizes out of last eleven. 
Butter Workers. Cream Separators. 
Dairy Appliances of every Description. 

Carriage Free—Special Discount. 
Ee illustrated Catalogue (Pall Mall 
847 S) Post Free. 


T. BRADFORD & CO., Manufacturers, 


4t & 142, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
Showrooms—{ 15>, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
ICTORIA AVENUE, MANCHESTER. 

















Catalogue Free. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
TRUSSES, BELTS. 


“VARIX," all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, and 
repair them, post free two stamps. 


Every Article for 
Sick Nursing. 





ij} W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


= 38, Oxford St., London. 
(City Branch, 52, Fore Street, E.C.) 
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- LAYER’'S NAVY CUT is pure Virginia Tobacco made into 
Plugs—“ Navy Plugs,” for Player's Navy Cut is, as its 
4 name implies, a “Navy Plug” properly and carefully cut 


into convenient slices. 
Le, 


The “Navy Plugs” are Aand-made and so perfect blending is 


the result. 
It is this which gives to Player's Navy Cut that cool and 


ae 
we 
Bes pleasant flavour. 
4 
ie 


The unique method of manufacture makes the Tobacco lasting 
in the pipe, which should be filled carefully and—to use 
Izaak Walton's words—‘as if you loved it.” 


a 
bie 
big 
big 


« Player's Navy Cut : 
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an Gold Leaf Medium sy 
Be Tawny “White Label” By 
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ot 


GIVES UNIVERSAL & COMPUET 


= 
i 


GANDA GC) Coe [he 


Showrooms—L'Poot : Devon House,19, Whitechapel. HUDDERSF'LD: 5,Britannia Chambs.,St. George’sSq MANCH’ST’R: Scottish Life Bidg.,38,Deansgate. 
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Great Revolution in Cycle Cleaning. 


a = The ‘All Black’ 
“hea . Sunbeam with the 
Little Oil Bath Gear 
Case is always ready 
for use—it can be 
CLEANED IN A 
FEW MINUTES 
WITH A DAMP 
SPONGE. 


The Rim Brakes 
automatically polish the Aluminium Silver Metal Rims—the 
Little Oil Bath automatically oils all Driving Bearings. 





N.B.—A beautiful illustration of this superb bicycle, printed 
in Colours, is sent free, on application, to all prospective purchasers 
by J. Marston, Ltd.—6, Sunbeamland—Wolverhampton. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 157-158, Sloane Street (by Sloane Square), $.W. Cecil House (57a), Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 




















> IT’S THE “SWAN”! 


It is the “SWAN” that has made fountain pens popular — has 

















dispelled the mistaken ideas as to the dirtiness, unreliability, 
and costliness of the class of article. To-day the 


“SWAN” is regarded as a necessity, Its sim- 
Mr. WALTER 

EMANUEL, 
Author of ‘A Dog Day,” 


writer of Charivaria in 


plicity and sureness maintain its popularity. 
The “SWAN” contains no complicated 


“Punch,” etc, writes : wearing parts, and will last for 
“T have used a ‘Swan’ Fountain 
Pen for something like 15 years and it seems 
to improve with age. In fact the only thing 
I have against my ‘Swan’ is that it occa- 
sionally writes great rubbish with appalling facility.” 


** All 
that a 
pen 
should be’’! 


Sold by all — MABIE, TODD & CO., 79-80, High Holborn, W.C. 


Stationers & Jewellers. Branches: 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W.; 3, Exchange 
Catalogue free. Street, MANCHESTER; and at PARIS, BRUSSELS and NEW YORK. 


years siving no_ trouble 
y ’ £ 5 
whatever. Get your 


“SWAN ” to-day! 
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peculiar far - 
seeing gift.” 


Dr. Cooper, 
M.R.C.S.:—‘**The 
surprising accu - 
racy with which he 
reads your past and 
future is startling. 
One fancies that if he 
had the advice of such 
a faithful guno in the 
early part of one’s career, 
much of the disappointment 
might be avoided.” 


Clifton Bingham _ writes:— 
“Mysterious is all I can say 
of your marvellously correct 
review of my life and present 
position.” 


Rub_ stove black or ink on the 
thumbs, press on paper; send, with 
birth date and time (if known), a P.O. 
for 1/- for cost of chart, etc., to be 
sent you, and stamped envelope, I will 
give youa 

FREE Reading of Your Life 

from ‘oan to advertise my success. 


OF. H. ZAZRA, 
: peo New Bond Street, London, W. 
ies. } fi A Professional Man writes: YOU 


STONISH & HELP 


is the best carpet cleaner in the world. 

It — ink, grease and all dirt 
arpets and woollen fabrics. A 

camp aae little Chivers’ Soap—a 

carpet like new without taking it up. 

Sample ball sent post free 8d. stamps. 


F. CHIVERS a Co. soap works BATH 




















—but first he pierced it with 


HARDTMUTH’S 
~ "CIGAR PIERCER 


which is quite the proper thing to do. 
Some people still use a knife, but that’s an old- 
fashioned way, always liable to spoil the cigar. 
Hardtmuth’s Piercer drills a clean hole in the 
cigar without injury to the leaf. 

In Silver, 5/- and upwards ; Gold, 21/- upwards, Of 
Jewellers, etc. Manufactured by the celebrated firm— 
8. MORDAN &CO., LTD., 41, City Rd., London, E.C., 


who will send further particulars required on application. 


L. & C, HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London. 


ARE YOU IN DOUBT? 


ASTROLOGY will ye you to decide; let me 
consult the Stars. rule your ‘destiny. 
I, the Old and Reliable strologer, 
* Mercury,” read the stars, and can assist all 
who desire to utilise life’s opportunities to the 
full. Thousands testify to my accuracy. Send 
birth-date now, with 1/- P.O. for Test Horo- 
scope of your life. Two a confidential 
advice added free. 


PROF. MERCURY, P.M., 
Hawthorn Road, Liandaff, Glam. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
Are 10/= per Annum, 
AT HOME OR ABROAD, 


Including Postage. 





PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE OFFICE, 


Newton Street, 
Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 














Headache? Well—take a 


Zox. There’s nothing like 


Zox for alleviating pain. 
It’s a simple remedy, and 


absolutely safe. Keep a 


box of Zox Powders in 


your house —as a sure 


safeguard against such pain. 


FR EE Zox is sold by Chemists, Stores, 

&c., at 1/- and 2/6 a Box, 
or can be obtained post free from the 
Proprietors. On receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope, The Zox Co., 11, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C., will send two Powders free 
of charge if you mention this Journal. 
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Sperminum is the pure Vital Juice responsible for the maintenance of 
physical strength and energy of the body, animating all the organs of the 
human system to healthy vigour and reaction, and in the form of 
Spermin Poehl available for medication. 


It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE value in NERVOUS 
BREAKDOWN, OVERWORK, and OVER-EX- 
ERTION. It is a SPECIFIC for the correction 
of the disorders of the BLOOD, the NERVES, 
the HEART, and “nots DECLINE of VITAL 
POWERS. 

Sold in original bottles only with the label of the ORGANO-THERA- 
PEUTIC INSTITUTE of Professor Dr. V. Poehl and Sons, by all 
Chemists at 8/6 per bottle. 


Address for free literature :— 


5,LLOYDS AVENUE 















Ma || 





.LIMMERMANN, LONDON, E.c. 
“BA SUMMER CHILL 


after an unexpected shower or change in temperature often brings an 
attack of Lumbago or Rheumatism. Some consider these to be only 
winter complaints. This is notso. While there is uric acid in the 
blood, a slight chill.renews the torture. Why let your pains return? 
Empty a tin of Anturic Bath Salts into a warm bath and banish the 
uric acid poison from your system. No drugs or lotions—no incon- 
venience; just a few pleasant Anturic Baths, and you prevent all 
uric acid complaints, summer and winter. 


ANTURIC BATH SALTS 


To be obtained of all Chemists, in sealed tins. Price 1/6 per tin. 





Invaluable booklet on the “Mystery of Gout,’’ etc., and cures, post free 
from ROCKE, TOMPSITT & CO., 113, Repcross Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


BRAGGS | 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


Speedily Cure Acidity, Flatulence, 
eartburn, Impure reath, Indi- 
gestion, Diarrhoea, &c. 

Prevent many an Iliness. 

Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold 

by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per 

tin ; Powder, 2s. and 4s. per bottle ; Lozenges, 1s. 14d. tin. 

In Chocolates, 1s. per tin. 
CAPSULES. —Concentrated and convenient for 
travellers, 2s. per box. 
J. L. BRAGG, LtD., 14, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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FOOT’S 


Pant 2 mt . 
== 1 Dn re ag ra = 
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Bis ox lowere 

if clined. 

j couch, 
Ideal 








To ch 


Bed - 


Music Stand, Easel, Card Ta 
No. 1.—Enamelled Metal Parts, with 
Wood Top 


matic Book-holders (as id/ustrated) 
No. 3.—Complete as No. 
No. 4.—Complete as No. 2, 
Polished Metal Parts .. 





Write for Booklet A2 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. 





BED - TABLE. ) 


Adapta. * AR 
_FountamPen 


Can be instantly raised, 


or taking meals in bed. 


table to an inclined read- 
ing desk, simply press a 
small knob at the top of 
the standard. 
» overbalance. 
Stand, Writing Table, Bed Rest, Sewing or Work Table, 
Polished 
No. 2.—Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray and Auto- 


2, but superior finish oe 
2, but Nickel-plated and 


CARRIAGE PAID IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


The 


. 
. 
o 


d, revolved, or in- 
Extends over bed, 
or chair, and is an 

Table for reading 





ange from a flat 


It cannot 
Comprises 
Table, Reading 
ble, etc, 

a1 7 


£135 
a2 5 


£3 3 


o oo @ 


1. 
(Dept. A 21), 











Watérman’s 





Ideal); : : .. 





THE CHANTECLER 


is a very vain bird which 
believes that the sun rises 
ecause of its crowing. 


THE CHANTECLER 
OF THE PEN WORLD 
Waterman's Ideal is not so 
vain in its boasting. It cer- 
tainly believes it is the best 
fountain pen made, and is pre- 
pared to say so. But after all, 
there is convincing proof of 
this in the pen itself, as you 
will find if you put Water- 
man’s Ideal to the test of use, 
10/6and upwards. Of Stationers, 
Jewellers, etc. Booklet free from 
L. & C HARDTMUTH, 





















Y 12, 
Golden Lane, London, New 
York (173, Broadway), Paris, 






Brussels, Dresden, Milan, Vienna 








“PALL MALL” 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Please mention ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine.’’) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
PATRONIZED BY THE NOBIL- 

ITY.—Owing to a large demand, 
high prices are given for ladies’, gentle- 
men’s, and children’s Discarded Cloth- 
ing by Mrs. Tribe, Beeton, Burton 
Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


“ APPLY IN OWN HANDWRIT- 

ING” debars many candidates 
from lucrative berths. We teach pen- 
manship successfully by post. Send 
stamp for booklet 51, Broadbent’s 
College, Burnley. 


LADIES can now be supplied with 
their Linens direct from the actual 
Makers in Ireland at merely nominal 
rices. For 50/- they can have Double 
amask Hand-loom Tablecloth, 2 yards 
4/6), and one 3 yards (8/9); 6 Dinner 
Serviettes (5/6); 2 Best Linen Sheets, 3 
ards each (7/- each); 6 Pillow Cases, 
20 by 30 (6/9); Embroidered Bedspread, 
a3yards(1l/-). The lot carriage paid for 
50/- net. Simpson’s Linen Works, 
Beechwood, Bloomfield, Belfast. Lady 
representative wanted, 


otP ARTIFICIAL TEETH 

bought ; call or forward by post; 
full value by return.—Messrs. Brown- 
ing, Manufacturers, 63, Oxford Street, 
London. Established 100 vears. 


AGENTS WANTED (for attractive 
self-seliing Private Greeting 
Cards, 1/6 to 12/6 per doz. Most gener- 
ous Commissions. Write for par- 
ticulars. — Thompson- Hughes Co. 
(P,M.), Coventry. 

















| ANEXCEPTIONALLYFAVOUR- 

'* ABLE OPPORTUNITY foram- 
bitious young men to qualify for earning 
| £5 per week and upwards is open to 
those who write for the famous book 
of the Dixon Institute, which explains 
new and inspiring scientific methods 
for gaining great success as Advertise- 
ment Writers, Salesmen, and Salaried 
men in every branch of trade. Write 
to-day for the free book, to Dept. 20, 
| Dixon Institute, 195, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 








| ASTROLOGY.—Your Future Im- 

portant Events Foretold—Mar- 
riage, Partner described, Business, 
Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky 
Days, Pianet, etc.—Send Birth Date, 
1/- P.O., Stamped Envelope, MADAME 
MARION, 4, Robertson Avenue, 
Edinburgh. Strictly private. Imme- 
diate replies. 


BOOKS. 


‘THE HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
MENT. The Strangers’ Guide 


to the Royal Palace of Westminster and 
the Houses of the Legislature. Beauti- 
| fully illustrated with photographic pic- 
tures, Crown 4to, 1/-; post free, 1/4. 
THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
GUIDE. Authorised by the Dean. 
17th edition just issued. Revised to 
1908 by M. C. Bradley and E. T. Bradley. 


Illustrated. Crown 4to, 6d. ; post free, | 


94, Ofall Booksellers and Newsagents, 
or from the Offices of the Pall Mall 
Press, Newton St., Holborn, W,C, 


MEDICAL AND TOILET. 
CORNS, BUNIONS, Chilblains, 
Rheumatism cured; ointment, 


1/2,—Chiropodist, 85, Regent Street, 
London. 





HANDSOME MEN and Women are 

slightly sunburnt. Sunbronze 
gives this tint; detection impossible ; 
genuine, harmless. 1/1}, 2/9, 10/6. 
Sunbronze Laboratories, Wimbledon. 





STAMMERING effectually cured by 
correspondence or_ personally; 
treatise lent free.—N. H. Mason, 30, 
Fleet Street, London. Established 1876. 


6 PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS 
4 “AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
Free. Send for one.—Trimnell, The 
Herbalist, 144, Richmond Road, Cardiff. 


Established 1879. 

| WE ARE GIVING AWAY 2/6 
bottles of Violesse (the new 

Perfume). Send 2 stamps for sample 

and particulars, Violesse Co. (Dept. F.), 

Dovercourt. 


AVERLINE preduces_ wavy, 
| curly, abundant, beautiful hair. 
1/6, 2/6. Trial bottle, 7d. 1, Norfolk 
Road, Streatham. 
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RESTORE YOUR LIVER 


To Healthy Action. 








IME’S NOBLEST OFF- 
SPRING is its last achievement. 
The crowning feat came when the 
great discovery of Kutnow’s Powder 
brought peace and comfort of a new 
hope to those suffering from bilious- 
ness, derangements of the liver, 
stomach, and bowels. Liver worries, 
kidney troubles, stomach disorders, 
constipation, biliousness, and indiges- 
tion are now brought under complete 
control by a _ systematic course of 
Kutnow’s Powder. You can try it 
Free of Cost and Post-paid. 


JOHN MARTIN, Esq., 


WRITES : 


“Hatch Farm, Sindlesham, 
“Nr. Wokingham, Berks, April 8th, 1g1o. 
“ Dear Sirs,—Will you please send another bottle of Kutnow’s Powder 
as soon as you can? I am pleased to tell you it is doing my wife a 
wonderful amount of good. Where it was a regular thing for her to 
have a bilious attack every week, sometimes twice, she has not had one 
since taking your Powder. She is able to take her food better, and the 
restless nights have ceased. You are at liberty to use our name and 
address ; we are only too thankful and grateful to do anything for anyone 
who has suffered as my wife has from her childhood.” 


Guard Against Fraud | FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


The Genuine Kutnow’s Powdercan be had Please send me a free sample of 
ps 7 - . , ) Deans 
of all conscientious Chemists at 2/9 per Kutnow’s Powder. 





= one 
4 NOON 

4, FARRINGDON ROAD EC ” « 

- RECISTEREO TRADE MAGN 4, pay . 














TRY IT! 

















bottle, or direct from Kutnow’s London 

Offices for 3/- post-paid in the United 

Kingdom. See that the fac-simile signa- 

ture, ‘*S. Kutnow & Co., Ld.,” and also 

the registered trade mark, ‘ Hirschen- 

sprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the carton 
_ and bottle. ‘This is how to 


Get Genuine Kutnow’s Powder. 





(WRISE DISTINCTLY.) 
TRAD. sevecdcavcscrsvusecsccnesebiquescbeniignasiaaas 


DDO RIEE cicescisistarecsessstatscatinecdcecaietebetes 


Patt MALL MaGAzIneE, June, 1910. 
Send this form to S$. KUTNOW & CO., Ltd., 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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LARGE IMPERIAL OCTAVO. 


IN YELLOW WRAPPER. 


PICTURES oF 1910 


NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


is 2O 


BEAUTIFUL 
REPRODUCTIONS [5- 


of the Paintings and Sculpture 
actually exhibited this year by 


the leading artists. 


Ask for “Pall Mall Pictures” 


BY FAR THE BEST HANDBOOK TO 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 





Some of the Eminent Artists whose Pictures are reproduced : 


Sir L. ALMA-TADEMA, 


0.M., R.A. 


G. CLAUSEN, R.A. 

A. S. COPE, A.R.A. 

F. DICKSEE, R.A. 

J. FARQUHARSON, A.R.A. 
SIR LUKE FILDES, R.A. 


STANHOPE FORBES, A.R.A. 


A; HACKER, A.R.A. 
C. NAPIER HEMY, A.R.A. 
Sir H. von HERKOMER, 


C.V.0., R.A. 


Miss LUCY KEMP-WELCH 





H. H. LA THANGUE, A.R.A. 
B. W. LEADER, R.A. 

E. BLAIR LEIGHTON 

G. D. LESLIE, R.A. 

J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. 
DAVID MURRAY, R.A. 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE 
J. J. SHANNON, R.A. 

S. J. SOLOMON, R.A. 
A. CHEVALLIER TAYLER 
H. S. TUKE, A.R.A. 

W. L. WYLLIE, R.A. 

W. F. YEAMES, R.A. 


een 
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Hall’s Distemper appeals co 
strongly to all who take an (i 
interest in the hygienic 
condition of their homes. 


It is the most sanitary wall covering extant, 
and can be guaranteed to contain 4 % Cresylic 
Acid. When first applied it thoroughly disinfects, 
and destroysall vermin and germs. It setshard with 
a soft, velvety surface, free from streaks and spots. 

It may be washed three weeks after application by 
lightly sponging down with tepid water, and thus retains 
its freshness and beauty unimpaired. 


Hall's Distemper is made in 7° colours. Full particulars, with 
sample and shade card, will be sent post free on application to 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., sk HULL. 


London Office : 199%, a High St., 
Sir — A. CAMERON says— 
** The advantages of using 
int which contains an 
Me ective microbe destroyer 
“are obvious.” 


D Sanilary Washable @t==> 


ISTEMPER ¥7 


GRAND PRIZES: Pot Saeeies IS: 
PARIS, 1889 & 1900. ST. LOUIS, 1904. —\ aes LxLL2) 


ENOBI 


The REAL SCENT of the FLOWERS. 


As supplied to H.M. the QUEEN. 


q LILY OF THE VALLEY 











Absolutely identical with the delicious 
fragrance of this favourite flower. 


2/-, 3/6, 6/- & 10/6 per bottle. 
TOILET SOAP, 3/- per box. SACHETS, 1/- & 
2/6 each. TOILET POWDER, 2/6 per box. 
A Bijou Sample Box, containing Perfume, Soap, 
and Sachet, sent post free on receipt of 4d. stamps, 

mentioning “‘ PALL MALL MaGazineE.” 


Lal 
ZENOBIA LABORATORIES, naam 








Ian Four yarieties: REGINA, REGINA CREAM, 
REGINA VIOLET, and WHITE REGINA. 
**COURT”’ in 25 Varieties. 




















Editorial Notice 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


SIXPENCE NET 








The JULY NUMBER (Published June 18) 





NEW STORIES BY H. C. BAILEY 


A New Series 


OF EXCITING HISTORICAL STORIES BY 


H. C. BAILEY 


each complete in itself, will begin in this number under the general title of 


THE LONELY QUEEN 


These stories tell of the Gloriana of Philip Sidney and Drake and Raleigh, 
the GREAT ELIZABETH, the queen of the passionate age of England which 
shattered the empire of Spain and won for the English blood and English ideals 
the heritage of the new world and changed the future of humanity. In the triumph 
of that fight we see the fierce, keen face of Elizabeth, and that cold Tudor craft 
of hers and the vehement will. You may read here of her magnificence when 
the conquering lords of the sea were proud to acclaim her their inspiration, when 
the most splendid gallants of all history worshipped at her throne, when she 
made a jest of many a lover and sometimes of herself. But before that you 
find her forlorn and desperate, plotting to save her birthright and life from Mary 
the sister who dreaded her, and the Spaniard who hated and the hungry intriguers 
who coveted her to be their tool. First of all you must meet her a sad, cunning 
child in the maze of that cruel court which Henry VIII. made for his greedy 
passion of mastery. And first and last, by fate or her own proud choice, she 
stands lonely for the honour of England. 


The Stories will be Beautifully Illustrated 








12 & 14, NEWTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


[Zhe rights of transiqtion and reproduction are reserved] 
x 
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CNA, 


PATEET 


STi Fi Fon EEC 


SHAPED TO WIND ON SPIRALLY 
FROM ANKLE TO KNEE WITHOUT 
——ANY TURNS OR TWISTS. 


Made in various qualities and colours. 
Shade cards on application, 

FOR MEN.—With Spats, from 10'6 to 
12/= per pair (detachable, 1/= extra). (/f 
detachable required, send size of boot.) 
Without Spats, from 6/= to 7/6 per pair. 
FOR LADIES & CHILDREN.—Light 
Weight. With Spats, 7/6 per pair(detach- 
able, 1/= extra). Without Spats, 5/=- per 
pair. Send size of boot. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 
FOX BROS. & CO.,LTD. (Dep. P.M.), 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


Agents for the Uni ed States : Bact & MANLEY, 
260 & 266, West Broadway, New York. 








If You Neglect 
Your Liver 


every part of your system must suffer, 
because your blood is certain to be- 
come charged with impurities. Indi- 
gestion, depression, lack of energy, 
dizziness, sickness, headaches, etc., are 
all “ Liver signs.” They can be cured 
only by restoring life and vigour to 
the liver. Dr. SCOTT’S PILLS do 
this quicker than any other remedy. 
A single dose will prove. 


























Sold in green packages by all Chemists & Stores. 
Prices, 1/14 and 2/9. 








FOR HARD WEAR. 
(20 SIZES in Stock.) Being aan, they Outwear two 
Ordinary Carpets. 
The only arpets which answer t« ) moder rn requirements, being 
Hygienic, Decorative, Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy to Sweep. 
Do not Collect Dust (SEND FOR PATTERNS.) Here are the prices of 
ABINGDON CORD SQUARES: 
Art Shades, Seamless, Reversible. 
2x2 2x3) Mx2 «2x3 AxKSE xd 8x9 
10- 10/6 126 159 186 15; 
3x4 3x4h 0 -34x3h SEX4 BEX4E HX 
20 23- 21/6 236 27- 316 
4x4 4x44 4x5 4x6 4x7 yds. 
sia Beau 33/6 40/- 47/6 each 
(Carriage Paid.) Also made in vache for 
Stairs, Landings, and Passag 


The ABINGDON CARPET MFG. co, Ltd.,, 
115, Thames Wharf 
ABINGDON-ON- 
THAMES. 

















He is said by those who have con- 
sulted him to be greatly gifted, and 
to describe one’s life with wonderful 
fidelity. To introduce his famous system 
he will send you a descriptive reading as 
a test of his ability. 

fhe Graphic says: ‘‘ His delineations 
are nothing short of marvellous.” 

The Court Journal says: ‘‘ Has remark- 
able bey og 

& White says: ‘‘He has given 
some astonishing results.” 

THE COUNTESS OF KIMBERLEY says 
what he told her was excellent. 

LADY MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU says: 
“ The chart is wonderful.” 

SEYMOUR HICKS, the celebrated actor, 
says: ‘It was perfectly marvellous.” 

MRS. KENDAL, the great actress, has 
written to him saying: ‘You have 
astonished me with your accuracy. It is 
marvellous.” 

Send your birth-date, enclosing 1/3 P.O. 


YOU WILL BE AMAZED. 





yy... 

DO IT NoW. 

Prof. KENDAL, T.L., 93, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 
Postage 24d. 
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WALTHAM 


are used in every country in the world. Their popularity is due to their excellence. 


WATCHES 


The best materials, perfect mechanism, 


exquisite finish, careful testing, accurate adjustment, moderate prices, are what have made WALTHAM WATCHES famous. 
We especially recommend movements named “Riverside Maximus,” “ caeet,” “Crescent Street,” “‘ Riverside,” ‘ Royal,” 


and “P, §S. Bartlett.” 


Illustrated Booklet of interesting in 


‘ormation about Watches POST FREE. 


WALTHAM WATCH CO. (Wholesale only te the Trade), 125, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





In Summer 


« NEVER BE WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF 


ROWLAND 3 
KALYDOR 


Which cools and refreshes the face and hands, 
removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 
ness of the Skin, heals and cures Irritation, 
Cutaneous Eruptions, &c., imparts a radiant 
Beauty to the Complexion, and arrays the 
Face, Neck, and Arms in matchless Whiteness, 
unobtainable by any other means. 


Bott.es, 2/3, 4/6, and 8/6. 





FOR THE HAIR 


NOTHING EQUALS 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Restores, Nourishes it: Specially 
adapted for Ladies’ and Children’s Hair. 
GOLDEN COLOUR for Fair Hair. Sizes—3/6, 7/4 
10/6, of Stores, Chemists, and RowLanp’s, 67, Hatton 

en, London. 



















ACTS LIKE 


Fla Bie 
<< cnemisTs>* 
191 G Titchfield Street 





WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
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For the Easiest and Quickest possible Shave. 


EMAK gacot 0. 


The 5/- Clemak Outfit gives you a 
perfect shaving instrument—a razor 
that makes the morning shave as 
easy, safe, and pleasant as simply 
washing the face. Is your shaving as 
easy as that now? The Outfit com- 
prises Silver-Plated Frame, handle 
and stropping attachment, with seven 
perfect Clemak Blades in silk-lined wooden case. 


YOU DON’T THROW AWAY THE BLADES OF A 
i CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR—YOU STROP THEM 
i 





















STANDARD OUTFIT (Triple Silver-Plated), with 12 Blades & Strop, in handsome leather case, 10/6 
Clemak Stropping Machine, including Strop, 3/6. 
Clemak Booklet Post — 

t ae from the 
OF ALL STORES, CUTLERS, &0. cswac okiti"té'rsitar ‘St, Lenton 
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Is sunersedinga all other mates, 


British Made and British Guaranteed. 


The BLADES are dene great feature in the Seabrook, being 
D 















HOLLOW-GROUND, eac hG GROL ND by HAN 

Thin water blades yard dd out in quantities by machinery 
sometimes sold with safety ran ors are useless in our opinion 
for heavy work; further, you run out of them at we most 
inconvenient time, beskles ‘be *ing a continual expen Do 
not be put off for ‘the sake of extra profit, have a Se: jabeos »k 
or none 

Se poo ook Grand, with automatic stropper which a novice 
can us llow-ground plates (not wafer steel), and calf 
strop, in preseutation case, 12/6, post 3d.; cheaper model, 
withe oot stropper and strop, 6/-, post 2d.; cheapest, 2/6, 
post 2 

Se nd for Booklet. Be sure to mention this magazine. 


SEABROOK BROS. (o..3i0'9'), 32, 33, 34, Featherstone St., London, E.C. 














9999999999 994999995009 
.. PUZZLE .. ¢For Busy Brains? 
COMPETITION 


Open to ail “Readers. 


FIND A 


Those who suffer from brain-‘ag and 
depression should take 


SCHWEITZER’S 


for Breakfast and Supper. 
No other beverage is so stimulating and 
refreshing. 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA. 
H 


BETTER BROWN 
BREAD THAN .. 


“ BERM.A LINE ” 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores. 


. Schweitzer & Co., Ld., 143, York Rd., N. 
99999 99999999999 999969% 


PPP HH 9H O99 9994$ 
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DE VERE HOTEL 


Facing Kensington Gardens, 


LONDON, W. 
"M ‘NOGNOT 





En Pension Terms from 10/6 to £1 le. Daily 
En Pension Terms from £3 13s. 6d. Weekly 
Postal Address: DE VERE GARDENS, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 

















THE OU Se 
IN THE BLADE (= 


Made from the finest 4 
Sheffield Silver 
Steel. Ground and 
Tempered by the 

ampfe Process. Their * 
hidden Magnetic quality gives smooth 
shaving. Take a keener edge than any 
other razor. Retainit longer, and with the Star 
Automatic Stropper and Star Diagonal Strop a 
new edge can be obtained at any time in five seconds. 

LASTS A LIFETIME. 


Copy of one of our many anlage 
CRAVEN STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 

















































“ Having your Star Safety Razor in constant use for 20 years, I feel I or ght Pe fell you how pleased I am with it. ,The 
blade shaves to-day just: as weil as the day it was bought. BE. A. 
Star Razor, complete i in metal box 5/6 each. | Star Automatic Stropper ... .. 6/3 each. 
do. in Leather Wallet ... 7/6 ,, Patent Diagonal Strop sa ae 
Extra Blades ... saa te —— Morocco Cases i ... 10/- to 100/- ,, 
Write for Catalogue— Of all Cutlers and Silversmiths. 


MARKT & CO. (London), LTD., 6, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Aristocracy of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth depends largely on Self ; that 
old age is what we make it ; that normal health is the richest prize of existence, and 
that this world is made for health and happiness."—HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 





with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, help to make and keep 
you Healthy, Hardy and Happy. 
* Selfsreverence, Self«knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’—TENNYSON. 


CAUTION.—£. ine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have the 
sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 














DELICIOUS COFFEE P ‘7 ATM 0 i a 
RED 


OLD SCOTCH 


& BLUE “ SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner s 4 
In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 


much stronger than ordinary COFFEE of the Highland Breeze.” 
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BABY’S GREATEST NEEDS 


Regular Feeding with suitable Food, Plenty of Fresh 
Air, Strict Cleanliness. The Mother’s Milk is the 
best food, but if deficient, the “Allenburys” Milk 
Food No. 1 should be given because it closely 


resembles human milk and is as easily digested. 


‘Allenburgs Foo 


1 A PAMPHLET ON INFANT FEEDING “we 
AND MANAGEMENT FREE. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., ‘222° London. 

































































THE POPULAR HANDBOOK 





TO THE 


NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS 





Crotwyn Quarto. Yellow Paper. One Shilling. 


© 


1910 


Pall Mall Gazette ‘* Extra.” 


RIGINALLY issued by the “ Pall Mall Gazette” in 1835, this standard publication has 
proved the model of many imitators, both at home and abroad, but none has equalled it in 
distinction or in popularity. The New Edition will be the most complete Parliamentary 


Guide ever compiled— 


which has become an absolute necessity to every Member of Parliament and to all interested in the 
national, social, and political Ife of the country. 


opinion. 


The various statistics, analytical tables, maps and lists, are extremely valuable and interesting,- but 
the feature that has probably done more than any other to make the volume so widely popular are the 
600 or more condensed biographies of the members, which are wonderfully well done, and comprise 


The One Indispensable Political Handbook 





a Parliamentary “ Who's Who ” of absorbing interest. 


The Contents of the 1910 Edition 


“ Mems ™ about Members. Some 600 condensed biographies, with upwards of 
600 portraits. 

A Full Analysis of the State of the Parties. 

Tibles of Members, with ages, professions and occupations. 

The Town and Country Residences and Clubs of Members. 

Election Results of all Constituencics for the General Elections of 1910, with the 
Electoral Returns of the 1895, 1900 and 1906 General Elections. 

Political Maps of London — 1895, 1900, 1996 and 1910. 

Political Maps of the English Counties—1895, 1900, 1906 and 1910. 

Political Maps of the English Boroughs— 1895, 1900, 1906 and 1910. 

Political Maps of Ireland and of Ulster—1895, 1900, 1905 and 1910. 

Political Maps of Scotland—1895, 1900, 1906 and 1910. 





And a vast variety of other information. 


It appeals to people holding all shades of political 
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Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, or from the Offices of 


THE PALL MALL PRESS, NEWTON ST., HOLBORN, W.C. 
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NA A AH Hi HA 
BIRD’S CUSTARD has a never- 


failing charm for every taste. 





Insist on the Best! Always the Best! The Best is BIRD'S. 


oe 





























Che Essence 
: of Ref i yemen t, Surest Safeguard against 


aa a haat all Skin Troubles. 
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Toilet Powder 


is the only truly borated-talcum powder. It is the 
purest and softest antiseptic toilet powder known, for 
containing no vegetable matter, it can neither ferment, 
clog the pores, nor set up irritation of any kind. 


MENNEN’S is unequalled for excessive perspiration, 
sunburn, prickly heat, chafing and rubbed skin, 
stickiness, sore feet, blisters, and insect bites, as 
well as being the most delightful and only really 
reliable toilet powder for babies after bath or 

change of linen, 
Sold in 1/- tins by all Chemists. 
Send for free sample to 
LAMONT CORLISS & Coy 
11, Queen Victoria St., 
London, E.C. 














